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CASTES AND TRIBES 
OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

VOLUME V. 

ARAKKAYAR.— The Marakkayars are de- 
scribed, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, 
as “ a Tamil -speaking Musalman tribe of 
mixed Hindu and Musalman origin, the people of 
which are usually traders They seem to be distinct 
from the Labbais in several respects, but the 

statistics of the two have apparently been confused, 
as the numbers of the Marakkayars are smaller than 
they should be.” Concerning the Marakkayars of the 
South Arcot district, Mr. Francis writes as follows.'^ 
“ The Marakkayars are largely big traders with other 
countries such as Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, 
and own most of the native coasting craft. They are 
particularly numerous in Porto Novo. The word Marak- 
kayar is usually derived from the Arabic markab, a boat 
The story goes that, when the first immigrants of this 
class (who, like the Labbais, were driven from their own 
country by persecutions) landed on the Indian shore, 
they were naturally asked who they were, and whence 
they came. In answer they pointed to their boats, and 
pronounced the word markab, and they became in 
consequence known to the Hindus as Marakkayars, or 
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the people of markab The Musalmans of pure descent 
hold themselves to be socially superior to the Marak 
kayars, and the Marakkayars consider themselves better 
than the Labbais There is, of course, no religious bar 
to intermarriages between these different sub-dmsions 
but such unions are rare and are usually only brought 
about by the offer of strong financial inducements to the 
socially superior party Generally speaking the pure 
bred Musalmans differ from those of mixed descent by 
dressing themselves and their women m the stnct 
Musalman fashion, and by speaking Hmdustani at home 
among themselves. Some of the Marakkfiyars are now 
following their example in both these matters, but most 
of them affect the high hat of plaited coloured grass and 
the tartan (kambiyam) waisKloth. The Labbais also 
very generally wear these, and so are not always readdy 
distinguishable from the MarakkAyars, but some of them 
use the Hmdu turban and waist-cloth, and let thew 
womankind dress almost exactly like Hmdu women 
In the same way, some Labbais msist on the use of 
Hindustani in their bouses while otbsrs speak Tamil 
There seems to be a growing dislike to the introduction 
of Hindu ntes mto domestic ceremonies and theproces 
sions and music which were once common at marriages, 
are slowly giving place to a simpler ritual more m resem 
blance with the mkka ceremony of the Musalman faith. 

Of 13 712 inhabitants of Porto Novo returned at the 
census, 1901 as many as 3,803 were Muhammadans. 
“ The ordinary vernacular name of the town is Farangi 
pettai or European town but the Musalmans call it 
Muhammad Bandar (Port) The mterest of the majonty 
of the inhabitants centres in matters connected with 
the sea. A large proportion of them earn their Iivmg 
either eis owners of, or sailors in, the boats which ply 
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between the place and Ceylon and other parts, and it is 
significant that the most popular of the unusually large 
number of Musalman saints who are buried in the town 
is one Malumiyar, who was apparently in his lifetime a 
notable sea-captain. His fame as a sailor has been 
magnified into the miraculous, and it is declared that 
he owned ten or a dozen ships, and used to appear in 
command of all of them simultaneously. He has now 
the reputation of being able to deliver from danger 
those who go down to the sea in ships, and sailors 
setting out on a voyage or letuining from one in safety 
usually put an offering in the little box kept at his 
darga, and these sums are expended in keeping that 
building lighted and whitewashed. Another curious 
darga in the town is that of Araikasu Nachiyar, or the 
one pie lady Offerings to her must on no account be 
worth more than one pie (-Hy of a rupee) , tributes in 
excess of that value are of no effect. If sugar for so 
small an amount cannot be procured, the devotee spends 
the money on chunam (lime) for her tomb, and this is 
consequently covered ivith a superabundance of w'^hite- 
wash ' Stories are told of the way m which the valuable 
offerings of rich men have altogether failed to obtain her 
favour, and have had to be replaced by others of the 
regulation diminutive dimensions The chief mosque is 
well kept. Behind it are two tombs, which stand at an 
odd angle with one another, instead of being parallel as 
usual. The legend goes that once upon a time there 
was a great saint called Hafiz Mir Sahib, who had an 
even more devout disciple called Saiyad Shah. The 
latter died and was duly buried, and not long after the 
saint died also. The disciple had always asked to be 
buried at the feet of his master, and so the grave of this 
latter was so placed that his feet were opposite the head 
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of his late pupil But his spint recognised that the 
pupil was really greater than the master, and when men 
came later to see the two graves they found that the 
saint had turned his tomb round so that his feet no 
longer pointed \nth such lack of respect towards the 
head of his disciple. * 

In the Madras Census Report, 1901, the JOnagans 
are separated from the MarakkAyars, and are described 
as Musalman traders of partly H mdu parentage. And, 
m the Gazetteer of South Arcot, Mr Francis says that 
‘the term Jflnagan or Sbnagan, meaning a native of 
SOnagan or Arabia, is applied by Hindus to both Labbais 
and MarakkAyars, but it is usually held to have a contemp 
tuous flavour about it There is some little confusion 
concerning the exact application of the name JCnagan, 
but I gather that it is applied to sea fishermen and 
boatmen while the more prosperous traders are called 
Marakkiyars A point, m which the Labbais are said 
to (hffer from the MarakkSyars, is that the former are 
Hanafis, and the latter Shafts 

The MarakkAyars are said to admit converts from 
vanous Hmdu classes, who are called Pulukkais, and 
may not intermarry with the MarakkAyars for several 
generations or until they have become prosperous. 

In one form of the marriage ntes, the ceremonial 
extends over four days The most important items 
on the first day are fixing the mehr (bnde price) m the 
presence of the vakils (representatives) and the per 
formance of the nikka rite by the Kaii The nikka 
kudbha 13 read, and the hands of the contractmg couple 
are united by male elders, the bnde standing within a 
screen Dunng the reading of the kudbha, a sister of 
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the bridegroom ties a string of black| beads round the 
bride’s neck. All the women present set up a roar, 
called kulavi-idal. On the following day, the couple sit 
among women, and the bridegroom ties a golden tali 
on the bride’s neck. On the third or fourth day a 
ceremony called paparakkolam, or Brahman disguise, is 
performed. The bride is dressed like a Brahman woman, 
and holds a brass vessel in one hand, and a stick in the 
other Approaching the bridegroom, she strikes him 
gently, and says “ Did not I give you buttermilk and 
curds ^ Pay me for them.” The bridegroom then places 
a few tamarind seeds in the brass vessel, but the bride 
objects to this, and demands money, accompanying the 
demand with strokes of the stick The man then places 
copper, silver, and gold coins in the vessel, and the bride 
retires in triumph to her chamber. 

Like the Labbais, the Marakkayars write Tamil in 
Arabic characters, and speak a language called Arab- 
Tamil, in which the Kuran and other books have been 
published. (See Labbai.) 

Maralu (sand). — A gotra of Kurni. 

Maran or Marayan.— The Malayans are summed 
up, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, as being 
“ temple servants and drummers in Malabar Like 
many of the Malabar castes, they must have come from 
the east coast, as their name frequently occurs in the 
Tanjore inscriptions of 1013 A. D They followed then 
the same occupation as that by which they live to-day, 
and appear to have held a tolerably high social position. , 
In parts of North Malabar they are called Oc’chan.” 

“ The development of this caste,” Mr. H. A. 
Stuart writes,^ “ is interesting. In Chirakkal, the 
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northernmost taluk of the Malabar district, and m the 
adjoining KasargOd tfliuk of South Canara, MArgyans 
are barbers semng Nayars and higher castes , in the 
Kottayam and Kurumbranad tSluks they are barbers and 
drummers, and also officiate as purbhits (pnests) at the 
funeral ceremonies of NSyars In the latter capacity 
they are known m those parts also as Attikunssi MarSyan 
Going still further south, we find the NAyar purAhit 
called simply Attikunssi omitting the MAraj-an, and 
he considers it beneath his dignity to shave Neverthe 
less he betrays his kmsbip with the MArayan of the 
north by the pnvilege which he claims of cuttmg the first 
hair when a NAyar iS shaved after funeral obseqmes 
On the other hand, the drummer, who is called MArAyan, 
or honorifically MArAr poses as a temple servant, and 
would be msulted if it were said that he was akm to the 
shavmg MArayan of the north. He is considered next m 
r^nk only to Brahmans, and would be polluted by the 
touch of Nayars. He loses caste by eating the food of 
NAyars but the Nayars also lose caste by eating his food 
A proverb says that a MArAyan has four privileges — 

L Pam, or drum, beaten with the hand. 
a KOni, or bier ue. the making of the bier 
3 Natumittam or shaving. 

4. Tiruimttam, or sweeping the temple courts. 

“ In North Malabar a MArayan performs all the above 
duties even now In the south there appears to have been 
a division of labour, and there a MArAyan is in these days 
only a drummer and temple servant Funeral ntes are 
conducted by an Attikunssi MgrAyan, otherwise known 
as simply Attikunssi, and shaving is the duty of the 
Velakattalavan This appears to have been the case for 
many generations but I have not attempted to distin 
guish between the two secuons, and have classed all as 
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barbers. Moreover, it is only in parts of South Malabar 
that the caste has entirely given up the profession of 
barber ; and, curiously enough, these are the localities 
where Nambudiri influence is supreme. The Marayans 
there appeal to have confined themselves to officiating 
as drummers in temples, and to have obtained the title 
of Ambalavasi , and, in course of time, they vere even 
honoured with sambandham of Nambudins. In some 
places an attempt is made to draw a distinction between 
Marayan and Maiayar, the former denoting the barber, 
and the latter, which is merely the honorific plural, the 
temple servant, fl'liere can, however, be little doubt 
that this is meiely an cx post facto aigument in support 
of the alleged superiority of those Marayans who have 
abandoned the barbers brush. It may be here noted 
that it is common to find barbers acting as musicians 
throughout the Madras Presidency, and that there are 
several other castes in Malabar, such as the Tiyyans, 
Mukkuvans, etc., who employ barbers as purohits at 
their funeral ceremonies ” 

In the Cochin Census Report, 1901, Mr. M. Sankara 
Menon writes that the Marars are “ Sudras, and, properly 
speaking, they ought to be classed along with Nayars. 
Owing, however, to their close connection with ser- 
vices in temples, and the absence of free interdining or 
intermarriage with Nayars, they are classed along 
with Ambalavasis. They are drummers, musicians^ and , 
storekeepers m temples Like Tiyattu Nambiyars, some 
sections among them also draw figures of the goddess m 
Bhagavati temples, and chant songs. In some places 
they are also known as Kuruppus Some sub-castes 
among them do not dine, or intermarry As they have 
generally to serve in temples, they bathe if they touch 
Nayars In the matter of marriage (tah-kettu and 
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sambandham), inheritance, penod of pollution, etc , they 
follow customs exactly like those of Nayars In the 
southern taluks Elayads officiate as purShits but, in the 
northern taluks, their own castemen take the part of the 
Elayads in their sradha ceremonies The tab kettu is 
likewise performed by Tirumalpads m the southern 
taluks, but by their own castemen, called Enangtm, in 
the northern taluks. Their castemen or Brahmans umte 
themselves with their women m sambandham As 
among Nayars, purificatory ceremomes after funerals, 
etc , are performed by Cheethiyans or Nayar pnests. 

For the following detailed note on the Marans of 
Travancore I am indebted to Mr N Subramam Iyer 
The name Maran has nothing to do with maranam or 
death, as has been supposed, but is denved from the 
Tamil root mar to beat In the Tanjore mscnptions of 
the eleventh century the caste on the Coromandel coast 
appears to have been known by this name The Marans 
correspond to the Occhans of the Tamil country and 
a class of Marans in North Malabar are sometimes called 
by this designation. In the old revenue records of the 
Travancore State, Mangalyam appears to be the term 
made use of The two well known titles of the caste 
are Kunippu and Panikkar both conveying the idea of 
a person who has some allotted work to perform In 
modem days, English educated men appear to have 
given these up for Pillai, the titular affix added to the 
name of the Sudra population generally 

MarSns may be divided into two mam divisions, vir 
Marans who called themselves Marars in North Travan 
core, and who now hesitate to assist other castes m the 
performance of their funeral ntes , and Marans who do 
not convert their caste designation into an honorific 
plural, and act as pnests for other castes This distinction 
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is most clearly marked in North Travancore, while to 
the south of Alleppey the boundary line may be said to 
remain only dim In this part of the country, therefore, 
a fourfold division of the caste is the one best known to 
the people, namely Orunul, Irunul, Cheppat, and Kulanji. 
The Orunuls look upon themselves as higher than the 
Irunuls, basing their superiority on the custom obtaining 
among them of marrying only once in their lifetime, and 
contracting no second alliance after the first husband’s 
death. Living, however, with a Brahman, or one of 
a distinctly higher caste, is tolerated among them in the 
event of that calamity. The word Orunul means one 
string, and signifies the absence of widow marriage. 
Among the Irunuls (two strings) the tali-tier is not 
necessarily the husband, nor is a second husband for- 
bidden after the death of the first. Cheppat and Kulanji 
vvere once mere local varieties, but have now become 
separate sub-divisions. The males of the four sections, 
but not the females, interdme. With what rapidity 
castes sub-divide and ramify in Travancore may be seen 
from the fact of the existence of a local variety of Ma- 
rans called Muttal, meaning substitute or emergency 
employee, in the Kalkulam taluk, who are believed to 
represent an elevation from a lower to a higher class of 
Marans, rendered necessary by a temple exigency. 
The Marans are also known as Asupanis, as they alone 
are entitled to sound the two characteristic musical 
instruments, of Malabar temples, called asu and pani 
In the south they are called Chitikans, a corruption 
of the Sanskrit chaitika, meaning one whose- occupation 
relates to the funeral pile, and in the north Asthikkurichis 
(asthi, a bone), as they help the , relations of the dead 
in the collection of the bones after cremation. The 
Marans are, further, in some places known as Potuvans, 
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as their services are engaged at the funerals of tfiany 
castes 

Before the days of SankarfichArya, the sole occupation 
of the MarSus is said to have been beating the drum in 
BrAhmanical temples When SankarachArya was refused 
assistance in the cremation of his dead mother by the 
Nambutin Brahmans, he is believed to have sought in 
despair the help of one of these temple servants, with 
whose aid the corpse was divided into eight parts, and 
deposited m the pit For undertaking this duty which 
the Nambutiris repudiated from a sense of offended 
religious feeling the particular MfirAn was thrown out 
of his caste by the general community, and a compromise 
had to be effected by the sage with the rest of the caste, 
who returned in a body on the day of punlication along 
with the excommumcated man, and helped SankarScharya 
to bnng to a close his mother s death ceremomes In 
recognition of this timely help Sankara is believed to 
have declared the Maran to be an indispensable func 
tionary at the death ceremonies of Nambutins and 
AmbalavAsis It has even been suggested that the 
onginal form of MarSn was MurAn, denved from mur 
(to chop off), in reference to the manner in which the 
remams of Sankara s mother were disposed of 

The traditional occupation of the MarAns is sounding 
or playing on the panchavadya or five musical instru 
ments used in temples These are the sankh or 
conch shell, timila, chendu, kaimam and maddalam 
The conch, which is necessary m every Hindu temple, 

IS loudly sounded m the early morning, pnmanly to wake 
the deity, and secondarily to rouse the villagers Again, 
when the temple service commences, and when the 
nivedya or offenng is earned, the music of the conch is 
heard from the northern side of the temple. On this 
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accouni, many Marans call themselves Vadakkupurattu, 
or belonging to the northern side. The asu and pani 
are sounded by the highest dignitaiics among them. 
The beating of the pani is the accompaniment of expiatory 
offerings to the Saptamata, or seven motheis of Hindu 
religious writings, viz., Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumari, 
Vaishnavi, Varahi, Indrani, and Chamunda. Offerings 
are made to these divine motheis during the daily sribali 
procession, and in impoitant temples also duiing the 
sribhutabali hours, and on the occasion of the utsavabali 
at the annual utsava of the temple There aie ceiiain 
well-established rules prcsci ibing the hymns to be recited, 
and the music to be played. So religiously have these 
rules to be observed during the utsavabali, that the 
priest who makes the offering, the Vanyar who carries 
the light before him and the Marans who perform the 
music all have to fast, and to dress themselves in orthodox 
Brahmanical fashion, with the uttariya or upper garment 
worn in the manner of the sacred thread It is sincerely 
believed that the smallest violation of the rules would be 
visited with dire consequences to the delinquents before 
the next utsava ceremony. 

In connection with the musical instrument called 
the timila, the following legend is current There was a 
timila in the Sri Padmanabha temple made of kuruntotti, 
and there was a Maran attached to the temple, who 
was such an expert musician that the priest was unable 
to adjust his hymn recitation to the music of the Maran’s 
drum, and was in consequence the recipient of the divine 
wrath It was contrived to get a Brahman youth to 
officiate as priest, and, as he could not recite the hymns 
in consonance with the sounds produced by the drum, a 
hungry spirit lifted him up from the ground to a height 
of ten feet. The father of the youth, hearing what had 
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occurred, hastened to the temple, and cut one of his 
fingers, the blood of tv hich he offered to the spirit The 
boy was then set free, and the old man, who was more 
than a match for the Mftran began to recite the hymns. 
The spirits, raising the M&ran on high, sucked away his 
blood, and vanished The particular timila has since 
this event never been used by any Maran 

The higher classes of MarSns claim six pnvileges, 
called pano kOni tirumuttam, natumuttam, velichchor 
and puchchor KOni means literally a ladder, and refers 
to the stretcher made of bamboo and kusa grass or 
straw, on which the corpses of high caste Hindus are 
laid Tirumuttam is sweeping the temple courtyard, 
and natumuttam the erection of a small pandal (booth) 
in the courtyard of a Nambutin s house, where oblations 
are offered to the departed spint on the tenth day after 
death. Velichchor or sacnficial nee, is the right to 
retam the remains of the food offered to the manes, and 
puchchor the offering made to the deity, on whom the 
pnest throws a few flowers as pan of the consecration 
ceremony 

A large portion of the time of a Maran is spent 
withm the temple and all through the night some watch 
over it Many functions are attended to by them in the 
houses of Nambutins Not only atthe tonsure ceremony, 
and samavartana or closing of the Brahmacharya stage, 
but also on the occasion of sacrificial ntes, the Maran 
acts as the barber At the funeral ceremony the pre 
paration of the last bed and handing the til (Sesamum) 
seeds, have to be done by him The Chitikkans perform 
only the functions of shaving and attendance at funerals, 
and though they may beat drums in temples they arc 
not privileged to touch the asu and pani At Vechur 
there is a class of potters called Kusa Maran, who should 
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be distinguished from the Marans proper, with whom 
they have absolutely nothing in common. 

Many families of the higher division of the Marans 
regard themselves as Ambalavasis, though of the lowest 
type, and abstain from flesh and liquor. Some Marans 
are engaged in the practice of sorcery, while others are 
agriculturists Drinking is a common vice, sanctioned 
by popular opinion owing to the notion that it is good 
for persons with overworked lungs. 

In their ceremonies the Marans resemble the Nayars, 
as they do also in their caste government and religious 
worship. The annaprasana, or first food-giving cere- 
mony, IS the only important one before marriage, and 
the child is taken to the temple, where it partakes of the 
consecrated food The Nayars, on the contrary, gener- 
ally perfoi-m the ceremony at home. Purification by a 
Brahman is necessary to release the Maran from death 
pollution, which is not the case with the Nayars. In 
Travancore, at any rate, the Nayars are considered to 
be higher in the social scale than the Marans 

In connection with asu and pani, which have been 
referred to in this note, I gather that, in Malabar, the 
instruments called maram (wood), timila, shanku, chen- 
gulam, and chenda, if played together, constitute pani 
kottugu, or playing pani. Asu and maram are the 
names of an instrument, which is included in pani 
kottugu. Among the occasions when this is indispensa- 
ble, are the dedication of the idol at a newly built temple, 
the udsavam puram and Sriveli festivals, and the carrying 
of the tadambu, or shield-like structure, on which a 
miniature idol (vigraham) is borne outside the temple 

Marasari. — Marasari or Marapanikkan, meaning 
carpenter or worker in wood, is an occupational sub- 
division of Malayalam KammMas. 
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•MarSthAS afc found ui every district 
of the Madras Presidency, but are, according to the 
latest census returns, most numerous m the following 
distncts — ' 

South Cauara 31 

Salam 

Tanjore 7 155 

Mlary 6,311 

It IS recorded m the Madras Census Report, 1891, 
that "the term MarSthi denotes the vanous Marathi 
non Brahman castes, who came to the south either as 
soldiers or camp followers in the armies of the Marathi 
mvaders hut in South Canara, in which district the 
caste IS most numerous it appears to be the same as 
Are, a class of Marathi cultivators Of the total number 
of 6596:, as many as 40,871 have returned Marathi 
as both caste and sub divisioa The number of sub- 
divisions returned by the rest is no less than 305, of 
which the majority are the names of other castes Some 
of these castes are purely Dravidian, and the names 
have evidently been used m their occupational sense 
For example, we have BOgam, Gandla, Mangala, etc, 
Mr H A Stuart writes further in the South Canara 
Manual, that ‘ MarSthi, as a caste name, is somewhat 
open to confusion, and it is probable that many people 
of various castes who speak Marathi, are shown as 
bemg of that caste The true Marathi caste is said to 
have come from Goa, and that place is the head quarters 
The caste is divided into twelve wargs or balls, which 
are exogamous sub-divisions Caste disputes are settled 
by headmen called Hontagaru, and allegiance is paid to 
the head of the Snngen math The favourite deity 
IS the goddess MahSdEvi Brahmans, usually KarSdis, 
officiate at their ceremonies. Marriage is both infant 
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and adult. The dhare form of marriage is used {see 
Bant). Widows may remarry, but they cannot marry 
again into the family of the deceased husband — a rule 
which IS just the reverse of the Levirate In some 
parts, however, the remarriage of widows is prohibited. 
A husband or a wife can divorce each other at will, and 
both parties may marry again. Marathis are either 
farmers, labourers, or hunters They eat fish and flesh 
^except that of cattle and animals generally regarded as 
unclean) and they use alcoholic liquors They speak 
either the ordinary Marathi or the Konkani dialect of 
it.” The Marathis of South Canara call themselves Are 
and Are Kshatri. 

In the North Arcot Manual, Mr. Stuart records that 
the term Marathi is “ usually applied to the various 
Maratha Sudra castes, which have come south. Their 
caste affix is always Rao It is impossible to discover 
to what particular Sudra division each belongs, for they 
do not seem to know, and take advantage of being away 
from their own country to assert that they are Kshatri- 
yas — a claim which is ridiculed by other castes. In 
marriage they are particular to take a bride only from 
within the circle of their own family, so that an admixture 
of the original castes is thus avoided. Their language 
is Marathi, but they speak Telugu or Tamil as well, 
and engage in many professions Many are tailors. 
Others enlist in the army, in the police, or as peons 
(orderlies or messengers), and some take to agriculture 
or trading.” 

Of the history of Marathas in those districts in which 
they are most prevalent, an account will be found in the 
Manuals and Gazetteers. 


* The Rangaris are Maratha dyers and tailors 
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The last Maratha King of Tanjore, Maharfija Sivaji, 
died in 1855 It is noted by Mr M J Walhouse • 
that ' an eye witness has recorded the stately and 
solemn spectacle of his funeral, when, magnificently 
arranged, and loaded with the costliest jewels, his body, 
placed in an ivory palanquin, was home by night through 
the torchlit streets of his royal city amid the wail of 
vast multitudes lamentmg the last of theu" rulmg race. 
The nearest descendant a boy of twelve, was earned 
thnee round the pile, and at the last circuit a pot of water 
was dashed to pieces on the ground The boy then 
lit the pile and loud long sustained lament of a nation 
filled the air as the flames rose Upon the death of 
Sivaji, the Raj became under the decision of the Court 
of Directors, extinct His pnvate estate was placed 
under the charge of the Collector of the distnct. 
In addition to three wives whom he had already 
marned, Sivaji, three years before his death, mamed in 
a body seventeen guls In 1907, three of the Rams 
were still living m the palace at Tanjore It is re- 
corded t by the Mtuchioness of Duffenn that when the 
Viceroy visited the Tanjore palace m 1886 to speak 
with the Ranis, he was admitted behind the purdah. 
"The ladies had not expected hun, and were not 
dressed out in their best and no one could speak any 
mtelligible language However, a sort of chattenng 
went on, and they made signs towards a chair which, 
being covered with crimson cloth, Duffenn thought 
he was to sit down on He turned and was just about 
to do so when he thought he saw a slight movement 
and he fancied there might be a little dog there when 
two women pulled the cloth open and there was the 


Ind Anl. VII 1878 


f Onr VlctfepU Life Id India, i8S4‘-8S. 
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plincipal Rani — a little old woman who i cached half 
way up the back of the chair, and whom the Viceroy 
had been within an act of squashing He said it gave 
him such a turn 1 ” 

A classified index to the Sanskiit Manuscripts in 
the Tanjoie palace was published by Mr. A. C. Buinell 
in i8So. In the introduction thereto, he states that 
“the library w'as fiist brought to the notice of Euro- 
pean scholars by H S.H, Count Nocr, Prince Frederic 
of Schleswig-Holstein, who brought an account of it to 
the late Professor Goldstucker. But its full importance 
w^as not known till I w'as deputed, in 1871, to examine 
it by the then Governoi of Madias, Lord Napier and 
Ettrick. The manuscripts are the result of perhaps 300 
years’ collections ; firstly, by the Nayaks of Tanjore , 
secondly, after about 1675, by the Mahratha princes. 
Some of the palm-leaf manuscripts belong to the earlier 
period, but the greater part w^ere collected in the last 
and present centuries. All the Nagari Manuscripts 
belong to the Mahratha times, and a large number of 
these were collected at Benares by the Raja Serfojee 
(Carabhoji) about fifty yeais ago.” 

In the Maratha Darbar Hall of the Tanjore palace 
are large pictures, of little artistic merit, of all the 
Maratha kings, and the palace also contains a fine statue 
of Sarabhdji by Chantrey. The small but splendid 
senes of Maratha arms from this palace constitutes one 
of the most valuable assets of the Madras Museum. 

“ The armoury,” Mr Walhouse writes,’^' “consisted of 
great heaps of old weapons of all conceivable descrip- 
tions, lying piled upon the floor of the Sangita Mahal 
(music-hall), which had long been occupied by many 
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tons of rusty arms and weapons in confused heaps 
coated and caked together with thick rust Hundreds 
of swords, straight, curved and ripple edged many 
beautifully damascened and inlaid with hunting or battle 
scenes ir gold many broad blades with long inscnptions 
in Marathi or Kanarese characters and some so finely 
tempered as to bend and qmver like whalebone There 
were long gauntlet hilts brass or steel in endless 
devices, hilts inlaid with gold, and hilts and guards of 
the most tasteful and elaborate steel work. There were 
long bladed swords and executioners swords two 
handed thick backed, and immensely heavy Daggers, 
knives, and poniards by scores of all imaginable and 
almost unimaginable shapes, double and triple bladed 
some with pistols or spring blades concealed in their 
handles and the hilts of many of the kuttars of the most 
beautiful and elaborate pierced steel work, in endless 
devices, rivalling the best medieval European metal 
work There was a profusion of long narrow thin bladed 
knives, mostly with bone or ivory handles very prettily 
carved, ending in parrot heads and the like or the 
whole handle forming a bu-d or monster with legs and 
wings pressed close to the body all exqmsitely carved 
The use of these seemed problematical some said they 
were used to cut fruit others that they bad been poisoned 
and struck about the roofs and walls of the women a 
quarters, to serve the purpose of spikes or broken glass I 
A curious point was the extraordinary number of old 
European blades, often graven with letters and symbols 
of Chnstian meaning, attached to hilts and handles most 
disnnctly Hindu adorned with figures of gods and 
idolatrous emblems There was an extraordinary number 
of long straight cut and thrust blades termed Phirangis 
which Mr Sinclair in his interesting list of Dakhani 
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weapons,^ says means the Portuguese, or else made m 
imitation of such imported swords A kuttar, with a 
handsome steel hilt, disclosed the well-known name 
ANDREA FERARA (szc) Sir Walter Elliot has 
informed me that, when a notorious freebooter was 
captured in the Southern Mardth^ country many years 
ago, his sword was found to be an ‘ Andrea Ferrara." 
Mr. Sinclair adds that both Grant Duff and Meadows 
Taylor have mentioned that R^ja Sivaji’s favourite 
sword Bhavani was a Genoa blade t Even- 

tually the whole array (of arms) was removed to 
Trichinapalli and deposited m the Arsenal there, and, 
after a Committee of officers had sat upon the multifari- 
ous collection, and solemnly reported the ancient arms 
unfit for use in modern warfare, the Government, after 
selecting the best for the Museum, ordered the residue 
to be broken up and sold as old iron. This was m 
1863 ” 

It IS recorded, in the Gazetteer of the Bellary district, 
that “in 1790 Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General 
of India, entered into an alliance with the Marathas and 
the Nizam to reduce Tipu to order, and it was agreed 
that whatever territories should be acquired by them 
from Tipu should be equally divided between them 
Certain specified poligars, among whom were the chiefs 
of Bellary, Rayadrug and Harpanahalli, were, however, 
to be left m possession of their districts Tipu was 
reduced to submission in 1792, and by the treaty of that 
year he ceded half his territories to the allies J Sandur 
was allotted to the Marathas, and a part of the Bellary 


* Ind Ant, II, 1874 

+ The word Genoa occurs on several blades m the Madras Museum collection 
X The bas-relief of the statue of Lord Cornwallis in the Connemara Public 
Library, Madras, represents him receiving Tipu’s two youthful sons as hostages 
V-2 B 
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district to the Niram The present Maratha chief of 
the little hill-loched Sandur State is a minor whose 
name and titles are Raja Venkata Rao Rao Sahib Hmdu 
Rao GhOrpade Senapati Mamahkat Madar Of the 
eleven thousand inhabitants of the State, the various 
castes of MarSthas number over a thousand ‘ Three 
families of them are Brahmans who came to Sandur as 
officials with Siddoji Rao when he took the State from 
the Jaramah poligar Except for two short intervals 
Siddoji 3 descendants have held the State ever since 
The others are grouped into three local divisions, namely, 
Khisgi Kumbi and LekSvali The first of these 
consists of only some eight families and constitutes the 
aristocracy of the State Some of them came to Sandur 
from the Marfttha country with Siva Rao and other 
rulers of the State, and they take the chief seats at 
Darbars and on other public occasions and are permitted 
to dine and intermarry with the RAja s family They 
wear the sacred thread of the Kshatnyas belong to the 
orthodox BrAhmamcal gOtras have BrShmans as them 
purOhits observe many of the Brahmanical ceremonies, 
bum their dead forbid widow re marriage and keep 
then womankmd gosha. On the other hand, they do 
not object to drinking alcohol or to smoking and they eat 
meat, though not beef Their family god is the same as 
that of the Raja s family namely MartAnda Mammalian 
and thej worship him in the temple in his honour which 
IS in the RAjas palace and make pilgnmages to his 
shnne at Jejun near Poona. [It is noted by Monicr 
Williams • that a deification, Khando ha (also called 
Khande Rao), was a personage who lived in the neigh 
bourhood of the hill JejQn thirty miles from Poona. 


• BrUunAnlfia md Ulndotan, 
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He is probably a deification of some po^^cr^ul Raja 
or aboricfinal chieftain, who made himself useful to the 
Brahmans He is now lepfaidcd as an incarnation of 
Siva in his form Mallari. The legend is that the god 
Siva descended in this foim to destroy a powerful demon 
named IMallasuia, who h\cd on the hill, and w'as a tenor 
to the neic;hboui hood. Partati descended at the same 
time to become Khando-ba’s wife His woiship is vciy 
popular among the pcojjle of low caste in the Maiatha 
country Sheep arc sacrificed at the principal temple on 
the Jejuri hill, and a bad custom pi c\ ails of dedicating 
young gills to the god’s service Khando-ba is some- 
times rcpicsented wuth his wife on hoiscback, attended 
by a dog A sect existed in Sankara's time, who w'or- 
shipped Malian as loid of dogs’] At the marriages 
of the Khasgis, an unusual custom, called Vira Puja, or 
the worship of waniois, is observed Before the cere- 
mony, the men form themselves into two parties, each 
under a leader, and march to the banks of the Nanhalla 
river, engaging m mock combat as they go At the 
river an offering is made to Siva m his foim as the 
w’’arrior Martanda, and his blessing is invoked. The god- 
dess Ganga is also w^orshipped, and then both parties 
march back, indulging on the way m more pretended 
fighting. The second division of the Marathas, the 
Kunbis, are generally agriculturists, though some are 
servants to the first division. They cannot intermarry 
with the Khasgis, or dine with them except m separate 
rows, and their w’-omanfolk ai e not gosha ; but they 
have Brahmanical gotras and Brahman purohits Some 
of them use the Raja’s name of Ghorpade, but this is 
only because they are servants in his household The 
third division, the Lekavalis, are said to be the offspring 
of irregular unions among other Marathas, and are many 
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of them servants in the RSjas palace. Whence they 
are also called Mammakkalu They all call themselves 
GhOrpades and members of the Rdjas (the Kansika) 
gCtra. They thus cannot intermarry among them 
selves but occasionally their girls are married to Kunbis 
Their women are in no way gOsha. * 

The cranial type of the MarAthas is as shown by the 
following table, like that of the Canarese mesaticephalic 
or sub brachycephalic — 
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Maravan — “ The Maravans, Mr H A. Stuart 
writes, f “are found cbieffy in Madura and TinneveJly 
where they occupy the tracts bordering on the coast 
from Cape Comorin to the northern lunits of the RamnSd 
zemmdari The proprietors of that estate and of the 
great Sivaganga zemmdan are both of this caste The 
Maravars must have been one of the first of the 
Dravidian tnbes that penetrated to the south of the 
peninsula, and like the Kalians they have been but 
little affected by Brahmanical influence. There exists 
among them a picturesque tradition to the effect that, 
m consequence of their assisting RAma in his tvar against 
the demon Havana, that deity gratefully exclaimed m 


• Gmtietr of the DelUiy dhuicU 
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good Tamil Maraven, or I will never forget, and that 
they have ever since been called Maravans But, with 
more probability, the name may be connected with the 
word maram, which means killing, ferocity, bravery and 
the like, as pointing clearly to their unpleasant profession, 
that of robbing and slaying their neighbours In former 
days they were a fierce and turbulent race, famous for 
their military prowess. At one time they temporarily 
held possession of the Pandya kingdom, and, at a later 
date, their armies gave valuable assistance to Tirumala 
Nayakkan. They gave the British much trouble at the 
end of last (eighteenth) century and the beginning of 
this (nineteenth) century, but they are now much the 
same as other ryots (cultivators), though perhaps some- 
what more bold and lawless. Agamudaiyan and Kalian 
are returned as sub-divisions by a comparatively large 
number of persons Mara van is also found among the 
sub-divisions of Kalian, and there can be little doubt that 
there is a very close connection between Kalians, Mara- 
vans, and Agamudaiyans.” This connection is dealt 
with in the article on the Kalians But I may here 
quote the following legend relating thereto “ Once 
upon a time, Rishi Gautama left his house to go abroad 
on business Devendra, taking advantage of his absence, 
debauched his wife, and three children were the result 
When the Rishi returned, one of the three hid himself 
behind a door, and, as he thus acted like a thief, he was 
henceforward called Kalian Another got up a tree, and 
was therefore called Maravan from maram, a tree, whilst 
the third brazened it out, and stood his ground, thus earn- 
ing for himself the name of Ahamudeiyan, or the possessor 
of pride. This name was corrupted into Ahambadiyan 


* Madras Ke\iew, 1S99 
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"Some say the word Maravan is derived from 
marani, sin , a Maravan being one who commits sin by 
killing living creatures without feeling pity, and without 
fear of god ’ • 

The Maravans claim descent from Cuba or Kuha, 
Rama s boatman, who rowed him across to Ceylon 
Accordmg to the legend, Rama promised Guha that he 
would come back at a fixed time. When he faded to 
return, Guha made a fire, whereon to bum himself 
to death. Hanuman however prevented bun from 
committmg suicide, and assured him that Rama would 
shortly return This came to pass and Rama on learn 
ing what Guha had done, called him Maravan, a brave 
or reckless fellow According to another legend the 
god Indra, having become enamoured of Ahalya, set 
out one night to visit her in the form of a crow, and, 
seating himself outside the dwelling of the Rishi her 
husband cawed loudly The Rishi, believiiig that it 
was dawn, went off to bathe, while Indra, assuming the 
form of her husband went in to the woman, and satisfied 
his desire When her husbiuid reached the river there 
were no signs of dawn, and he was much perturbed, but 
not for long, as his supernatural knowledge revealed to 
him how he had been beguiled, and he proceeded to 
curse Indra and his innocent wife. Indra wascondemned 
to have a thousand female organs of generation all over 
his body, and the woman was turned into a stone. 
Indra repented, and the Rishi modified his disfigurement 
by arranging that, to the onlooker, he would seem to 
be clothed or covered with ejes and the woman was 
allowed to resume her femmme form when Rima, in 
the course of his wanderings should tread on her The 


F Fivcetl Joam. Anlhiop. In*t. WXIIl 19^3* 
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result of Iiidra’s escapade was <i son, wlio was stow^ed 
awviy in a seciet place (maiavindam). Hence his 
descendants are known as Maravan ' 

The head of the Maravans js the Sctiipati (loid of 
the bridge), or Raja of Ramnad *' The Sethupati line, 
or Marava dynasty of Ramnad,” the Rev. J E. Tracy 
wTitcs.t ” claims great antiquity. According to popular 
legendar)' accounts, it had its rise in the time of the 
great Rama himself, w*ho is said to have appointed, 
on his victorious ictuin fiom Lanka (Ceylon), seven 
guardians of the ptissagc or bridge connecting Ceylon 
wnth the mainland . . Anothei supposition 

places the rise of the family in the second or third 
centur}'- B.C It rests its case piincipally upon a state- 
ment in the Mahawanso, according to w'hich the last of the 
three Tamil invasions of Ceylon, which took place in the 
second or thud century B.C , was under the leadership of 
seven chieftains, who are supposed, owung to the silence 
of the Pandyan records on the subject of South Indian 
dealings with Ceylon, to have been neither Cheras, 
Cholas, or Pandyans, but mere local adventurers, w^hose 
territorial proximity and marauding ambition had tempted 
them to the undertaking . . . Another supposition 

places the rise of the family in the eleventh or tw^elfth 
century A.D. There are tw^o statements of this case, 
differing according to the source from w^hich they come. 
According to the one, which has its source in South 
India, the rise of the family took place in or about 1059 
A.D , when Raja Raja, the Chola king, upon his invasion 
of Ceylon, appointed princes w^hom he knew to be loyal 
to himself, and who, according to some, had aided him 
m his conquest of all Pandya, to act as guardians of the 


* F. Fawcett, loc, cit 
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passage by which his armies must cross to and fro, and 
supphes be received from the mainland According to 
the other statement, which has its source m Smhalesc 
records, the family took its rise from the appomtment of 
Parakrama Bahu s General Lankapura, who, according 
to a very trustworthy Sinhalese epitome of the Maha 
wanso after conquering Pandya, remamed some tune at 
Ramespuram building a temple there, and, while on the 
island, struck kahapanas (coins similar to those of the 
Sinhalese senes) Whichever of these statements we 
may accept the facts seem to point to the rise of the 
family m the eleventh or twelfth century A D , and 
inscnptions quoted from Dr Burgess by Mr Robert 
Sewell* show that grants were made by Sethupati 
pnnces m 1414 agam in 1489, stiU again m 1500 and 
finally as late as 1540 These brmg the line down to 
within two generations of the time when Muttu Knsh 
nappa Nayakka is said in 1604, to have found afiairs 
sadly disordered in the Marava country and to have 
re estabhshed the old family m the person of Sadaiyaka 
Tevar Udaiyar Sethupati The coins of the Sethupatis 
divide themselves into an earlier and later senes The 
earlier senes present specimens which are usually larger 
and better executed, and correspond in weight and 
appearance very nearly to the well known coins of the 
Sinhalese senes together with which they are often 
found ' These coins Rhys Davids wntes t are prob- 
ably the very ones referred to as having been struck by 
Parakrama s Genera! Lankapura. The coins of the later 
senes are very rude in device and execution The one 
face shows only the Tamil legend of the word Sethupati 
while the other side is taken up unth vanous devices 

* SXclch of the UjTitalM of Sooth Inillo- 

i NumlooiU Oncol. AoclHil Coloj iiol Jleuoici of Ccjlon. 
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A poet, in days of old, refers to “ the wrathful and 
furious Maravar, whose curled beards resemble the 
twisted horns of the stag, the loud twang of whose 
powerful bowstrings, and the stirring sound of whose 
double-headed drums, compel even kings at the head of 
large armies to turn their back and fly.” The Maravans 
are further described as follows. “ Of strong limbs and 
hardy frames, and fierce looking as tigers, wearing long 
and curled locks of hair, the blood-thirsty Maravans, 
armed with the bow bound with leather, ever ready to 
injure others, shoot their arrows at poor and defenceless 
travellers, from whom they can steal nothing, only to 
feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims.” f 
In a note on the Maravans of the Tmnevelly district, it is 
recorded J that “ to this class belonged most of the 
Poligars, or feudal chieftains, who disputed with the 
English the possession of Tmnevelly during the last, and 
first years of the present (nineteenth) century As 
feudal chiefs and heads of a numerous class of the 
population, and one whose charactetistics were eminently 
adapted for the roll of followers of a turbulent chieftain, 
bold, active, enterprising, cunning and capricious, this 
class constituted themselves, or were constituted by the 
peaceful cultivators, their protectors in time of bloodshed 
and rapine, when no central authority, capable of keeping 
the peace, existed Hence arose the systems of Desha 
and Stalum Kaval, or the guard of a tract of country 
comprising a number of villages against open marauders 
in armed bands, and the guard of separate villages, their 
houses and crops, against secret theft The feudal chief 
received a contribution from the area around his fort m 


* Kalith-tliokai 

t Kanakasabhai Pillai The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years ago 1904 
t Manual of the Tmnevelly district, 1879 
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consideration of protection afforded agamst armed mva 
Sion, The Maravars are chiefly the agncultural servants 
or sub tenants of the wealthier ryots, under whom they 
cultivate, receiving a share of the crop An mcreasmg 
proportion of this caste are becoming the ryotwari owners 
of land by purchase from the onginal holders ” 

Though the Maravans Mr Francis writes • " are 
usually cultivators, they are some of them the most 
expert cattle lifters in the Presidency In Madura they 
have a particularly mgemous method of removing cattle. 
The actual thief steals the bullocks at night, and dnves 
them at a gallop for half a dozen miles, hands them over 
to a confederate, and then returns and establishes an 
The confederate takes them on another stage, and 
does the same. A third and a fourth man keep them 
moving all that night The next day they are hidden 
and rested and thereafter they are driven by easier 
stages to the hills north of Madura, where their horns 
are cut and their brands altered to prevent them from 
being recognised They are then often sold at the great 
Chittrai cattle fair in Madura town In some papers 
read in G O , No 535, Judicial dated 29th March 1899, 
It was shown that, though, according to the 1891 census, 
the Maravans formed only 10 per cent of the population 
of the district of Tmnevelly, yet they had committed 
70 per cent, of the dacoities which have occurred m that 
district in the previous five years They have recently 
(1899) figured prominently in the anti ShAnAr riots in the 
same district (Se^ ShAnAn ) 

The Maravans," Mr F S Mullal> wntes.f ' furnish 
nearly the whole of the village police (IcAvilgars watch 
men), robbers and thieves of the Tmnevelly district, 

* ilaJm Cenrax Report, 190I 
t hota 00 CilmliMa CU»a ol the M.ilm I'mUcrcr 
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Very often the thief and the w.itchman aic one and the 
same individual. The jMaravans of the piesent time, of 
course, retain only a shadow of the powei which their 
ancestors wielded under the pohgfars, who commenced the 
kavil S)Slcm. Still the Mai.iva of to-day, as a member 
of a caste which is numerous and influential, as a man of 
supcrioi physique and bold independent spint, thief and 
robber, village policeman and detective combined — is an 
immense power in the land." 

It is noted, in the Madias Police Report, 1903, that 
“a large section of the population in Tinnevclly — the 
Maravans — are criminal by picdilcction and tiaining 
Mr. Longden's efforts have been dii ected to the suppres- 
sion of a bad old custom, by which the police were in 
the habit of engaging the help of the Maravans them- 
selves in the detection of ciimc The natural result was 
a mass of false evidence and false charges, and, worst 
of all, a police indebted to the Maiavan, who was ceitain 
to have his pro (jko This method being discoun- 
tenanced, and the station-house officer being deprived of 
the aid of his tuppans (men who provide a clue), the former 
has found himself very much at sea, and, until sounder 
methods can be inculcated, will fail to show successful 
results Still, even a failure to detect is better than a 
police in the hands of the Maravans.” Fuither informa- 
tion concerning tuppukuli, or clue hire, will be found in 
the note on Kalians 

From a very interesting note on the Maravans of the 
Tinnevelly district, the following extract is taken * “ On 
the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief, Maravars 
are paid blackmail to keep their hands from picking and 
stealing, and to make restitution for any thefts that may 

* Tinnevelly, being an account of the district, the people, and the missions 
Mission Field, 1897 
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possibly take place, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
watchmen (A suit has been known to be instituted, m 
a Munsiffs Court, for fadure to make restitution for theft 
after receipt of the kudikSval money ) As a matter of 
fact, no robberies on a large scale can possibly take place 
without the knowledge, connivance, or actual co-operation 
of the Kavalgars People living m country places remote 
from towns, are entirely at the mercy of the Maravars 
and every householder or occupier of a mud hut, which 
IS dignified by being called a house must pay the 
Maravars half a fanam which is equal to one anna eight 
pies, yearly Those who own cattle, and there are few 
who do not, must pay one fanam a year At the time 
of the harvest, it is the custom in Southern India for an 
enemy to go and reap his antagonist s crops as they are 
growing in the fields He does this to bnng matters to 
a climax and to get the right side of his enemy so that 
he may be forced to come to terms reasonable or other 
wise Possession is nine pomts of the law On occa 
sions such as these which are frequent the advantage of 
the employment of Kavalgars can readily be understood 
The Maravars are often true to then salt though some 
times their services can be obtained by the highest 
bidder The plan of keeping kaval, or going the rounds 
like a policeman on duty is for a village of say a 
hundred Maravars to divide into ten sections Each 
section takes a particular duty, and they are paid by the 
people living within their range. If a robbery takes 
place, and the value of the property docs not exceed ten 
rupees then this section of ten men will each subsenbe 
one rupee and pay up ten rupees If however the 
property lost exceeds the sum of ten rupees then nil the 
ten sections of Maravars, the hundred men Mill join 
together, and make restitution for the robbery How 
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they are able to do this, and to recoup themselves, can 
be imagined Various attempts for many years have 
been made to put a stop to this system of kudi-kaval 
At one time the village (Nunguneri) of the chief 
Maravar was burnt down, and for many years the police 
have been on their track, and numerous convictions are 
constantly taking place. Out of 150,000 Maravars m 
the whole district, 10,000 are professional thieves, and 
of these 4,000 have been convicted, and are living at the 
present time. The question arises whether some plan 
could not be devised to make honest men of these 
rogues. It has been suggested that their occupation as 
watchmen should be recognised by Government, and 
that they should be enlisted as subordinate officials, just 
as some of them are now employed as Talayaris and 
Vettiyans .... The villages of the Maravars exist 
side by side with the other castes, and, as boys and 
girls, all the different classes grow up together, so 
that there is a bond of sympathy and regard between 
them all. The Maravans, therefore, are not regarded as 
marauding thieves by the other classes Their position 
in the community as Kavalgars is recognised, and no 
one actually fears them. From time immemorial it has 
been the mamool (custom) to pay them certain dues, 
and, although illegal, who in India is prepared to act 
contrary to custom ? The small sum paid annually by 
the villagers is insignificant, and no one considers it a 
hardship to pay it, when he knows that his goods are 
in safety , and, if the Maravars did not steal, there 
are plenty of other roving castes {eg, the Kuluvars, 
Kuravars, and Kambalatars) who would, so that, on the 
whole, ordinary unsophisticated natives, who dwell in 
the country side, rather like the Maravar than otherwise 
When, however, these watchmen undeitake torchlight 
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dacoities, and attack travellers on the high road then 
they are no better than the professional thieves of other 
countnes and they deserve as little consideration. It 
must be borne m mind that, while robbery is the here 
ditary occupation of the Maravars, there are thousands 
of them who lead strictl) honest, upright lives as 
husbandmen, and who receive no benefit whatever from 
the kudi kaval system Some of the most noted and 
earnest Native Christians have been, and still are, men 
and women of this caste, and the reason seems to be 
that they never do things by ball es. If they are 
murderers and robbers nothing daunts them, and on 
the other hand, if they are honest men they are the salt 
of the earth I am mformed that, when a Maravan 
takes food m the house of a stranger, he will sometimes 
take a pinch of earth, and put it on the food before he 
commences his meal This act frees hun from the obhga 
tion not to injure the family which has entertained him. 

In a note entided Marava jAti vemanam • from the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts it is recorded that there arc 
seven sub-divisions in the tnbe of the Maravas, respect 
ively denominated Sembunattu, Agnttha, Oru nattu, 
Upukatti and Kunchikattu. Among these sub divisions, 
that of the Sembunattu Maravas is the pnncipal one 
In the Madras Census Report, 1891 the following 
are returned as the most important sub^livisions — 
Agamudaiyan Kalian, Karana, Kondaikatti, Kottani, 
Sembanattu, and Vannikutti Among the Sembanattus 
(or Sembanadus) the following septs or khilais have 
been recorded — 


Marikka. 

Piccha. 

Tondamin. 

SItrama. 


Thanicha. 

Karuputhra. 

Kalra. 


* llvlm> Jooiu. Lit Science IV iSjC. 
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“The Kondayamkottai Maravais,” Mr. F, Fawcett 
writes,"^ “are divided into six sub-tribes, or, as they call 
them, trees. Each tree, or kothu, is divided into three 
khilais or branches. These I call septs. Those of the 
khilais belonging to the same tiee or kothu are never 
allowed to intermarry. A man or woman must marry 
with one of a khilai belonging to another tree than his 
own, his or her own being that of his oi her mother, and 
not of the father. But marriage is not permissible between 
those of any two trees or kothus : there are some restric- 
tions For instance, a branch of betel vine or leaves may 
marry with a branch of cocoanut, but not with areca nuts 
or dates. I am not positive what all the restrictions are, 
but restrictions of some kind, by which marriage between 
persons of all trees may not be made indiscriminately, 
certainly exist. The names of the trees or kothus and of 
the khilais or branches, as given to me from the Maraver 
Padel, a book considered to be authoritative, are these — 


Tree 

Kothu. 

IChilai 

Milaku 

Pepper vine ... < 

Viramudithanginan 

Sedhar 

Vettile 

1 

Betel vine .. ... < 

Semanda. 

Agastyar 

Maruvidu. 

/ 

Thennang 

1 

Cocoanut ... ... < 

Alakhiya Pandiyan 
Vaniyan 

Vettuvan 

Komukham 

1 

Areca nut ... < 

Natal vendar 

Kelnambhi 

Anbutran 

Ichang 

1 

Dates ,,, ... < 

Gautaman 

Sadachi 

Sangaran. 

Panang .. ' ... 

1 

Palmyra ... ... < 

Pichipillai 

Akhili. 

Lokhamurti. 


1 

Jambhuvar. 


* Journ. Anthrop Inst., XXXIII, 1903 
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‘ Unfortunately I am unable to trace out the 
meanings of all these khilais Agastya and Gautamar 
are, of course sages of old Viramudithangman seems 
to mean a kmg s crown bearer Alakhiya Pandiyan 
seems to be one of the old Pandiyan kings of Madura 
(alakhiya means beautiful) Akhili is perhaps intended 
to mean the wife of Gautama, Lokamurti, the one being 
of the world, and J ambhuvar a monkey king with a bear s 
face, who lived long, long ago The common rule 
regulating marriages among BrShmans, and indeed 
people of almost every caste in Southern India, is that 
the proper husband for the girl is her mothers brother 
or his son But this is not so among the Kondayam 
kottai Maravars A girl can never marry her mother s 
brother because they are of the same khilai On the 
other hand the children of a brother and sister may 
marry and should do so if this can be arranged 
as though the brother and sister are of the same 
khilai their children are not because the children of 
the brother belong perforce to that of their mother 
who IS of a different khdai It very often happens 
that a man marnes into his fathers khilai indeed 
there seems to be some idea that he should do so 
if possible The children of brothers may not marry 
with each other, although they arc of different khilais, 
for two brothers may not marry into the same khilai 
One of the first things to be done in connection with 
a mamage is that the female relations of the bnde 
groom must go and examine the intended bride, to 
test her physical suitability She should not, os it 
was explamed to me have a flat foot the calf of 
her leg should be slender, not so thick as the thigh 
the skm on the throat should not form more than 
two wnnldes, the hair over the temple should grow 
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crossways. The last, is very important.” A curl on 
the forehead resembling the head of a snake is of evil 
omen. 

In one form of the marriage rites as carried out 
by the Maravans, the bridegioom’s party proceed, on 
an auspicious day which has been fixed beforehand, 
to the home of the bride, taking with them five 
cocoanuts, five bunches of plantains, five pieces of 
turmeric, betel, and flowers, and the tali strung on 
a thread dyed with turmeiic At the auspicious hour, 
the bride is seated within the house on a plank, 
facing east The bridegroom’s sister removes the 
string of black beads from her neck, and ties the tali 
thereon. While this is being done, the conch-shell 
is blown, and women indulge in what Mr. Fawcett 
describes as a shrill kind of keening (kulavi idal) The 
bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom, where 
they sit side by side on a plank, and the ceremony 
of warding off the evil eye is performed. Further, 
milk is poured by people with crossed hands over the 
heads of the couple. A feast is held, in which meat 
takes a prominent part, A Mara van, who was asked 
to describe the marriage ceremony, replied that it 
consists in killing a sheep or fowl, and the bringing 
of the bride by the bridegroom’s sister to her brother’s 
house after the tali has been tied. The Kondaikatti 
Maravans, in some places, substitute for the usual golden 
tali a token representing “the head of Indra fastened 
to a bunch of human hair, or silken strings representing 
his hair ” 

In another form of the marriage ceremony, the 
father of the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house. 


V-3B 


♦ F. Fawcett, loc cit 
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accompamed by his relations, with the Mowing articles 
m a box made of plaited palmyra leaves — 


5 bundles of betel 
31 measures of nee. 
7 cocoanuts. 

70 plantains. 


7 lumps of jaggeiy (crude 
sugar). 

ii pieces of tunnena 
Flowers, sandal pastes etc. 


At the bndes house, these presents are touched 
by those assembled there, and the box is handed over to 
the bndes father On the weddmg’ day (which is four 
days afterwards) pongal (cooked nee) is offered to the 
house god early m the morning Later in the day the 
bndegroom is taken in a palanquin to the house of the 
bnde. Betel is presented to him by her father or 
brother The bnde generally remams withm the house 
till the time for tying the tali has arrived The maternal 
uncle then blindfolds her with his hand lifts her up, and 
carries her to the bndegroom Four women stand 
round the contracting couple and pass round a dish 
contaming a broken cocoanut and a cake three tunes. 
The bnde and bndegroom then spit into the dish, and 
the females set up their shrill keening The maternal 
uneJes jom them hands together and, on receiving the 
assent of those present the bndegroom s sister ties the 
tall on the bndes neck The tali consists of a nng 
attached to a black silk thread After mamage, the 
‘ silk tab IS, for every day purposes, replaced by golden 
beads strung on a stnng, and the tali used at the 
weddmg IS often borrowed for the occasion. The tali 
having been tied the pair are blessed, and in some 
places, their knees, shoulders, heads, and backs are 
touched with a betel leaf dipped in mdk, and blessed 
with the words ‘ May the pair be prosperous giving nse 
to leaves like a ban)sin tree, roots like the thurvi 
(Cyitodm Dact^lon) grass and like the bamboo” Of 
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the thuivi grass it is said in the Atharwana Veda “May 
this grass, which rose from the water of life, which has 
a hundred roots and a hundied stems, efface a bundled 
of my sins, and prolong my existence on eaith for a 
hundred years.” 

Still further variants of the marriage ceremonial are 
described by Mr. Fawcett, in one of which “ the Brah- 
man priest (purohit) hands the tali to the bridegroom’s 
sister, who in turn hands it to the bridegroom, who ties 
a knot in it. The sister then ties two more knots in it, 
and puts it round the bride’s neck. After this has been 
done, and while the pair are still seated, the Brahman 
ties together the little fingers of the right hands of the 
pair, which are interlocked, with a silken thread. The 
pair then rise, walk thrice round the marriage seat 
(manavanai), and enter the house, where they sit, and 
the bridegroom receives present from the bride’s father. 
The fingers are then untied. While undergoing the 
ceremony, the bridegroom wears a thread smeared 
with turmeric tied round the right wrist. It is called 
kappu.” 

In the manuscript already quoted,"^ it is noted that 
“should It so happen, either in the case of wealthy 
rulers of districts or of poorer common people, that any 
impediment arises to prevent the complete celebration 
of the marriage with all attendant ceremonies according 
to the sacred books and customs of the tribe, then the 
tall only is sent, and the female is brought to the house 
of her husband. At a subsequent period, even after two 
or three children have been born, the husband sends the 
usual summons to a marriage of areca nut and betel 
leaf, and, when the relatives are assembled, the bride 


* Madras Joum Lit Science, IV, 1836 
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and bndegroom are publicly seated in state under the 
marriage pandal , the want of completeness in the former 
contract is made up and, all needful ceremonies being 
gone through, they perform the pubhc procession through 
the streets of the town, when they break the cocoanut 
m the presence of Vignfisvara (Ganfisa), and, accordmg 
to the means possessed by the parties, the celebration 
of the marriage is concluded in one day, or prolonged 
to two, three or four days. The tali, being tied on hns 
the name of katu tSh and the name of the last ceremony 
is called the removal of the former deficiency If it so 
happen that, after the first ceremony the second be 
not performed, then the children of such an alliance 
are lightly regarded among the Maravas Should the 
husband die during the continuance of the first relation 
and before the second ceremony be performed, then the 
body of the man and also the woman are placed upon 
the same seat, and the ceremonies of the second mamage, 
according to the customs of the tribe, being gone through, 
the tall IS taken off the woman is considered to be 
a widow, and can marry with some other man It is 
further recorded • of the Orunattu Maravans that “ the 
elder or younger sister of the bridegroom goes to the 
house of the bnde, and, to the sound of the conch shell, 
tics on the tali , and, early on the following morning 
bnngs her to the house of the bridegroom. After some 
time, occasionally three or four years, when there are 
indications of offspnng, m the fourth or fifth month, the 
relatives of the pair assemble, and perform the ceremony 
of removing the deficiency placing the man and his wife 
on a seat in public, and having the sacrifice by fire and 
other matters conducted by the PrOhitan (or Brahman) , 


• iUrlm Joam. Lli. S«Icoc« I\ iSjfi. 
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after which the relatives sprinkle seshai nee (or rice 
beaten out without any application of water) over the 
heads of the pair The relatives are feasted and other- 
wise hospitably entertained , and these in return bestow 
donations on the pair, from one fanam to one pagoda 
The marriage is then finished. Sometimes, when money 
for expenses is wanting, this wedding ceremony is post- 
poned till after the birth of two or three children If 
the first husband dies, another marriage is customary 
Should It so happen that the husband, after the tying 
on of the tali m the first instance, dislikes the object of 
his former choice, then the people of their tribe are 
assembled , she is conducted back to her mother’s house ; 
sheep, oxen, eating-plate, with brass cup, jewels, orna- 
ments, and whatever else she may have brought with 
her from her mother’s house, are returned , and the tali, 
which was put on, is broken off and taken away. If the 
wife dislikes the husband, then the money he paid, the 
expenses which he incurred m the wedding, the tali 
which he caused to be bound on her, are restored to him, 
and the woman, taking whatsoever she brought with her, 
returns to her mother’s house, and marries again at her 
pleasure.” 

It is recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1891, 
that “a special custom obtaining among the Marava 
zemindars of Tinnevelly is mentioned by the Registrar 
of that district. It is the celebration of marriage by 
means of a proxy for the bridegroom in the shape of 
a stick, which is sent by the bridegroom, and is set up 
in the marriage booth m his place The tali is tied by 
some one representative of the bridegroom, and the 
marriage ceremony then becomes complete . 

Widow re-marriage is freely allowed and practiced, 
except in the Sembunattu sub-division.” “ A widow,” 
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Mr Fawcett writes, 'may marty her deceased hus 
bands elder brother but not a younger brother If 
she does not like him she may marry some one 
else. 

When a girl reaches puberty, news of the event is 
conveyed by a washerman On the sixteenth day she 
comes out of seclusion bathes, and returns home At 
the threshold, her future husband s sister is standing, and 
averts the evil eye by wavmg betel leaves, plantains 
cocoanuts cooked flour paste (puttu), a vessel filled with 
water, and an iron measure containing rice with a style 
(ambu) stuck m iL The style is removed by the girl s 
prospective sister in law, who beats her with it as she 
enters the house, A feast is held at the expense of the 
girl s maternal uncle, who bnngs a goat, and ties it to 
a pole at her house 

Both bunal and cremation are practiced by the 
Maravans, The Sembunattu Maravans of Rtan&d 
regard the Agamudaiyans as their servants, and the water 
with which the corpse is washed, is brought by them 
Further, it is an Agamudaiyan, and not the son of the 
deceased, who carries the fire pot to the bunal ground 
The corpse is earned thither on a bier or palanquin. The 
grave is dug by an Andi, never by a Pallan or Paratyan. 
Salt, powdered bnck, and sacred ashes are placed on the 
floor thereof and the corpse is placed in it m a sitting 
posture. The Kondaiyamkottai Maravans of Rimn&d, 
who are stone and bnck masons, bum their dead, and, 
on their way to the burning ground, the bearers of the 
corpse walk over cloths spread on the ground On the 
second or third day, lingams arc made out of the ashes, 
or of mud from the gra\^ if the corpse has been buned 
To these, as well as to the soul of the deceased, and 
to the crows, offerings are made. On the sixteenth day 
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nine kinds of seed-grain are placed over the grave, or the 
spot where the corpse was burnt. A Pandaram sets up 
five kalasams (brass vessels), and does puja (worship). 
The son of the deceased, who officiated as chief mourner, 
goes to a Pillayar (Ganesa) shrine, carrying on his head 
a pot containing a lighted lamp made of flour. As he 
draws near the god, a screen is stretched m front thereof. 
He then takes a few steps backwards, the screen is 
removed, and he worships the god. He then letires, 
walking backwards The flour is distributed among 
those present. Presents of new cloths are made to the 
sons and daughters of the deceased In his account of 
the Kondaiyamkottai Maravans, Mr. Fawcett gives the 
following account of the funeral rites. “ Sandals having 
been fastened on the feet, the corpse is carried in a 
recumbent position, legs first, to the place of cremation. 
A little rice is placed m the mouth, and the relatives put 
a little money into a small vessel which is kept beside 
the chest. The karma karta (chief mourner) walks thrice 
round the corpse, carrying an earthen vessel filled with 
water, in which two or three holes are pierced He 
allows some water to fall on the corpse, and breaks the 
pot near the head, which lies to the south No Brahman 
attends this part of the ceremony When he has broken 
the pot, the karma karta must not see the corpse again ; 
he goes away at once, and is completely shaved. The 
barber takes the cash which has been collected, and 
lights the pyre When he returns to the house, the 
karma karta prostrates himself before a lighted lamp ; 
he partakes of no food, except a little grain and boiled 
pulse and water, boiled with coarse palm sugar and 
ginger. Next day he goes to the place of cremation, 
picks up such calcined bones as he finds, and places them 
in a basket, so that he may some day throw them in 
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water which is considered to be sacred. On the eleventh 
or twelfth day, some gram is sown m two new earthen 
vessels which have been broken, an4 there is continued 
weeping around these On the sixteenth day, the young 
plants, which have sprouted, are removed, and put into 
water, weeping gomg on aU the while and, after this 
has been done, the relatives bathe and enjoy a festive 
meal, after which the karma karta is seated on a white 
cloth, and is presented with a new cloth and some money 
by his father m law and other relatives who are present. 
On the seventeenth day takes place the punyaga 
vachanam or purification, at which the BrShman priest 
presides, and the karma karta takes an oil bath The 
wood of the plpal tree {Fuus reltgiosa) is never used for 
purposes of cremation. 

Concerning the death ceremonies in the Tnchinopoly 
dismct, Mr F R, Hemmgway writes as follows 
" Before the corpse is removed, the chief mourner and 
his wife take two balls of cow-dung, m which the barber 
has mixed various kinds of grain, and stick them on to 
the wall of the house These are thrown into water on 
the eighth day The ceremonial is called pattam kat 
tugiradu, or investing with the title, and mdieates the 
succession to the dead man s estate A rocket is fired 
when the corpse is taken out of the housa On the suxth 
day, a pandal (booth) of nAval {Eugenia Jambolana) 
leaves is prepared, and offerings arc made m it to the 
manes of the ancestors of the family It is remoied on 
the eighth day, and the chief mourner puts a turban on, 
and merry making and dances are indulged in There 
are ordmanly no karumantaram ceremonies, but they 
are sometimes performed on the sixteenth day, a BrSh 
man being called in On the return home from these 
ceremonies, each member of the party has to dip hu toe 
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into a mortar full of cow-dung watei, and the last man 
has to knock it down ” 

Among some Kondaiyamkoitai Maravans, a cere- 
mony called palaya kaimandhiram, oi old death 
ceremony, is performed. Some months after the death 
of one who has died an unnatural death, the skull is 
exhumed, and placed beneath a pandal (booth) in an 
open space near the village. Libations of toddy are 
indulged in, and the villageis dance wildly round the 
head. The ceremony lasts over three da)'s, and the 
final death ceremonies are then performed. 

For the following account of the jellikattu or bull- 
baiting, which is practiced by the Maravans, I am 
indebted to a note by Mr. J. H. Nelson. “This,” he 
writes, “ is a game worthy of a bold and fiee people, 
and It is to be regretted that certain Collectors (District 
Magistrates) should have discouraged it under the idea 
that it was somewhat dangerous. The jellikattu is 
conducted in the following manner. On a certain day 
in the year, large crowds of people, chiefly males, 
assemble together in the morning in some extensive 
open space, the dry bed of a river perhaps, or of a 
tank (pond), and many of them may be seen leading 
ploughing bullocks, of which the sleek bodies and 
rather wicked eyes afford clear evidence of the extra 
diet they have received for some days in anticipation 
of the great event. The owners of these animals 
soon begin to brag of their strength and speed, and to 
challenge all and any to catch and hold them , and in a 
short time one of the best beasts is selected to open the 
day’s proceedings A new cloth is made fast round his 
horns, to be the prize of his captor, and he is then led 


* Manual of the Madura district 
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out into the midst of the arena by his owner and there 
left to himself surrounded by a throng of shoutmg 
and excited strangers Unaccustomed to this sort of 
treatment, and excited by the gestures of those who 
have undertaken to catch him the bullock usually lowers 
his head at once, and charges wildly mto the midst of 
the crowd, who nimbly run off on either side to make 
way for him His speed bemg much greater than that 
of the men, he soon overtakes one of his enemies and 
makes at him to toss him savagely Upon this the 
man drops on the sand like a stone, and the bullock, 
instead of gonng him, leaps over his body and rushes 
after another The second man drops in his turn, and is 
passed hke the first and, after repeatmg this operation 
several times the beast either succeeds m breaking the 
nng, and gallopmg off to his village, chargmg every 
person he meets on the way or is at last caught and 
held by the most vigorous of his pursuers Strange as 
It may seem, the bullocks never by any chance toss 
or gore any one who throws himself down on their 
approach and the only danger arises finm then- acci 
dentally reachmg unseen and unheard some one who 
remams standmg After the first two or three animals 
have been let loose one after the other two or three, or 
even half a dozen are let loose at a time, and the scene 
quickly becomes most exciting The crowd sways 
violently to and fro in various directions m frantic 
efforts to escape being knocked over the air is filled 
with shouts, screams, and laughter and the bullocks 
thunder over the plam as fiercely as if blood and 
slaughter were their sole occupation In this wa) per 
haps two or three hundred animals arc run in the course 
of a day, and when all go home toivards cvenmg a few 
cuts and bruises, borne with the utmost cheerfulness. 
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are the only results of an amusement which requires 
great courage agility on the part of the competitors 
for the prizes — that is for the cloths and other things 
tied to the bullocks’ horns — and not a little on the part 
of the mere bystandeis. The only time I saw this sport 
(from a place of safety) I was highly delighted with the 
entertainment, and no accident occurred to mar my 
pleasure. One man indeed was slightly wounded in the 
buttock, but he was quite able to walk, and seemed 
to be as happy as his friends ” 

A further account of thejallikat or jellicut is given 
in the Gazetteer of the Madura district “ The word 
jallikattu literally means tying of ornaments. On a day 
• fixed and advertised by beat of drums at the adjacent 
weekly markets, a number of cattle, to the horns of 
which cloths and handkerchiefs have been tied, are 
loosed one after the other, in quick succession, from 
a large pen or other enclosure, amid a furious tom- 
tomming and loud shouts from the crowd of assembled 
spectators The animals have first to run the gauntlet 
down a long lane formed of country carts, and then 
gallop off wildly m every direction. The game consists 
in endeavouring to capture the cloths tied to their 
horns To do this requires fleetness of foot and 
considerable pluck, and those who are successful are the 
heroes of the hour Cuts and bruises are the reward of 
those who are less skilful, and now and again some of 
the excited cattle charge into the on-lookers, and send 
a few of them flying. The sport has been prohibited on 
more than one occasion But, seeing that no one need 
run any risks unless he chooses, existing official opinion 
inclines to the view that it is a pity to discourage a manly 
amusement which is not really more dangerous than 
football, steeple-chasing, or fox-hunting The keenness 
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of the more vinle sections of the community, especially 
the Kalians (y v ), m this game is extraordinary, and, m 
many villages, cattle are bred and reared specially for iL 
The best jallikats are to be seen in the Kalian country 
in Tirumangalam, and next come those m Mfilur and 
Madura taluks 

‘ Boomerangs Dr G Oppert writes • ‘ are used 
by the Maravans and Kalians when hunting deer The 
Madras Museum collection contams three (two ivory, 
one wooden) from the Tanjore armoury In the arsenal 
of the PudukOttai Raja a stock of wooden boomerangs is 
always kept Their name m Tamil is valai tade (bent 
stick) To Mr R Bruce Foote I am mdebted for the 
following note on the use of the boomerang m the 
Madura district A very favourite weapon of the 

Madura country is a kind of curved throwing stick, 
having a general likeness to the boomerang of the 
Australian aborigines I have in my collection two of 
these Maravar weapons obtained from near Sivaganga 
The larger measures 24^' along the outer curve, and 
the chord of the arc At the handle end is a 

rather ovate knob 2^' long and in its maximum 
thickness The thinnest and smallest part of the weapon 
IS just beyond the knob and measures -J-f' m diameter 
by li' in width From that point onwards its width 
increases very gradually to the distal end, where it 
measures 2-}' across and is squarely truncated. The 
lateral diameter is greatest three or four inches before 
the truncated end where it measures i' M) second 
specimen is a little smaller than the above, and is also 
rather less curved Both are made of hard heavy n ood 
dark reddish brown in colour as seen through the 
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varnish covering the surface. The wood is said to be 
tamarind root. The workmanship is rather rude. I 
had an opportunity of seeing these boomerangs in use 
near Sivaganga in March, 1883. In the morning I came 
across many parties, small and large, of men and big 
boys who were out hare-hunting with a few dogs. The 
parties straggled over the ground, which was sparsely 
covered with low scrub jungle. And, whenever an 
unlucky hare started out near to the hunters, it was 
greeted with a volley of the boomerangs, so strongly 
and dexterously thrown that poor puss had little chance 
of escape I saw several knocked out of time On 
making enquiries as to these hunting parties, I was 
told that they were in observance of a semi-religious 
duty, in which every Maravar male, not unfitted by age 
or ill-health, is bound to participate on a particular day 
in the year Whether a dexterous Maravar thrower 
could make his weapon return to him I could not 
find out Certainly in none of the throws observed 
by me was any tendency to a return perceptible But 
for simple straight shots these boomerangs answer 
admirably ” 

The Maravans bear Saivite sectarian marks, but also 
woiship various minor deities, among whom are included 
Kali, Karuppan, Muthu Karuppan, Periya Karuppan, 
Mathurai Viran, Aiyanar, and Munuswami 

The lobes of the ears of Marava females are very 
elongated as the result of boring and gradual dilatation 
during childhood Mr (now Sir) F A Nicholson, who 
was some years ago stationed at Ramnad, tells me that 
the young Maravan princesses used to come and play in 
his garden, and, as they ran races, hung on to their ears, 
lest the heavy ornaments should rend asunder the 
filamentous ear lobes. 
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It was recorded, in 1902, that a young MaraYan, 
who was a member of the famdy of the Zemindar of 
Chokampatti, was the first non Christian Maravan 
to pass the B A degree examination at the Madras 
Umversity 

The general title of the Maravans is Tfivan (god), 
but some style themselves Talaivan (chiel), ServaikUran 
(captain) KaraiySlan (ruler of the coast), or Rayar 
vamsam (Raja s clan) 

Mirayan — A sjaionym of Maran 
Mari —Mari or Marimanisaru is a sub-division of 
H oleya 

Mariyan — Said to be a sub division of KOlayan 
Markandeya. — A gOtra of Padma Sal£ and SEniyan 
(DSvanga), named after the nshi or sage Markandfiya, 
who was remarkable for his austerities and great age, 
and IS also known as Djighayus (the long lived). Some 
DEvangas and the SSlSpus claim him as theu- ancestor 
Mam {Putts btngtsimsis) — An exogamous sept of 
Mala and Mutracha, Mam gunta (pond near a fig tree) 
occurs as an exogamous sept of YanAdi 

Marumakkatbayam — ^The Malayalam name for 
the law of inheritance through the female line. 

Marvari — A temtonal name, meaning a native of 
Marwar At times of census, Marvin has been returned 
as a caste of Jams, t s Marvins who are Jams by 
religion The Marvins are enterpnsing traders who 
have settled in vanous parts of Southern India, and arc, 
m the city of Madras, money lenders. 

Misddlka.— A synonym for Nidava Bant 
Masila (misi dirt) —An exogamous sept of 
DCvinga 

Masthin —A Muhammadan title, meaning n saint, 
returned at umes of census 
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Mastiga.— The Mastigas are described by the Rev. 
J. Cam as mendicants and bards, who beg from Gollas, 
Malas, and Madigas I am informed that they are also 
known as Mala Mastigas, as they are supposed to be 
illegitimate descendants of the Malas, and usually beg 
from them When engaged m begging, they perform 
various contortionist and acrobatic feats. 

Matam (monastery, or religious institution). — An 
exogamous sept of Devanga. 

Matanga.— Matanga or Matangi is a synonym of 
Madiga. The Madigas sometimes call themselves 
Matangi Makkalu, or children of Matangi, who is their' 
favourite goddess Matangi is further the name of certain 
dedicated prostitutes, who are respected by the Madiga 
community. 

Matavan.— Recorded, m the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as a name for the Pulikkapanikkan sub- 
division of Nayar 

Matsya (fish), — A sept of Domb. 

Mattiya. — The Mattiyas are summed up as follows 
m the Madras Census Report, 1901. “In Vizagapatam 
these are hill cultivators from the Central Provinces, 
who are stated in one account to be a sub-division 
of the Gonds Some of them wear the sacred thread, 
because the privilege was conferred upon their families 
by former Rajas of Malkanagin, where they reside 
They are said to eat with Ronas, drink with Porojas, 
but smoke only with their own people The name 
IS said to denote workers in mud (matti), and in 
Ganjam they are apparently earth-workers and labour- 
ers. In the Census Report, 1871, it is noted that the 
Matiyas are ‘ altogether superior to the Kois and to the 
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Paisas (Porojas) They say they sprang from the sod, 
and go so far as to point out a hole, out of which 
their ancestor came They talk Uny&, and farm their 
lands well 

For the following note, I am indebted to Mr 
C Hayavadana Rao The caste is divided into at least 
four septs, named Bhag (tiger) Nag (cobra) Cheli 
(goat), and Kochchjmo (tortoise) A man may claim 
his paternal aunt 3 daughter m marriage. Girls are, as 
a rule married after puberty When a match is contem 
plated, the would be husband presents a pot of liquor 
to the girls parents. If this is accepted a further 
present of liquor nee and a pair of cloths, is made later 
on The liquor is distnbuted among the villagers, who 
by accepting it, indicate their consent to the transfer of 
the girl to the man A procession with DOmbs acting 
as musicians is formed and the girl is taken to the 
bndegroom s vdlage A pandal (booth) has been 
erected m front of the bridegroom s house which the 
contracting couple enter on the following morning 
Their hands are joined together by the presiding DCsan, 
they bathe in turmeric water, and new cloths are given 
to them Wearing these they enter the house the 
bridegroom leading the bride. Their relations then 
exhort them to be constant to each other, and behave 
tvcll to^*ards them A feast folloivs and the night is 
spent in dancmg and drinking Next day, the bndes 
parents are sent away with a present of a pair of cows 
or bulls as jholla tonka. The remarriage of widows is 
allowed, and a younger brother usually marries the 
widow of his elder brother Divorce is permitted, and 
when a husband separates from his wife, he gi\c3 her a 
new cloth and a bullock as compensation A divorced 
woman may remarry 
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By the Mattiyas, and pther Oriya castes, the ghoro- 
javai (house son-in-law) custom is practiced. According 
to this custom, the poorer folk, in seaich of a wife, work, 
according to a contract, for their future father-in-law for 
a specified time, at the expiration of which they set up 
a separate establishment with his daughter To begin 
married life with, presents are made to the couple by the 
father-in-law 

The dead are burnt, and the spot where cremation 
takes place is marked by setting up in the ground a bam- 
boo pole, to which one of the dead man’s rags is attached. 
The domestic pots, which were used during his last ill- 
ness, are broken there Death pollution is observed 
for eight days On the ninth day, the ashes, mixed with 
water, are cleared up, and milk is poured over the spot. 
The ashes are sometimes buried in a square hole, which is 
dug to a depth of about three feet, and filled in Over 
It a small hut-like stiucture is raised. A few of these 
sepulchral monuments may be seen on the south side 
of the Pangam stream on the Jeypore-Malkangiri road 
The personal names of the Mattiyas are often taken from 
the day of the week on which they are born 

Mavilan. — Described, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a small tribe of shikaris (hunters) and herbalists, 
who follow makkathayam (inheritance from father to 
son), and speak corrupt Tulu Tulumar (native of the 
Tulu country), and Chingattan (lion-hearted people) 
were returned as sub-divisions “ The name,” Mr H. A. 
Stuart writes,^ “ is said to be derived from mavilavu, a 
medicinal herb I think, however, the real derivation 
must be sought in Tulu or Canarese, as it seems to be a 
Canarese caste. These people are found only in the 
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Chirakkal taJuk of Malabar Their present occupation 
IS basket making Succession is from father to son, but 
among some it is also said to be m the female line ” 

It IS recorded m the Gazetteer of Malabar that the 
MavilOns are ■ divided into Tulu Mavilbns and Eda 
MavilOns and sub-divided into thirty illams They are 
employed as mahouts (drivers of elephants) and collect 
honey and other forest produce Their headmen are 
called Chingam (simham, lion), and their huts MSpura. 

MayalOtilu (rascal) — MayalOtilu or ManjulOtilu is 
said by the Rev J Cam to be a name given by the 
hdl KOyis to the KOyis who live near the Godavari river 

Mayan —Recorded, m the Madras Census Report, 
as a synonym of KammSlan The Kamsali goldsmiths 
claim descent from Maya, 

Mfida, Medara, Mfidarlu, or Medarakflran — 
The MOdaras are workers m bamboo m the Telugu Cana 
rese, Oriya and Tamil countries making sieves, baskets, 
cradles, mats fans, boxes, umbrellas and tatties (screens) 
Occasionally they receive orders for waste paper baskets 
coffins for Native Christian children, or cages for pigeons 
and parrots In former days they made basket caps for 
sepoys They are said to cut the bamboos in the forest 
on dark nights, in the belief that they nould be damaged 
if cut at any other time They do not, like the Korachas 
make articles from the leaf of the date palm {Phanitx) 

The) believe that they came from MahEndrSchah 
mountain, the mountain of Indra, and the following 
legend is current among them Dakshudu, the father 
in law of Siva, went to mute his son in law to a 
devotional sacrifice, which he was about to perform 
Siva ivns m a state of meditation and did not nsibl) 
return the obeisance which Dakshudu made by nismg 
his hands to his forehead. Dakshudu became angiy 
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and told his people not to receive Siva or his wife, or 
show them any maikof respect. Parvati, Siva’s wife, 
went with her son Ganapati, against her husband’s order, 
to the saciifice, and leceived no sign of recognition. 
Thereat she shed tears, and the earth opened, and she 
disappeared She was again boin of Himavant (Hima- 
layas), and Siva, telling her who she was, remarried her. 
Siva, in leply to hei enquiries, told her that she could 
avoid a further sepaiation from him if she performed a 
religious vow, and gave cakes to Brahmans in a chata, 
or winnowdng basket She accordingly made a basket 
of gold, which was not efficacious, because, as Siva 
explained to her, it was not plaited, as bamboo baskets 
are Taking his serpent, Siva turned it into a bamboo. 
He ordered Ganapati, and otheis, to become men, and 
gave them his trisula and ghada to work with on bamboo, 
from which they plaited a basket for the completion 
of Parvati’s vow’. Ganapati and the Ganas remained 
on the Mahendrachala mountain, and married Gandarva 
women, w^ho bore children to them. Eventually they 
were ordered by Siva to return, and, as they could not 
take their wives and families with them, they told them 
to earn their livelihood by plaiting bamboo articles. 
Hence they were called Mahendrulu or Medarlu. 
According to another legend,^ Parvati once w'^anted to 
perform the ceremony called gaurmomu, and, w'^anting a 
winnow, was at a loss to know how to secure one. She 
asked Siva to produce a man who could make one, and 
he ordered his ridmg-ox Vnshaban to produce such a 
person by chewing. Vnshaban complied, and the 
ancestor of the Medaras, being informed of the wish of 
the goddess, took the snake which formed Siva’s necklace. 


♦ Manual of the North Arcot distnct 
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and, going to a hill planted its head in the ground. 
A bamboo at once sprang up on the spot, which, after 
returning the snake to its owner the man used for 
making a winnow The snake like root of the bamboo 
IS regarded as a proof of the truth of the story 

As among many other castes, opprobrious names are 
given to children For example, a boy, whose elder brother 
has died, may be called Pentayya (dung*heap) As a 
symbol of his being a dung heap child, the infant, as 
soon as It IS bom, is placed on a leaf platter Other 
names are Thawayya, or boy bought for bran and 
Pakiru, mendicant In a case where a male child had 
been lU for some months a woman, under the influence 
of the deity, announced that he was possessed by the 
goddess Ankamma The boy accordingly had the name 
pf the goddess conferred on him. 

The following are some of the gOtras and exogamous 
septs of the M6daras — 

(a) Gt^iras 

Hanumanta (monkey-god). Bombadai (a fish) 

Pull (Uger) Vjni>ika (Gan4»a) 

Thigcniln (dnoking water). Kasi (Benarea). 

Avisa (Ses^n/a Moduga {BvUa froHdosa). 

Rftla (AVna) Kovila (koel or cuckoo). 

Sfcshai (make ?). 

(^) Excfamovs uftu 

PiUj (cat) Nwvclu (gingeUy). 

Parvatham (mountnin) Scnagapapu (Bengal gram). 

Putta (ant hHI). Tianda (mbscnpllon) 

Konda (mountain). (blue) 

Jnvidi (civet-cat). Singin (a hlU). 

Nnndlkattu (bull ■ mouth) Kanigin (a bill). 

Kandikattu (dhil soup) P6thu (male). 

Kottakunda (new pot). Noginldu (make). 

PooreU (a bird). Kola (car of com). 

Kalltin («onc village). 
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A man most frequently mairies his maternal uncle’s 
daughter, less frequently the daughter of his paternal 
aunt Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is regarded 
with special favour Marriage with two living sisters, if 
one of them is suffering from disease, is common. 

In a note on the Medaras of the Vizagapatam district, 
Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao writes that girls are married 
before or after puberty A Brahman officiates at the 
marriage ceremonies. Widows are allowed to remarry 
once, and the sathamanam (marriage badge) is tied by 
the new husband on the neck of the bride, who has, as in 
the Gudala caste, to sit near a mortar. 

Formerly all the Medaras were Saivites, but many 
are at the present day Vaishnavites, and even the Vaish- 
navites worship Siva Every family has some special 
person or persons whom they worship, for example, 
Virullu, or boys who have died unmarried. A silver 
image is made, and kept in a basket It is taken out on 
festive occasions, as before a marriage m a family, and 
offerings of milk and rice gruel are made to it Bala 
Perantalu, or girls who have died before marriage, and 
Perantalu, or women who have died before their 
husbands, are worshipped with fruits, turmeric, rice, 
cocoanuts, etc 

Some of the Saivites bury their dead m a sitting 
posture, while others resort to cremation All the Vaish- 
navites burn the dead, and, like the Saivites, throw the 
ashes into a river The place of burning or burial is not 
as a rule marked by any stone or mound But, if the 
family can afford it, a tulsi fort is built, and the tulsi 
{Ocimnm sanctum) planted therein In the Vizagapatam 
district, death pollution is said to last for three days, 
during which the caste occupation is not carried out 
On the third day, a fowl is killed, and food cooked. It 
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13 taken to the spot where the corpse was burnt, on which 
a portion is thrown, and the remainder eaten 

The potency of charms in warding ofif enl spmts 
IS believed in For eicample a figure of Hanuman the 
monkey-god, on a thin plate of gold with cabalistic letters 
inscribed on it is worn on the neck. And, on eclipse 
days, the root of the madar or arka plant (Calotropts 
giganted), enclosed in a gold casket, is worn on the neck 
of females, and on the waist or arms of males Some 
members of this, as of other castes may be seen with 
cicatrices on the forehead, chest, back, or neck. These 
are the scars resulting from branding durmg infancy with 
lighted turmeric or cheroot, to cure infantile convulsions 
resulting, it is believed, from inhaling tobacco smoke in 
small, ill ventilated rooms 

Various legends are current m connection with tribal 
heroes One Medara Chennayya is said to have fed 
some thousands of people with a potful of rice. His 
grandson, Mfidara Thodayya, used to do basket making, 
and bathed three times daily A BrShman, afflicted with 
leprosy lost a calf In searching for it, he fell into a 
ditch filled with water, in which the MEdara had bathed, 
and was cured One MEdtua KEthayya and his wife 
were very poor but charitable. In order to test him 
the god Iswara made grains of gold appear in large 
quantities in the hollow of a bamboo which he cut He 
avoided the bamboos as being full of vermin and useless 
At some distance, he found an ant hill with a bamboo 
growing in it md, knowing that bamboos growing on 
such a hill will not be attacked b> vermin, cut it In so 
doing, he cut off the head of a Rishi, who tras doing 
penance. Detecting the crime of which he had been 
guilty, he cried ‘ Sit'a, Siva H is w ifc, w ho was miles 
away, heard him, and knowing that he must be in some 
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tiouble, -s^ent to the spot. He asked her how he was to 
expiate his sin, and she leplied. “You have taken a 
life, and must give one in retuin.” He thereon prepared 
to commit suicide, but his wife, taking the knife from 
him, was about to sacrifice herself when Iswara appealed, 
restored the Rishi to life, and took Medara Kethay^^a 
and his wife to heaven. 

As among many other castes, the sthambamuhur- 
tham (putting up the post) ceiemony is pei formed when 
the building of a new house is commenced, and the deep- 
arathana (lamp -woi ship) before it is occupied. In every 
settlement there is a Kulapedda, or hereditary caste 
headman, who has, among other things, the power of 
inflicting fines, sentencing to excommunication, and in- 
flicting punishments for adulteiy, eating with members 
of lower castes, etc. Excommunication is a real punish- 
ment, as the culprit is not allowed to take bamboo, or 
mess with his foi mer castemen. In the Kistna and Goda- 
vari districts, serious disputes, which the local panchayat 
(council) cannot decide, are referied to the headman at 
Masulipatam, who at present is a native doctor. There 
are no trials by ordeal The usual form of oath is 
“ Where ten are, there God is In his presence I say ” 

When a girl reaches puberty, she has to sit in a room 
on five fresh palmyra palm leaves, bathes in turmeric 
water, and may not eat salt. If there is “ leg’s pre- 
sentation ” at childbirth, the infant’s maternal uncle should 
not hear the infant cry until the shanti ceremony has 
been performed A Brahman recites some mantrams, 
and the reflection of the infant’s face is first seen by the 
uncle from the surface of oil m a plate Widow remar- 
riage is permitted A widow can be recognised by her 
not wearing the tali, gazulu (glass bangles), and mettu 
(silver ring on the second toe) 
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The lowest castes with which the Medaras will eat 
are, they say, KOmatis and Velamas. Some say that 
they will eat with SatSnis 

In the Coorg country, the Medaras are said to subsist 
by umbrella making They are the drummers at Coorg 
festivals, and it is their pnvilege to receive annually at 
harvest time from each Coorg house of their district 
as much reaped paddy as they can bind up with a rope 
twelve cubits in length. They dress like the Coorgs, 
but in poorer style • 

It 13 recorded by Bishop Whitehead t that ‘in 
MercAra taluk, m Ippanivolavade, and m Kadiken m 
Halermad, the villagers sacrifice a kOna or male buffalo 
Tied to a tree m a gloomy grove near the temple, the 
beast IS kdled by a MfSda, who cuts off its head with a 
large knife but no Coorgs are present at the time. The 
blood IS spilled on a stone under a tree and the flesh 
eaten by Medas 

At the Census, 1901, Gaunga ivas returned as a sub 
caste by some Mfedaras The better classes arc taking 
to call themselves Balyas, and affix the title Chetti to 
their names The Godagula workers in split bamboo 
sometimes call themselves OddC (Onya) Mtdara.J 

Meda (raised mound) — An exogamous sept of 
Padma ShlS 

Medam (fight) — An exogamous sept of Devanga. 

Mehtar — A few Mchtars are returned in the 
Madras Census Report, 1901 as a Central Pronnces 
caste of scavengers * This name. Yule and Burnell 
wntc,§ " IS usual in Bengal especially for the domestic 


• G Ulefater MaBOmlofCoorc 
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servant of this class The word is Pers , comp, mihtar 
(Lat. major), a great personage, a prince, and has been 
applied to the class in question in irony, or rather in 
consolation. But the name has so completely adhered 
in this application, that all sense of either irony or con- 
solation has perished Mehtar is a sweeper, and nought 
else. His wife is the Matranee It is not unusual to 
hear two Mehtars hailing each other as Maharaj ' ” 

Meikaval (body-guard of the god). — A name for 
Pandarams. 

Mekala (goats) — Recorded as an exogamous sept 
of Boya, Chenchu, Golla, Kamma, Kapu, Togata, and 
Yanadi. Nerigi Mekala (a kind of goat) is a further 
sept of Yanadi. 

Mekhri.— A sub-division of Navayat Muhamma- 
dans. 

Melachcheri.— A class of Muhammadans in the 
Laccadive islands {see Mappilla) 

Meladava.— Dancing-girls in South Canara 
Melakkaran.— Concerning the Melakkarans, Mr. 
F R. Hemingway writes as follows"^' “The name 
means musicians, and, as far as Tanjore is concerned, 
is applied to two absolutely distinct castes, the Tamil 
andTelugu Melakkarans (of whom the latter are barber 
musicians). These two will not eat in each other’s 
houses, and their views about dining with other castes 
are similar They say they would mess (in a separate 
room) in a Vellalan’s house, and would dine with a 
Kalian, but it is doubtful whether any but the lower 
non-Brahman communities would eat with them In 
other respects the two castes are quite different. The 
former speak Tamil, and, in most of their customs. 


* Gazetteer of the Tanjore distncl 
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resemble generally the Vellalans and other higher 
Tamil castes while the latter speak Telugu, and follow 
domestic practices simdar to those of the Telugu BrSh 
mans Both are musicians The Telugus practice 
only the musician s art or penyamelam (band composed 
of clarionet or nSgasaram pipe, drum, and cymbals), 
having nothing to do with dancing or dancmg-girls, to 
whom the chinnamelam or nautch music is appropriate. 
The Tamil caste provides, or has adopted all the dancing 
girls in the district The daughters of these women 
are generally brought up to their mothers profession 
but the daughters of the men of the community rarely 
nowadays become dancing girls, but are ordinarily mar 
ried to members of the caste. The Tamil Mflakkarans 
perform both the penyamelam and the nautch music. 
The latter consists of vocal music performed by a chorus 
of both sexes to the accompamment of the pipe and 
cymbals The class who perform it are called Nattu 
vans, and they are the instructors of the dancing women 
The penyamelam always finds a place at weddings, but 
the nautch is a laxury Nowada)’s the better musicians 
hold themselves aloof from the dancing women Both 
castes have a high opinion of their oivn social standing 
Indeed the Tamil section say they are really Kalians 
Vellalans, Agamudaiyans, and so on, and that their pro- 
fession IS merely an accident The Vairavi, or temple 
servant of NattukOttai Chcttis must be a RlClakkaran 
Melhkallu —Under the name Mcllikallu or Mnl 
lekalu, seventy six individuak arc returned, in the 
Madras Census Report, 1901 ns ' hill cultivators in 
PedakOta village of Viravalli taluk of the Vizagapatam 
Agency who are reported to constitute a caste b) them 
selves Thc> pollute b) touch, have their own pnests 
and cat pork but not beef 
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Melnadu.— Melnadu, or Melnatar, meaning western 
country, is the name of a territorial sub-division of 
Kalian and Shanan 

Melu Sakkare.— A name, meaning western Sak- 
kare, by which Upparas m Mysore style themselves. 
They claim descent from a mythical individual, named 
Sagara, who dug the Bay of Bengal. Some Upparas 
explain that they work in salt, which is more essential 
than sugar, and that Mel Sakkara means superior 
sugar. 

Meman. — More than three hundred members 
of this Muhammadan class of Bombay traders were 
returned at the Madras Census, 1901. It is recorded, 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, that many Cutch Memans 
are prospering as traders in Kurrachee, Bombay, 
the Malabar coast, Hyderabad, Madras, Calcutta, and 
Zanzibar. 

Menasu (pepper or chillies). — An exogamous sept 
of Kuruba, and gotra of Kurni 

Menokki (overseer) — Menokki and Menoki have 
been returned, in the Travancore and Cochin Census 
Reports, as a sub-division of Nayars, who are employed 
as accountants m temples The name is derived from 
mel, above, nokki, from n 5 kkunnu to look after. 

Menon. — By Wigram,’^' Menon is defined as “a 
title originally conferred by the Zamorm on his agents 
and writers. It is now used by all classes of Nayars. 
In Malabar, the village karnam (accountant) is called 
Men 5 n ” In the Travancore Census Report, 1901, 
Menon is said to be “a contraction of Menavan (a 
superior person) The title was conferred upon several 
families by the Raja of Cochin, and coriesponds to 
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Filial down soutli. As soon as a person was made a 
MenOn, he was presented with an Ola (palmyra leaf for 
writing on) and an iron style, as symbolical of the office 
he was expected to fill, j « , of an accountant Even 
now, in British Malabar, each amsham or revenue 
village has a writer or accountant, who is called 
MOnOn Mr F Fawcett writes * that ‘ to those of 
the sub-clan attached to the Zamorin who were suffi 
ciently capable to earn it, he gave the titular honour 
MOnOn, to be used as an affix to the name The title 
MenOn is in general hereditary but, be it remarked, 
many who now use it are not entitled to do so Properly 
speakmg only those whose investiture by the Zamonn 
or some other reeogmred chief is undisputed and their 
descendants (m the female Ime) mav use it A man 
known to me was invested with the title MCnOn in 
1895 by the Karimpuzha chief who, in the presence 
of a large assembly, said thrice From this day forward 
I confer on Knshnan Nayar the title of Krishna Mfi 
nOn Noivadays be it said the tide MCnOn is used 
by Nayars of clans other than the Akattu Chama " 
Indian undergraduates at the English Universities 
with names such as Krishna MenOn Raman MCnOn 
Ramunni iMfenOn, are known as Mr MCnOn In the 
same way Maratha students are called by then titular 
name Mr Rao 

Mora. — A sub-dmsion of Holcya. 

Mena — At the Madras Census 1901, twenty five 
individuals returned themselves as Mena or Mcraka>n 
They were descendants of persons who were reserved 
for human (Mcnah) sacrifice, but rescued b> Government 
officials in the middle of the last centur) 
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Mesta.— A name taken by some Chaptegaras 
(carpenters) in South. Canara. 

Mestri.— A title of Semmans and other Tamil classes 
The Panan tailors are said to be also called Mestris. 
Concerning the word mestri, or maistry, Yule and 
Burnell write as followsA “This word, a corruption of 
the Portuguese Mestre, has spread into the vernaculars 
all over India, and is in constant Anglo-Indian use. 
Properly a foreman, a master- worker. In W. and S. 
India maistry, as used in the household, generally means 
the cook or the tailor ” 

Mettu Kamsali. — A synonym of Ojali blacksmith. 
Mettu means shoes or sandals. 

Mhallo. — A name for Konkani barbers 

Midathala (locust) — An exogamous sept of Boya 
and Madiga 

Middala or Meddala (storeyed house) — An 
exogamous sept of Padma Sale 

Midichi (locust) — A gotra of Kurni 

Mila.— The Milas are a fishing caste in Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, for the following note on whom I am 
indebted to Mr C. Hayavadana Rao The name Mila- 
vandlu, by which they are commonly known, means 
fishermen They also call themselves Odavandlu, 
because they go out to sea, fishing from boats (oda). 
When they become wealthy, they style themselves Oda 
Balijas The caste is divided into numerous exogamous 
septs, among which are dhoni (boat), and t5ta (garden). 
The custom of menarikam, according to which a man 
should marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, is in force, 
and a man may also marry his sister’s daughter. Girls 
' are generally married after puberty Gold jewellery is 
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presented m lieu of money as the bnde pnce (vOli) On 
the occasion of a marriage, half a dozen males and 
females go to the house of the bnde, where they are 
entertained at a feast She is conducted to the home of 
the bridegroom A plank is placed at the entrance to 
the house, on which the bnde and bndegroom take their 
seats After they have bathed, new cloths are presented 
to them and the old ones given to the barber They 
then sit once more on the plank, and the caste headman, 
called the Ejaman takes up the sathamanam (mamage 
badge), which is passed round among those assembled 
It IS finally tied by the bndegroom on the bndes neck 
The remarriage of widows 13 recognised Each village 
has an Ejaman who, in addition to officiating at ncd 
dings presides over council meetings, collects fines, eta 
The caste goddess 13 Pslamma, to t\ horn animal sacnfices 
are offered and in whose honour an annual festival is 
held. The expenses thereof are met by public subsenp 
tion and pnvate donations The dead arc burnt, and 
a Satini officiates at funerals Death pollution is not 
observed On the tivelftb day after death, the pedda 
rOzu (big day) ceremonj is performed The caste titles 
are Anna and Ayya. 

Milaku (pepper Ptper nigmm) — A tree or kothu 
of Kondaij’amkotti Maravans 

Mihkhan — A class of Muhammadan pilots and 
sailors m the Laccadive islands (see Mappilla) 

Minalaviru (fish people) — An axogamous sept ol 
Bedar or BOjn Min (fish) Pilh occurs as a name for 
Palhs who ha\c settled in the Tclugu countiy and 
adopted fishing ns their profession 

Minchu (metal toe-ring)— An exogamous sept of 
Kuruba, 

Mull (leather rope) —A gOtra of kumi 
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Minpidi (fish-catching) — A sub-division of Panan. 

Mirapakaya ( frutescens ). — An exogamous 
sept of Boya. 

Mirigani.— A sub-division of Domb. 

Miriyala (pepper) — An exogamous sept of Balija 

Mir Shikari.— A synonym of Kurivikkaran 

Misala (whiskers). — An exogamous sept of Boya 

Mise (moustache) — An exogamous sept of Kuruba. 

Mochi.— Mucchi. 

Modikaran.— The name sometimes applied to Nok- 
kan mendicants, who dabble m jugglery Modi is a 
trial of magical powers between two persons, m which the 
hiding of money is the essential thing 

Moduga {Butea frondosd) — A g5tra of Medara. 

Moger.— The Mogers are the Tulu-speakmg fisher- 
men of the South Canara district, who, for the most 
part, follow the aliya santana law of inheritance (in 
the female line), though some who are settled in the 
northern part of the district speak Canarese, and follow 
the makkala santana law (inheritance from father to 
son) 

The Mogers are largely engaged m sea-fishing, and 
are also employed in the Government fish-curing yards. 
On the occasion of an inspection of one of these yards at 
Mangalore, my eye caught sight of the saw of a saw- 
fish {Pi'istis) hanging on the wall of the office Enquiry 
elicited that it was used as a “ threatening instrument ” 
in the yard. The ticket-holders were Mappillas and 
Mogers I was informed that some of the Mogers used 
the hated thattu vala or achi vala (tapping net), m using 
which the sides of the boats are beaten with sticks, to 
drive the fish into the net Those who obj'ect to this 
method of fishing maintain that the noise made with the 
sticks frightens away the shoals of mackerel and sardines 
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A few years ago, the nets were cut to pieces, and thrown 
into the sea, as a protest against their employment A 
free fight ensued, with the result that nineteen indi 
viduals were sentenced to a fine of fifty rupees, and three 
months imprisonment In connection with mi mspec 
tions of fisheries, the following quamt official report 
was submitted. “ The Mogers about the town of Udipi 
are bound to supply the revenue and magistenal estab 
lishment of the town early in the morning every day a 
number of fishes strung to a piece of rope. The custom 
was originated by a Tahsildar (Native revenue officer) 
about twenty years ago, when the Tahsildar wielded the 
powers of the magistrate and the revenue officer, and 
was more than a tyrant if he so liked — when rich and 
poor would tremble at the name of an unscrupulous 
Tahsddar The Tahsddar is divested of his magisterial 
powers, and to the law abiding and punctual is not 
more harmful than the dormouse But the custom 
continues, and the official who, of all men, can afford to 
pay for what he cats, enjoys the privileges akin to those 
of the time of Louis XI Vs court and the poor fisher 
man has to toil by night to supply the rich official s table 
with a delicious dish about gratis." A curious custom 
at Cannanore in Malabar may be incidentally referred 
to Writing in 1S73, Dr Francis Da) states * that at 
Cannanore, the Rajah s cat appears to be c-xcrcising a 
delctenous influence on one branch at least of the hsh 
mg viz,, that for sharks. It appears that, in olden times 
one fish daily was taken from each boat as a perquisite 
for the Rajah s cat, or the poocha mcen (cat fish) collec 
tion The cats apparently have not augmented so much 
as the fishing boats, so this has been commuted into a 
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money payment of two pies a day on each successful 
boat. In addition to this, the Rajah annually levies a 
tax of Rs. 2-4-0 on every boat.' Half of the sharks’ 
fins are also claimed by the Rajah’s poocha meen 
contractor.” 

Writing concerning the Mogers, Buchanan states 
that ” these fishermen are called Mogayer, and are a 
caste of Tulava origin. They resemble the Mucuas 
(Mukkuvans) of Malayala, but the one caste will have 
no communion with the other. The Mogayer are boat- 
men, fishermen, porters, and palanquin-bearers. They 
pretend to be Sudras of a pure descent, and assume a 
superiority over the Halepecas (Halepaiks), one of the 
most common castes of cultivators in T ulava ; but they 
acknowledge themselves greatly inferior to the Bunts.” 
Some Mogers have abandoned their hereditary profes- 
sion of fishing, and taken to agriculture, oil-pressing, and 
playing on musical instruments. Some are still employed 
as palanquin-bearers. The oil-pressers call themselves 
Ganigas, the musicians Sappaligas, and the palanquin- 
bearers Bovis. These are all occupational names. 
Some Bestha immigrants from Mysore have settled in 
the Pattur taluk, and are also known as Bovis The word 
Bovi is a form of the Telugu Boyi (bearer). 

The Mogers manufacture the caps made from the 
spathe of the areca palm, which are worn by Koragas 
and Holeyas. 

The settlements of the Moger fishing community 
are called pattana, Odorottu pattana, Manampade 
pattana For this reason, Pattanadava is sometimes 
given as a synonym for the caste name. The Tamil 
fishermen of the City of Madras are, in like manner, 


* Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, l8o7« 
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called Pattanavan, because they hve m pattanams or 
mantime villages 

Like other Tulu castes, the Mogirs worship bhuthas 
(devils) The pnncipal bhutha of the fishing community 
IS Bobbanya, m whose honour the kOla fesbval is held 
periodically Every settlement, or group of settlements, 
has a Bobbanya bhuthasthana (devil shnne) The Matti 
Brahmans, who according to local tradition are Mogfirs 
raised to the rank of Brahmans by one Vathiraja Swami, 
a Sanyasi, also have a Bobbanya bhuthasthana in the 
village of Matti The Mogirs who have ceased to be 
fishermen, and dwell m land, worship the bhuthas Pan- 
jurh and Baikadthi, There is a caste pnest, called 
Mangala pujan, whose head-quarters are at Banne 
kuduru near Barkur Every family has to pay eight 
annas annually to the priest, to enable him to maintain 
the temple dedicated to Ammanoru or Mastiamma at 
Bannekuduru. According to some Mastiamma is Man, 
the goddess of small pox while others say that she is the 
same as Mohini, a female devil, who possesses men, and 
kills them 

For every settlement there must be at least two 
Gunkaras (headmen), and in some settlements, there 
are as many as four All the Gunkaras wear, as an 
emblem of tbcir office, a gold bracelet on the left naast 
Some wear m addiuon a bracelet presented by the 
members of the caste for some signal sen ice The office 
of headman is hereditary and follows the aliya sarnSna 
law of succession (in the female line) 

The ordinary Tulu barber (Kclasi) docs not shaic 
the MogCrs who have their oivai caste barber called 
Mclantavaim, who is entitled to receive a definite share 
of a catch of fish The Konkani barbers (Mholla) 
do not object to shave Mogers, and, m some places 
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where Mhollas are not available, the Billava barber is 
called in 

Like other Tulu castes, the Mogers have exogamous 
septs, or balls, of which the following are examples . — 


Ane, elephant 
Ball, a fish. 
Deva, god. 
Dyava, tortoise 


Honne, Pterocarpus 
Marsupiuni 
Shetti, a fish. 

Tolana, wolf 


The marriage ceremonial of the Mogers conforms 
to the customary Tulu type. A betrothal ceremony is 
gone through, and the sirdochi, or bride-price, varying 
from SIX to eight rupees, paid. The marriage rites last 
over two days On the first day, the bride is seated on 
a plank or cot, and five women throw rice over her head, 
and retire. The bridegroom and his party come to the 
home of the bride, and are accommodated at her house, or 
elsewhere. On the following day, the contracting couple 
are seated together, and the bride s father, or the Guri- 
kara, pours the dhare water over their united hands. It is 
customary to place a cocoanut on a heap of rice, with some 
betel leaves and areca nuts at the side thereof. The 
dhare water (milk and water) is poured thrice over the 
cocoanut. Then all those assembled throw rice over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, and make presents of 
money Divorce can be easily effected, after information 
of the intention has been given to the Gurikara. In the 
Udipi taluk, a man who wishes to divorce his wife goes 
to a certain tree with two or three men, and makes three 
cuts in the trunk with a bill-hook This is called barafia- 
kodu, and is apparently observed by other castes The 
Mogers largely adopt girls in preference to boys, and 
they need not be of the same sept as the adopter 

On the seventh day after the birth of a child a 
Madivali (washerwoman) ties a waist-thread on it, and 
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gives It a name. Tlus name is usually dropped after a 
time, and another nmne substituted for iL 

The dead are either buried or cremated If the 
corpse IS burnt, the ashes are thrown into a tank (pond) 
or nver on the third or fifth day The final death cere 
monies (bojja or savu) are performed on the seventh, ninth, 
eleventh, or thirteenth day, with details similar to those 
of the Billavas Like other Tulu castes, some Mogfirs 
perform a propitiatory ceremony on the fortieth day 
The ordinary caste title of the MogSrs is Marakaleru, 
and Gunkara that of members of the families to which 
the headmen belong In the Kundapur taluk, the tide 
Naicker is preferred to MarakaJ6ru 

The cephalic index of the Mogfirs is, as shoivn by the 
following table, slighdy less than that of the Tulu Bants 
and Billavas — 


— 
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MogiU {Ptmdattus fautculans ) — An cxogamous 
sept of Kapu and Yerukala. 

Mogotho — A sub^division of Gaudo, the members 
of which are considered inferior because the> cat fow Is. 

Mohiro (peacock) — ^An cxogamous sept or gOtra 
of Bhondan and Gaudo 

Mdksham (heaven) — ^An cxogamous sept of 
Dhvanga. 

Moktessor or Mukhtesar — Sec StSmka. 

Mola (hare) — An cxogamous sept of Gangadikara 
Holeya and Gangadikfira Vakkaliga 
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Molaya Devan.— Aititle of Kalian and Nokkan. 

Moliko.— A title of Doluva and Kondra. 

Monathinni.— The name, meaning those who eat 
the vermin of the earth, of a sub-division of Valaiyan. 

Mondi.— For the following note I am indebted to 
I\Ir. C. Hayavadana Rao. Mondi, Landa, Kalladi- 
siddhan and Kalladi-mangam, arc different names 

for one and the same class of mendicants. The first two 
names denote a troublesome fellow, and the last two one 
^\ho beats himself with a stone The Mondis speak 
Tamil, and coircsjiond to the Bandas of the Telugu 
country, banda meaning an obstinate person or tricksy 
knave [The name Banda is sometimes explained as 
meaning stone, m icfercnce to these mendicants carry- 
ing about a stone, and threatening to beat out their 
brains, if alms arc not forthcoming.] They are as a 
rule tall, lobust individuals, who go about all but naked, 
with a jingling chain tied to the right wiist, their hair 
long and matted, a knife in the hand, and a big stone on 
the left shouldei . When engaged in begging, they cut 
the skin of the thighs with the knife, lie down and beat 
their chests with the stone, vomit, roll in the dust or 
mud, and thiow dirt at those who will not contribute 
alms In a note on the Mondis or Bandas,**^ Mr. H. A. 
Stuart writes that these beggai s ” lay no claim to a 
religious character Though regarded as Sudras, it is 
difficult to think them such, as they are black and filthy 
in their appearance, and disgusting in their habits. 
Happily their numbers are few They wander about 
singing, or rather warbling, for they utter no articulate 
words, and, if money or grain be not given to them, they 
have recourse to compulsion. The implements of their 


* Manual of the North Arcot distnct. 
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trade are knives and ordure. With the former they cut 
themselves until they draw blood, and the latter they 
throw into the house or shop of the person who proves 
uncbantabJe. They appear to possess the power of 
vomibng at pleasure, and use it to disgust people into a 
compliance with their demands Sometunes they he in 
the street, covering the entire face with dust keeping, it 
IS said, their eyes open the while, and breathing through 
the dust Eventually they always succeed by some of 
these means in extorting what they consider their dues." 
Boys are regularly tramed to vomit at will They are 
made to drink as much hot water or conji (gruel) as they 
can, and taught how to bring it up At first, they are 
made to put several fingers m the mouth and tickle the 
base of the tongue, so as to give rise to vomiting By 
constant practice tbev learn how to vomit at tny time 
Just before they surt on a begging round, they drink 
some fluid, which is brought up while they arc engaged 
in their professional callmg 

There ore several proverbs relating to this class of 
mendicants, one of which is to the effect that the rough 
and rugged ground traversed by the Kalladi siddhan 
IS powdered to dust Another gives the advice that, 
whichever iray the Kalladi mangam goes, )Ou should 
dole out a measure of gram for him Othervv isc he vv ill 
defile the road owing to his disgusting habits A song, 
which the Mondi may often be heard warbling, runs as 
follows — 

Mother mother Oh I grandmolher 

Grandmother, who gave birth. 

Dole out rojf mosurc. 

Their original ancestor is said to have been a shep- 
herd who had both his legs cut off bj robbers in a 
jungle The king of the counuy m compassion directed 
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that every one should pay him and his descendants, 
called mondi oi lame, a small amount of money or grain. 

The caste is divided into a series of bands, each of 
which has the right to collect alms within a particular 
area The merchants and ryots are expected to pay 
them once a year, the former m money, and the latter 
in grain at harvest time Each band recognises a head- 
man, who, with the aid of the caste elders, settles marital 
and other disputes 

Marriage is usually celebrated after puberty In the 
North Arcot district, it is customary for a man to marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter, and m the Madura district 
a man can claim his paternal aunt’s daughter m marriage. 
The caste is considered so low m the social scale that 
Brahmans will not officiate at marriages. Divorce is 
easy, and adultery with a man of higher caste is condoned 
more readily than a similar offence within the caste 

Mondolo.— Recorded, in the Madras Census 
Report, 1901, as an Oriya title given by Zamindars to 
the headmen of villages It is also a title of various 
Oriya castes 

Mora Buwa.^A sub-division of Madigas, who 
offer food (buwa) to the god in a winnowing basket 
(mora) at marriage. 

Morasu.— The following legendary account of the 
origin of the “ Morsu Vellallu ” is given m the Barama- 
hal Records ^ “ In the kingdom of Conjiveram, there 

was a village named Paluru, the residence of a chieftain, 
who ruled over a small district inhabited by the Morsu 
Vellallu. It so happened that one of them had a hand- 
some daughter with whom the chieftain fell in love, and 
demanded her in marriage of her parents. But they 


Section III, Inhabitants, Government Press, Madras, 1907 
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would not comply With his demand, urging as an excuse 
the difference of caste, on which the inflamed lover 
determined on using force to obtain the object of his 
desires This resolution coming to the knowledge of 
the parents of the girl, they held a consultation with the 
rest of the sect and it was determined that for the 
present they should feign a compliance with his order, 
until they could meet with a favourable opportunity of 
quittmg the country They accordingly signified their 
consent to the matter, and fixed upon the nuptial day, 
and erected a pandal or temporary building in front of 
their house for the performance of the wedaing cere 
momes At the proper time, the enamoured and 
enraptured chief sent in great state to the bnde s house 
the wedding ornaments and clothes of considerable value, 
with gram and every other delicacy for the entertain 
ment of the guests The parents, having m concert 
with the other people of the sect prepared everything 
for flight, they put the ornaments and clothes on the 
body of a dog, which they tied to the centre pillar 
of the pandal threw all the delicacies on the ground 
before him, and, taking their daughter, fled Their 
flight soon came to the cars of the chief, who being 
vexed and mortified at the tnck the) had plajcd him, 
set out with his attendants like a raging lion in quest 
of his prey The fugitncs at length came to the banks 
of the Tungabhadra ri\cr which they found full and 
impassable, and their cruel pursuer nigh at hand fn 
the dreadful dilemma, they addressed to the God Vishnu 
the following pra)Cr 'Ol Vcnkatnlma (a title of 
Vishnu), if thou wilt gnciousl) deign to enable us to 
ford this rner and wilt condescend to assist us in 
crossing the water, as thou didst Hanumanl in passing 
over the s’ast ocean we from henceforth will adopt thee 
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and thy ally Hanumant our tutelary deities.’ Vishnu 
was pleased to grant their piayer, and by his command 
the water in an instant divided, and left a dry space, 
over which they passed. The moment they reached the 
opposite bank, the waters closed and prevented their 
adversary from pursuing them, who returned to his own 
countr)^ The sect settled in the provinces near the 
Tungabhadra river, and in couise of time spread over 
the districts which now form tlie eastern part of the 
kingdom of Mysore then called Morsu, and from thence 
arose their surname.” 

As in Africa, and among the American Indians, 
Australians, and Polynesians, so in Southern India 
artificial deformity of the hand is produced by chopping 
off some of the fingers. Writing in 1815, Buchanan 
(Hamilton)^^ says that near Deonella or DeonhuIIy, a 
town in Mysore, is a sect or sub-division of the Murressoo 
Wocal caste, every woman of which, previous to piercing 
the ears of her eldest daughter, preparatory to her being 
betrothed in marriage, must undergo the amputation of 
the first joints of third and fourth fingers of her right 
hand. The amputation is performed by the blacksmith 
of the village, who, having placed the finger in a block, 
performs the operation with a chisel. If the girl to be 
betrothed is motherless, and the mother of the boy has 
not before been subjected to the amputation, it is incum- 
bent on her to suffer the operation.” Of the same 
ceremony among the “ Morsa-Okkala-Makkalu ” of 
Mysore the Abbd Dubois t says that, if the bride’s 
mother be dead, the bridegroom’s mother, or in default 
of her the mother of the nearest relative, must submit to 
the cruel ordeal. In an editorial foot-note it is stated 


* East India Gazetteer 
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that this custom is no longer observed Instead of the 
two fingers being amputated, they are now merely bound 
together, and thus rendered unfit for use. In the Census 
Report, 1891 It IS recorded that this type of deformity 
IS found among the Morasus, chiefly in Cuddapah, North 
Arcot, and Salem ‘ There is a sub section of them 
called Veralu Icche Kspulu, or K^pulu who give the 
fingers, from a curious custom which requires that, when 
a grandchild is bom in a famdy, the wife of the eldest 
son of the grandfather must have the last two joints of 
the third and fourth fingers of her nght hand amputated 
at a temple of Bhairava. Further, it is stated in the 
Manual of the Salem district (1883) that ‘the practice 
now observed in this district is that, when a grandchild 
IS bom in a famdy the eldest son of the grandfather, 
with his wife, appears at the temple for the ceremony of 
boring the child s ear, and there the woman has the last 
two joints of the third and fourth fingers chopped off 
It does not signify whether the father of the first grand 
child bom be the eldest son or not, as m any case it is 
the wife of the eldest son who has to undergo the muti 
lation After this, when children arc bom to other sons, 
their wives in succession undergo the operation When 
a child is adopted, the same course is pursued. ” 

The origin of the custom is narrated by Wilks,* and 
IS briefly this Mahadco or Siva, who was in great peril, 
after hiding successively m acastor-oil andjawan planta 
tion, concealed himself in a linga tonde shmb from 
a rahshasa who was pursuing him, to whom a Marasa 
Vakkahga cultivator indicated, with the little finger of 
his nght hand the hiding place of Sna. The god ivas 
only rescued from his pcnl b) the interposition of Vishnu 


• JlblcryotKjion, 
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in the form of a lovely maiden meretriciously dressed, 
whom the lusty rakshasa, forgetting all about Siva, 
attempted to ravish, and was consumed to ashes. On 
emerging from his hiding-place, Siva decreed that the 
cultivator should forfeit the offending finger. The 
culprit’s wife, who had just arrived at the field with food 
for her husbarii, hearing this dreadful sentence, threw 
herself at Siva’s feet, and represented the certain ruin of 
her familv if her husband should be disabled for some 
months from performing the labours of the farm, and 
besought the deity to accept two of her fingers instead of 
one from her husband. Siva, pleased with so sincere a 
proof of conjugal affection, accepted the exchange, and 
ordered that her family posterity in all future generations 
should sacrifice two fingers at his temple as a memorial 
of the transaction, and of their exclusive devotion to the 
god of the lingam For the following account of the 
performance of the rite, as carried out by the Morasa 
Vakkaligaru of Mysore, I am indebted to an article by 
Mr V N Narasimmiyengar “ These people are 
roughly classed under three heads, viz (i) those whose 
women offer the sacrifice , (2) those who substitute for 
the fingers a piece of gold wire, twisted round fingers in 
the shape of rings Instead of cutting the fingers off, 
the carpenter removes and appropriates the rings ; (3) 
those who do not perform the rite The modus operandt 
is as nearly as possible the following About the time of 
the new moon in Chaitra, a propitious day is fixed by the 
village astrologer, and the woman who is to offer the 
sacrifice performs certain ceremonies or puje in honour 
of Siva, taking food only once a day For three days 
before the operation, she has to support herself with 


* Ind Antiquary, II, 1873 
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milk, sugar, fruits, etc all substantial food being 
eschewed On the day appointed, a common cart is 
brought out, painted in alternate strips with white and 
red ochre, and adorned with gay flags, flowers, eta, m 
imitation of a car Sheep or pigs are slaughtered before 
It, their number being generally governed by the number 
of children borne by the sacnficmg woman. The cart 
IS then dragged by bullocks, preceded by music, the 
woman and her husband following, with new pots filled 
with water and small pieces of silver money, borne on 
them heads and accompanied by a retmue of fnends and 
relatives The village washerman has to spread clean 
cloths along the path of the procession, which stops 
near the boundary of the village, where a leafy bower 
13 prepared, with three pieces of stone installed in it, 
symbolising the god Siva. Flowers, fruits cocoanuts, 
incense, etc , are then offered, vaned occasionally by an 
additional sheep or pig A wooden scat is placed before 
the image, and the sacnficmg woman places upon it her 
right hand with the fingers spread out. A man holds 
her hand firmly, and the village carpenter, placing his 
chisel on the first joints of her ring and little fingers 
chops them off with a single stroka The pieces lopped 
otf arc thrown into an ant hill and the tips of the 
mutilated fingers round which rigs arc bound arc 
dipped into a vessel containing boiling gingily {Sesamum 
xndteum) oil A good skin eventually forms over the 
stump, which looks like a congenital malformation The 
fee of the carpenter is one kanthirSya fvnam (four annas 
eight pics) for each maimed finger, besides presents in 
kind The woman undergoes the barbarous and painful 
ceremony without a murmur, and it is an article of the 
popular belief t^ipt, were it neglected, or if nails grow on 
the stump, dire Kun and misfortune mil oiertake the 
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recusant family. Staid matrons, who have had their 
fingers maimed for life in the above manner, exhibit 
their stumps with a pride worthy of a better cause. At 
the termination of the sacrifice, the woman is presented 
with cloths, flowers, etc., by her friends and relations, to 
whom a feast is given. Her children are placed on an 
adorned seat, and, after receiving presents of flowers, 
fruits, etc., their ears are pierced in the usual way. It 
IS said that to do so before would be sacrilege.” In a 
very full account of deformation of the hand by the 
Berulu Kodo sub-sect of the Vakahga or ryat caste in 
Mysore, Mr. F. Fawcett says that it was regularly 
practiced until the Commissioner of Mysore put a stop 
to It about twenty years ago. “ At present some take 
gold or silver pieces, stick them on to the finger’s ends 
with flour paste, and either cut or pull them off. Others 
simply substitute an offering of small pieces of gold or 
silver for the amputation. Others, again, tie flowers 
round the fingers that used to be cut, and go through a 
pantomime of cutting by putting the chisel on the joint, 
and taking it away again. All the rest of the ceremony 
is just as it used to be.” The introduction of the 
decorated cart, which has been referred to, is connected 
by Mr. Fawcett with a legend concerning a zemindar, 
who sought the daughters of seven brothers in marriage 
with three youths of his family. As carts were used in 
the flight from the zemindar, the ceremony is, to 
commemorate the event, called Bandi Devuru, or god of 
cars As by throwing ear-rings into a river the fugitives 
passed through it, while the zemindar was drowned, 
the caste people insist on their women’s ears being 
bored for ear-rings. And, in honour of the girls who 
cared more for the honour of their caste than for the dis- 
tinction of marriage into a great family, the amputation 
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of part of two fingers of women of the caste was 
instituted 

“ Since the prohibiuon of cutting off the fingers," 
Mr L Rice writes,* “the women content themselves 
with putting on a gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, 
which is pulled off instead of the finger itself 

Morasa KSpulu women never touch the new grain of 
the year without worshippmg the sun (Surya), and may 
not eat food prepared from this gram before this act of 
worship has been performed They wrap themselves m 
a kambh (blanket) after a purificatory bath, prostrate 
themselves on the ground raise then- hands to the fore 
head in salutation, and make the usual offering of 
cocoanuts, etc. They arc said, in times gone by, to 
have been lax in their morals and to have prajed to the 
sun to forgive them 

Morasu has further been returned as a sub division of 
Holeya, Mala and Oddd. The name Alorasu Paraij’an 
probably indicates Holeyas who have migrated from the 
Canarcse to the Tamil country, and whose iiomcn like 
the Kalians, wear a horse shoe thread round the neck. 

Motatt — A sub-division of KSpu 

MoyiU — ^Thc Moyilis or Moilis of South Canari 
are saidt b) Mr H A Stuart to bo ‘ admittcdlj the 
descendants of the children of women attached to the 
temples, and their ranks ate even now swelled in this 
manner Their duties arc similar to those of the 
StSnikas [fv) In the Madras Census Report tgoi 
Golaka (a bastard) is clubbed with Modi In the M) 
sore Census Report, this term is said to be applied to 
children of Brahmans b) Malcrus (temple senants in 
M)-sorc) 
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The following account of the origin of the Moylars 
was given by Buchanan at the beginning of the 
nineteenth centur}'-.'^ “In the temples of Tuluva there 
prevails a very singular custom, which has given origin 
to a caste named Mo^dar. Any woman of the four 
pure castes — Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra — 
who IS tired of her husband, or who (being a widow, 
and consequently incapable of marriage) is tired of a 
life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and eats some of 
the rice that is offered to the idol. She is then taken 
before the officers of Government, who assemble some 
people of her caste to inquire into the cause of her 
resolution , and, if she be of the Brahman caste, to give 
her an option of living in the temple or out of its 
precincts If she chooses the former, she gets a daily 
allowance of rice, and annually a piece of cloth 
She must sweep the temple, fan the idol with a Tibet 
cow’s tail and confine her amours to the Brahmans. In 
fact she generally becomes a concubine to some officer 
of revenue who gives her a trifle in addition to her 
public allowance, and who will flog her severely if she 
grants favours to any other person The male children 
of these women are called Moylar, but are fond of 
assuming the title of Stanika, and wear the Brahmanical 
thread As many of them as can procure employment 
live about the temples, sweep the areas, sprinkle them 
with an infusion of cow-dung, carry flambeaus before the 
gods, and perform other similar low offices ” 

The Moyilis are also called Devadigas, and should 
not be mixed with the Malerus (or Maleyavaru) Both 
do temple service, but the Maleru females are mostly 
prostitutes, whereas Moyili women are not Malerus 
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are dancing g^rls attached to the temples in South Canara, 
and their ranks are swelled by Konkani, Shivalli, and 
other Brahman women of bad character 

The Moynlis have adopted the manners and customs 
of the Bants and ha\ e the same balls (septs) as the Bants 
and Billavas 

Mucchi —The Mucchis or Mdchis are summed up 
in the Madras Census Report, 1901, as being a Marathi 
caste of painters and leather workers fn the Mysore 
Census Report it is noted that ‘ to the leather working 
caste may be added a small body of JfOchis shoemakers 
and saddlers They are immigrant MahratSs who it is 
said, came into Mysore with Rhasim Khan the general 
of Aurangzlb They claim to be Kshatriy as and Rajputs 
— pretensions which are not generally admitted They 
are shoemakers and saddlers by trade, and are all Sail as 
by faith The Mucchi Mr A Chattcrton wntcs* 

‘ IS not a tanner, and as n leather u orkcr only engages 
in the higher branches of the trade Some of them make 
shoes, but draw the line at sandals A considerable 
number arc engaged as menial servants in Government 
offices Throughout the country nearly c\ ery office has 
Its own Mucchi whose principal duty is to keep in order 
the supplies of stationery , and from raw matcnals manu 
facturc ink envelopes and covers and generally make 
himself useful A good many of the so-called Mucchis 
however do not belong to the caste as very few h iva: 
wandered south of Madras and they arc mostly to 
be found in Ganjam and the Ceded Distncts The 
duties of the office Mucchi have further been summed 
up as “ to mend pencils prepare ink from jiowdcrs clean 
ink bottles stitch note books jiastc covams rule forms 
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and affix stamps to covers and aid the despatch of tappals ” 
(postal correspondence). In the Moochee’s Hand-book 
by the head Mucchi in the office of the Inspector- General 
of Oidnance, and contractor for black ink powder, it is 
stated that “the Rev J P Rottlei, in his Tamil and 
English dictionary, defines the word Mucchi as signifying 
trunk-maker, stationer, painter Mucchis work com- 
prises the following duties — 

To make black, red, and blue writing ink, also ink of 
other colours as may seem lequisite. 

To mend quills, rule lines, make envelopes, mount or 
paste maps or plans on cloth with ribbon edges, pack 
pai cels in wax-cloth, waterproof or common paper, seal 
letters, and open boxes or trunk parcels. 

To take charge of boxes, issue stationery for cuirent 
use, and supply petty articles 

To file printed forms, etc , and bind books ” 

In the Foit St George Gazette, 1906, applications 
were invited from persons who have passed the Matricu- 
lation examination of the Madras University for the post 
of Mucchi on Rs 8 per mensem in the office of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police 

In the District Manuals, the various occupations of 
the Mucchis are summed up as book-binding, working in 
leather, making saddles and trunks, painting, making 
toys, and pen-making At the present day, Mucchis 
(designers) are employed by piece-goods merchants 
m Madras in devising and painting new patterns for 
despatch to Europe, where they are engraved on copper 
cylinders When, as at the present day, the bazars 
of Southern India are flooded with imported piece- 
goods of British manufacture, it is curious to look back, 
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and reflect that the term piece goods was ongmally 
applied m trade to the Indian cotton fabncs exported 
to England 

The term Mucchi is applied to two entirely diflerent 
sets of people In Mysore and parts of the Ceded 
Districts It refers to Marathi speaking workers in leather 
But It is further applied to Telugu speakmg people 
called Raju Jlnigara, or Chitrakara, who are mainij 
^RflAged in painting makmg tO) s, etc, and not in leather 
work. {See R&cheiar ) 

Muchenkala. — Recorded by Mr F S Mullaly*as 
a synonym of a thief class in the Telugu countr) 

Mudali —The title Mudali is used chiefly by the 
offspnng of Deva d4sis (dancing girls) Kaikolans, and 
Vellalas The \'ellalas generallj take the title Mudali 
in the northern and Filial m the southern distncts B) 
some Vellalas Mudali is considered discourteous, as it 
IS also the title of weavers t Mudali further occurs as 
a title of some Jains Gadabas Occhans Pallis or Vanni 
yans and Panisavans. Some Pattanavans st)le them 
selves Varunakula Mudali 

Mudavandi — The Mudavandis arc said J to be ‘ a 
special begging class descended from Vcllala Goundans 
since the) had the immemorial priiilcge of taking 
possession as of right of an) VclHla child that u-as 
infirm or maimed The Modivandi made his claim b) 
spitting into the child 3 face and the parents were then 
obliged even against their mil to gite it up Thence 
forward it was a Modivindi and married among them 
The custom has fallen into desuetude for the last fort) 
or fifty )cars as a complaint of abduction iiould entail 

• Nmct on CnrnlnU Clitm of iht Uidm PmHrtc; 
f of iKo North Aoeot dlrtrici. 
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seiious consequences. Their special Milage is Modi- 
vandi Satyamangalam ncai Erode I'hc chief Modi- 
vandi, in 1887, applied for sanction to employ peons 
(oiderlies) w ith belts and badges upon their begging touts, 
probably because contributions aic less willingly made 
nowadays to idle men. They claim to be entitled to 
sheep and grain from the ryats.” 

In a note on the Mudavandis, Mi F R. Hemingway 
writes that it is stated to be the custom that children born 
blind or lame in the Konga Vcllala caste aic handed 
over by their parents to become Mudataiidis If the 
parents hesitate to comply with the custom, the Muda- 
vandis tie a red cloth round the head of the child, and 
the parents can then no longer w'lthhold their consent 
Thc}^ have togoe the boy a bullock to ride on if he is 
lame, or a slick if he is blind 

A Revenue Ofhcei writes (1902) that, at the village 
of Andipalayam in the Salem distiict, thcie is a class of 
people called Modatandi, whose profession is the 
adoption of the infirm membeis of the Konga Vellalas. 
Andis are professional beggars. They go about among 
the Konga Vellalas, and all the blind and maimed 
children are pounced upon by them, and cairied to their 
village While parting wuth their children, the parents, 
always at the request of the children, give a few^ some- 
times rising to a hundied, rupees The infirm never loses 
his status He becomes the adopted child of the Andi, 
and inherits half of his property invariably They are 
married among the Andis, and are well looked after. In 
return for their services, the Andis receive four annas a 
head from the Konga Vellala community annually, and 
the income from this source alone amounts to Rs 6,400. 
A forty-first part share is given to the temple of Arthanar- 
iswara at Trichengodu None of the Vellalas can refuse 
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the annual subscription, on pain of being placed under 
the ban of social excommunication, and the Andi will 
not leave the Vell&la s house until the infirm child is 
handed over to turn One Tahsildar (revenue officer) 
asked himself why the Andi s mcotnc should not be liable 
to income tax, and the Andis were collectiv'ely assessed 
Of course, it was cancelled on appeal 

Mudi (knot). — An exogamous sept of Mala. 

Mudjya —The name derived from mudi, a prepara 
tion of fried ncc of a sub-division of Chuditi)'a 

Muduvar —The Muduvars or Mudugars arc a tribe 
of hill cultivators in Coimbatore Madura Malabar, and 
Travancore For the following note on those who 
inhabit the Cardamom hills, I am indebted to Mr A)Imcr 
Ff Martin 

The name of the tribe is usually spelt Muduvar in 
English, and in Tamil pronounced Muthuvar Muthunr 
or MuthuvSnal Outsiders sometimes call the tribe 
Thagappanmargal (a title sometimes used bj Ion -caste 
people in addressing their masters) The Muduvars 
have a dialect of their own closclj allied to Tamil with 
a few MalaySlam words Their names for males arc 
mostly those of Hindu gods and heroes, but Kanjan (dr) 
or sting)), Karupu Kunji (black chick), Kunjita (chicken) 
and Kar M6gam (black cloud) arc distinctive and com 
mon For females the names of goddesses and heroines 
Karapap (black) Koopi (sweepings) and l’a)chi (she 
dev il) arc common Bo) tw ms arc mvanabl) Lutchuman 
and Raman, girl twins Lutchmi and Riima)a Bo) ind 
girl twins arc named Lutchman and Kam i) i, or Lutchmi 
and Raman, 

The Muduvars do not believe themselves to be indi 
genous to the hills the legend handed down from 
father to son, is that thej origmall) livcvl in Madura, 
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Owing to troubles, or a war in which the Pandyan Raja 
of the times n as engaged, they fled to the hills When 
at Bodinayakanur, the piegnant women (or, as some say, 
a pregnant woman) were left behind, and eventually went 
with the offspring to the Nilgiris, n hile the bulk of the 
tribe came to the High Range of North Travancore 
There is supposed to be enmity between these rather 
vague Nilgiri people and the Muduvars. The Nilgiri 
people are said occasionally to visit Bodinayakanur, but, 
if by chance they are met by Muduvais, there is no speech 
between them, though each is supposed instinctively or 
intuitively to lecognise the piesence of the other Those 
that came to the High Range carried their children up 
the ghats on their backs, and it v as thereupon decided to 
name the tribe hludmar, or back people According to 
another tradition, when they left Maduia, they carried 
with them on their back the image of the goddess 
Mlnakshi, and brought it to Neriyamangalam It is 
stated by Mr P E Conner that the Muduvars “ rank 
high m point of precedency among the hill tribes They 
were originally Vellalas, tiadition representing them as 
having accompanied some of the Madura princes to the 
Travancore hills ” The approximate time of the exodus 
from Madura cannot even be guessed by any of the 
tribe, but it was possibly at the time when the Pandyan 
Rajas entered the south, or more probably when the 
Telugu Naickers took possession of Bodinayakanur in 
the fourteenth century It has also been suggested that 
the Muduvars were driven to the hills by the Muham- 
madan invaders m the latter part of the eighteenth 
cenlur}^ Judging from the two distinct types of coun- 
tenance, their language, and their curious mixture of 


^ Mndras Joum Lit Science, I, 1833 
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customs, I hazard the conjecture that, when they amvcd 
on the hills, they found a small tnbe in possession, with 
whom they subsequently intermarried, this trihe havmg 
affinities with the west coast, while the new arrundswere 
connected with the east. 

The tribe is settled on the northern and western 
portion of the Cardamom Hills, and the High Range 
of Travancore known as the Kanan Dfivan hdls, and 
there is, I believe, one village on the Anaimalai 
hills They wander to some extent, less so now than 
formerly, owing to the establishment of the planting 
community in their midst The head quartcrsat present 
may be said to be on the western slopes of the High 
Range. The present Mel V 5 ken or headman lives in a 
village on the western slope of the High Range at about 

2.000 feet elevation but villages occur up to 6,000 feet 
above sea level the majority of villages being about 

4.000 feet aboie the sea. The wandering takes place 
betiveen the reaping of the final crop on one piece of 
land, and the sowing of the next. About No\ ember 
sees the breaking up of the old village and 1 cbniar) the 
establishment of the new On the plateau of the High 
Range their dwellings nrc small rectangular rather flat 
roofed huts, made of jungle sticks or grass (both walls 
and root) and arc \erj neat in appearance On the 
western slopes although the materials lend thcmscKais 
to c\en neater building their houses arc usuallj of a 
rougher tj pc The matcnals used are the stems nnd 
leases of the large leaved Ita (bamboo Orklandra 
traiaitconca) owing to the absence of grass land countrj 
The back of the house has no wall the roof sloping on 
to the hillside behind and the other walls arc gcncrall) 
made of a rough sort of matting made b> plaiting split 
Ita stems 
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Outsiders are theoretically not received into the 
caste, but a weaver caste boy and girl who were starving 
(in the famine of 1877, as far as I can make out), and 
deserted on the hills, were adopted, and, when they 
grew up, were allowed the full privileges of the caste. 
Since then, a ‘ Thotiya Naicker’ child was similarly 
adopted, and is now a full-blown Muduvar with a 
Muduvar wife. On similar occasions, adoptions from 
similar or higher castes might take place, but the adop- 
tion of Pariahs or low-caste people would be quite 
impossible In a lectuie delivered some years ago by 
Mr O H Bensley, it was stated that the Muduvars 
permit the entry of members of the Vellala caste into 
their community, but insist upon a consideiable period 
of probation befoie finally admitting the would-be 
Muduvar into then lanks. 

If any dispute arises in the community, it is referred 
to the men of the village, who form an informal 
panchayat (council), with the eldest or most influential 
man at its head References are sometimes, but only 
seldom, made to the Muppen, a sort of sub-headman 
of the tribe, except, perhaps, in the particulai village m 
which he resides The office of both Muppen and Mel 
Vaken is hereditary, and follows the marumakkatayam 
custom, t e , descent to the eldest son of the eldest sister. 
The orders of the panchayat, or of the headman, are not 
enforceable by any specified means A sort of sending 
a delinquent to Coventiy exists, but falls through when 
the matter has blown ovei Adjudications only occur 
at the request of the parties concerned, or m the case of 
cohabitation between the prohibited degrees of consan- 
guinity, when, on it becoming known, the guilty pair 
are banished to the jungle, but seem nevertheless to be 
able to visit the village at will When disputes between 
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parties are settled against any one, he maj be fined 
generally in kind — a calf a con a bull or grain There 
IS no trial h\ ordeal Oaths by the accuser the accused 
and partisans of both are freely taken The form of 
oath IS to call upon God that the person sneanng, or 
his child may die within so many days if the oath is 
untrue, at the same time stepping over the RSma kodu, 
which consists of lines drawn on the ground, one line for 
each day It may consist of any number of lines, but 
three five, or se\en are usual Increasing the number 
of lines indefinitely would be considered to be trifling 
with the subject 

There do not seem to be any good omens but c\ il 
omens are numerous The barking of jungle sheep 
(barking deer) or sambar the hill robin crossmg the 
path when shifting the village are examples. Oracles 
magic, sorcery witchcraft, and especially the c\il eye, 
arc believed m very firmly, but arc not practiced by 
Muduwars I was myself supposed to baxm cNcrciscd 
the c\ul ey c at one time. It once became my duty to 
apportion to Muduvars land for their nc.xt y car s culti 
vation, and I went round with some of them for this 
purpose, visiting the jungle they washed to clear A 
particular fnend of mine called Kinjan asked for a bit 
of secondary growth icry close to a cinchona esnte 
It was, in fact situated between Lower Ncttigudy and 
Upper Ncttigudy and the mam road passed quite close 
I told him that there was no objcaion except that it 
was most unusual and that prolmbly the estate coolies 
would rob the place and I wanieal him very disiincily 
that, if evil came of his choice he was not to put the 
blame on me \Shortl) afterwards I left Imhi ind 
w-as absent ibou^,lhrea, months and when 1 returned 
I f j hid nrncucnlls 'vipcd otit ih-it 
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village, thirty-seven out of forty inhabitants having died, 
including Kanjan I was, of couise, veiy soriy, but, 
as I found a small bit of the land in question had 
been felled, and there being no claimants, I planted 
It up with cinchona As the smallpox had visited all 
the Muduvar villages, and had spread gieat havoc 
among them, I was not surpiised at their being scaice, 
but I noticed, on the few occasions when I did see 
them, that they were always lunning an ay When I 
got the oppoitumty, I corneied a man by practically 
riding him down, and asked foi an explanation He 
then told me that, of course, the tribe had been sorely 
troubled, because I told Kanjan in so many words that 
evil would come I had then disappeared (to woik my 
magic, no doubt), and retained just in time to take 
that very l^it of land for myself That was nearly five 
years ago, and confidence in me is only now being 
gradually lestored 

The Muduvans have lucky days for starting on a 
j'ourney — 

Monday, start before sunrise 

Tuesday, start in the forenoon 

Wednesday start before 7AM 

Thursday, start after eating the morning meal 

Friday, never make a start , it is a bad day 

Saturday and Sunday, start as soon as the sun has nsen 

When boys reach puberty, the parents give a feast 
to the village In the case of a giil, a feast is likewise 
given, and she occupies, for the duiation of the menstrual 
peiiod, a hut set apart for all the women in the village 
to occupy during then uncleanness When it is over, 
she washes hei clothes, and takes a bath, washing her 
head This is just what eveiy woman of the village 
always does There is no mutilation, and the giil just 
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changes her child s dress for that of a woman. The 
married women of the village assist at confinements 
Tw ins bring good lucL Monsters are said to be some 
times bom heanng the form of little tigers, cows, 
monkeys etc. On these occasions the mother is said 
generally to die, but, when she does not die she is said 
to eat the monster Monstrosities must anvwav be killed. 
Childless couples are dieted to make them fruitful, the 
pnncipal diet for a man being plenty of black monke) , 
and for a woman a compound of various herbs and spices, 
A man may not many the daughter of his brother 
or sister he ought to marry his uncles daughter 
and he ma) have two or three wives, who may or 
may not be sisters Among the plateau Muduvars, both 
polygamy and polyandry are permitted the former being 
common and the latter occasional In the case of the 
latter brothers are prohibited from having a common 
wife, as also are cousins on the fathers side. In the 
case of poljgamy the first mimed is the head wife, and 
the others take orders from her but she has no other 
pnvileges If the inves are amicably disposed the) 
live together but, when inclined to disagree they arc 
given separate houses for the sake of [leacc and harmony 
With quarrelsome women one wife may be m one village, 
and the others in another A man may be polygamous 
in one village, and be one of a polyandrous lot of men 
a few miles off On the Cardamom Hills, and on the 
western slopes, vhcrc the majonty of the tribe liia: they 
are monogamous and express abhorrence of both the 
polygamous and polyandrous condition, though they 
admit, Mith an affectation of amused disgust that both 
arc practiced by their brethren on the high lands 

Marnages arc arranged by the fnends and more 
often by the cousins on the mothers side of the 
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bridegroom, who lequest the hand of a giil or woman 
from her paicnts. If they agiec, the consent of the most 
remote relatives has also to be obtained, and, if everyone 
is amicable, a day is fixed, and the happy couple leave 
the village to live a few days in a cave by themselves 
On their rctuin, they announce w iicthcr they would like 
to go on with It, or not In the foimci case, the man 
publicly gives car-rings, a metal (gcncrall) brass) bangle, 
a cloth, and a comb to the woman, and takes her to his 
hut. The comb is a pooi affair made of split ita oi 
peihaps of bamboo, but it is the essential part of the 
ceremony If the j^robationaiy ])eiiod in the cave has 
not piovcd quite satisfactoiy to both paities, the maiiiage 
is put off, and the man and the woman aie both at liberty 
to tr)^ again wdth some one else Betrothal docs not exist 
as a ceiemony, though families often agree together to 
marr}'" their children together, but this is not binding in 
any w’ay The tying of the tali (mairiage badge) is said 
to have been tried in formei days as pait of the maiiiage 
ceremony, but, as the biide ahvays died, the piactice 
was discontinued. Remarriage of wn'dow^s is permitted, 
and the widow by right belongs to, or should be taken 
over by her deceased husband's maternal aunt’s son, and 
not, under any circumstances, by any of his brothers In 

practice she marries almost any one but one of the 
brothers. No man should visit the house of his younger 
brother’s wife, or even look at that lady This prohibi- 
tion does not extend to the waves of his elder brothers, 
but sexual intercourse even here would be incest. The 
^ same ceremonies are gone through at the remarriage 
of a widow as in an ordinary marriage, the ear-rings 
and bangles, which she discaided on the death of the pre- 
vious husband, being replaced. Widows do not wear a 
special dress, but are known by the absence of jewelry 
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Elopements occur When a man and woman do not 
obtain the consent of the proper parties, they run ai\’aj 
into the jungle or a cave visiting the \illage frequently 
and getting gram etc., from sympathisers The anger 
aroused by their disgraceful conduct having subsided thej 
quietl) return to the nllage, and liieasmanand tvife 
[Itisnoted in the Traiancore Census Report 1901 that, 
after a marriage is settled the bridegroom forably takes 
awat the maiden from her mother a house v\ hen she goes 
out for v\ ater or firewood and In cs n ith her scparatcl) for 
a few days or weeks in some secluded part of the forest. 
They then return unless in the meantime they are 
searched for and brought back bv their relations.] In 
theory a man may divorce his \nfc at will but it is 
scarcely etiquette to do so except for infidehtv or in the 
case of incompatibility of temper If he wants to get nd 
of her for less hornble enmes, he can palm her o(T on a 
friend A noman cannot diiorcc her husband at all in 
theory but she can make his life so unbearable that ho 
gladly allows her to |ialm herself off on somebody else 
Wives who have been divorced marry again freely 

The tnbe follow the west coast or marumakkat'ly am 
law of inheritance w ith a slight difference the property 
descending to an elder or v oungcr sister s son Property 
which seldom consists of more than a bill hook a blanket 
and a few cattle, alw ay s goes to a nephew and is not 
divided m any way 

The tribe professes to be Hindu and the chief god: 
arc PanaliAndav ar (a corruption of Palani'lndi) and Knda 
vallu whoare supixiscd to live in tlie Madurt temple with 
Mlnfikshiammal and her husband Sokurii I hej ire 
also said to worship Ch imi'ittu Rhagavati and Ntriya 
mangalam Snst 1 Siiry an (the sun) is a beneficent deity 
1 he deities which are considered maleficent arc numerous 
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and all lequire propitiation This is not very taxing, as 
a respectful attitude when passing their reputed haunts 
seems to suffice. They are alluded to as Karapu (black 
ones) One in particular is Nyamaru, who lives on 
Nyamamallai, the jungles round which weie said to be 
badly haunted At present they are flourishing tea 
estates, so Nyamaiu has letired to the scrub at the top of 
the mountain Ceitain caves aie regarded as shrines, 
wheie spear-heads, a trident or two, and copper coins are 
placed, paitly to mark them as holy places, and partly 
as offerings to bring good luck, good health, or good 
foitune They occur in the most remote spots The 
only impoitant festival is Thai Pongal, when all who 
visit the village, be they who they may, must be fed It 
occurs about the middle of January, and is a time of 
feasting and rejoicing 

The tube does not employ priests of other castes to 
perform religious ceremonies Muduvars who are half- 
witted, or It may be eccentric, are recognised as Swamyars 
01 priests If one desires to get iid of a headache or 
illness, the Svamyar is told that he will get four annas 
or so if the complaint is soon removed, but he is not 
expected to perform miracles, or to make any active 
demonstiation over the matter Swamyars who spend 
their time in talking to the sun and moon as their 
brethren, and m supplications to mysterious and unknown 
beings, are the usual sort, and, if they live a celibate life, 
they are greatly esteemed For those who live pimci- 
pally on milk, m addition to practicing the other virtue, 
the greatest reverence is felt Such an one occurs only 
once or twice m a century 

The dead are buried lying down, face upwaids, and 
placed north and south The grave has a little thatched 
roof, about six feet by two, put over it A stone. 
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weighing twenty or thirty pounds, is put at the head 
and a similar stone at the feet. These serve to mark 
the spot when the roof jlenshes or is burnt dunng the 
next grass fire The depth of the grave is, for a man, 
judged sufficient if the gravedigger, standing on the 
bottom, finds the level of the ground up to his tiaist 
but, for a woman it must be up to his armpits The 
reason is that the surviving women do not like to think 
that they will be very near the surface but the men 
are brave and know that if they he north and south 
nothing can harm them and no evil approach The 
ghosts of those killed by accident or dying a violent 
death haunt the spot till the memory of the occurrence 
fades from the minds of the survivors and of succeeding 
generations These ghosts are not propitiated, but the 
haunted spots are avoided as much as possible The 
Muduvars share with many other jungle folk the idea 
that, if any animal killed by a tiger or leopard falls so as 
to lie north and south, it will not be eaten b> the beast 
of prey Nor mil it be re visited so that sitting over a 
‘kill which has fallen north and south in the hopes of 
getting a shot at the returning tiger or leopard is a 
useless proceeding 

Totcmism does not exist but, in common with other 
jungle tribes, the tiger is often alluded to as jackal 

Tire IS still often made bj means of the (lint and 
steel, though match boxes arc common enough 'aomc 
dry cotton (gcnerall) in a dirt) condition) is placed along 
the flint the edge of which is struck with the steel 
The spark generated ignites the cotton and is carcfull) 
nursed into flame in dead and dr) grass The Mudunrs 
aUoknow how to make fire b) friction but nonada)-i 
this is acr) seldom resorted to A rotten fog of a parti 
cular kind of tree has first to be found the inside of 
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which is in an extremely dry and powdery condition, while 
the outside is still fairly hard. Some of the top of the 
topmost side of the lecumbent log having been cut away 
at a suitable place, and most of the inside removed, a 
very hard and pointed bit of wood is rapidly rotated 
against the inner shell of the log where the powdery 
stuff is likely to ignite, and this soon begins to smoke, 
the fire being then nursed much in the same way as with 
the fire generated by the flint and steel. 

By the men, the languti and leg cloth of the Tamils 
are worn A turban is also worn, and a cumbly or 
blanket is invariably carried, and put on when it rams 
[It is noted, in the Travancore Census Report, 1901, that 
males dress themselves like the Maravans of the low 
country A huge turban is almost an invariable portion 
of the toilette The chief of the Mudavars is known as 
Vakka, without whose consent the head-dress is not to 
be worn ] I have seen a Muduvar with an umbrella 
Nowadays, the discarded coats of planters, and even 
trousers and tattered riding-breeches are common, and a 
Muduvar has been seen wearing a blazer The men 
wear ear-rings, supposed to be, and sometimes m reality, 
of gold, with bits of glass of different colours in them, 
and also silver or brass finger and toe rings, and some- 
times a bangle on each arm or on one leg. The women 
go in very largely for beads, strings of them adorning 
their necks, white and blue being favourite colours. 
Rings for the ears, fingers and toes, and sometimes many 
glass bangles on the arms, and an anklet on each leg, 
are the usual things, the pattern of the metal jewelry 
being often the same as seen on the women of the plains 
The cloth, after being brought round the waist, and 
tucked in there, is earned over the body, and two corners 
are knotted on the right shoulder Unmarried girls wear 
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less jewelr) thaji the married ivomen and widows wear 
no jewelry till they are remained when they can m no 
way be distinguished from their sisters Tattooing is 
not practiced. Sometimes a stout thread is worn on 
the arm, with a metal cylinder containing some charm 
against illness or the evil eye, but only the mse men or 
elders of the caste lay much store on, or have knowledge 
of these things. 

The Muduvars beheve that they were originally culti 
vators of the soil, and their surroundings and tastes hai-c 
made them become hunters and trappers since coming 
to the hills. At the present day they cut down a bit 
of secondary jungle or cheppukad, and after burning it 
olf sow rJlgp (millet) or where the rainfall is sufficient, 
hill nee, which is weeded and tended by the women 
the men contenting themselves by trying to keep out 
the enemies to their crops After hancst there is not 
much to be done, except building a new village perhaps 
making traps and shooting All they catch is game 
to them though we should desenbe some of the am 
mals as vermin They catch rats, squirrels quail, jungle 
fowl, porcupines, mousc-deer and fish They kill with 
a bloivpipe and dart, many small birds The trijis 
in use are vaned but there arc three pnncipal ones 
one of which looks like a big bow It is fixed upright 
m the ground as a spnng to close w ith a snap a small 
upnght mangle of sharp-edged bamboo to which it is 
connected and into which an) luckless small game ma) 
have intruded its head induced to do so bj finding 
all other roads closed with n cunmngl) made fence 
Another is a bent sapling from which a loop of twine 
or fibre hangs on what appears to be the ground but is 
really a little platform on which the jungle fowl treads, 
and immcdiatcl) finds itself caught b) both legs, and 
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hanging in mid-air The third is very much the same, 
but of stouter build. The loop is upright, and set in a 
hedge constructed for the purpose of keeping the fretful 
porcupine in the path, passing along which the beast 
unconsciously releases a pin, back flies the sapling, and 
the porcupine is hung. If fouled in any way, he 
generally uses his teeth to advantage, and escapes The 
Muduvars are also adepts at catching ‘ ibex ’ (wild goat), 
which are driven towards a fence with nooses set in it at 
proper points, which cause the beasts to break their 
necks Fish are caught in very beautifully constructed 
cruives, and also on the hook, while, on the larger rivers 
below the plateau, the use of the night -line is understood. 
With the gun, sambar, ‘ ibex, ’ barking deer, mungooses, 
monkeys, squirrels, and martens are killed Besides 
being a good shot, the Muduvar, when using his own 
powder, takes no risks. The stalk is continued until 
game is approached, sometimes to within a few yards, 
when a charge of slugs from the antiquated match-lock 
has the same effect as the most up-to-date bullet from 
the most modern weapon Mr Bensley records how, on 
one occasion, two English planters went out with two 
Muduvars after ‘ bison ’ One of the Muduvars, carrying 
a rifle, tripped, and the weapon exploded, killing one of 
the planters on the spot. The two Muduvars immedi- 
ately took to their heels The other planter covered 
them with his rifle, and threatened to shoot them if they 
did not return, which they at last did Mr. Bensley held 
the magisterial enquiry, and the Muduvars were amazed 
at escaping capital punishment 

In their agricultural operations, the Muduvars are 
very happy-go-lucky They have no scare-crows to avert 
injury to crops or frighten away demons, but they employ 
many devices for keeping off pigs, sambar, and barking 
v-7 B 
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deer from their crops, none of which appear to be 
efficamous for long The impicment par cxtcfUncc of 
the Mudiivar is the bill hook, from which he never parts 
company, and with which he can do almost anything, 
from building a house to skinning a rat, or from 
hammering sheet lead into bullets to planting maize 
The bulk of the tnbe live on r5gi or hill nce, and 
whatever vegetables they can grow and whatever meat 
they trap or shoot They esteem the flesh of the black 
monkey {Senmoptihecus jo/ini) above everything and 
lust after it I have seen a Muduvar much pulled down 
by illness seize an expiring monkey and suck the blood 
from Its jugular vein. Muduvars will not eat beef, dog 
jackals, or snakes, but will eat several sorts of lizards, 
and rats, ‘ibex, and all the deer tnbe, fish, fowl and 
other birds except kites and vultures are put into the 
pot The plateau Mudmars and those on the eastern 
slopes, will not cat pig in any shape or form Those on 
the western slopes arc verj keen on wild pig and this 
fact causes them to be somewhat looked don n upon b> 
the others. I th/nk this pork-esung habit is due to the 
absence of sSmbar or other deer in the heart of the 
forests. Muduvars arc fond of alcohol in any shape or 
form They take a liquor from a mid palm which grows 
on the western slopes, and after alloning it to become 
fermented dnnk it freely Some members of the tnbe 
living m the \acimty of these palms, are more or less in 
a state of intoMcation during the whole time it is in 
season. Their name for the dnnk is tippily kal and 
the palm resembles the kittOl (Carja/a urers) The 
western slope Mudmars arc acquainted with opium 
from the west coast and some of them arc sLaies to 
the habit The Mudmars do not admit that any other 
caste IS good enough to cai dnnk or smoke with 
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them They say that, once upon a time, they peimitted 
these privileges to Vellalans, but this fact induced so 
many visitors to ai live that they really could not affoid 
It any moie, so they eat, drink, and smoke with no 
one now, but will give uncooked food to passing 
strangeis 

I have never heard any proverb, song, or folk-tale of 
the Muduvars, and believe the story of their arrival on 
the hills to be their stock tale. They have a story, which 
is more a statement of belief than anything else, that, 
when a certain bamboo below Pallivasal flowers, a son of 
the Maharaja of Tiavancore turns into a tiger or puli- 
manisan, and devours people. Men often turn into 
puli-manisan owing chiefly to witchcraft on the part of 
others, and stories of such happenings are often told 
The nearest approach to a proverb I have heard is 
Tingakilamei nalla tingalam, which sounds lather tame 
and meaningless in English, “ On Monday you can eat ‘ 
well ” — the play on the words being quite lost 

The Muduvars make a miniature tom-tom by stretch- 
ing monkey skin over a firm frame of split bamboo or 
ita, on which the maker thereof will strum by the hour 
much to his own enj'oyment. 

In former days, the whole tribe were very shy of 
strangers, and it is only within the last thirty years that 
they have become used to having dealings with outsiders. 
Old men still tell of the days when robbers from the 
Coimbatore side used to come up, burn the Muduvar 
villages, and carry off what cattle or fowls they could find. 
Even now, there are some of the men in whom this fear 
of strangers seems to be innate, and who have never 
spoken to Europeans. In the women this feeling is 
accentuated, for, when suddenly met with, they make 
themselves scarce in the most surprising way, and find 
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cover as jnstmctively as a quail chicL There are now 
and again men in the tnbe who aspire to read, but I do 
not know how far any of them succeed 

The Muduvars are becoming accustomed to quite 
wonderful things — the harnessing of water which gene 
rates electncity to work machinery the mono-raii tram 
which now runs through their country and most 
wonderful of all the telephone. An old man desenbed 
how he would raise envy and wonder in the hearts of his 
tribe by relating his experience. I am the first of my 
caste to speak and hear over five miles, said he, with 
evident delight 

I have alluded to the two different types of countc 
nance , perhaps there is a third resulting from a mixture 
of the other two The first is distinctl> aquiline nosed 
and thin lipped and to this t) pc the men gencrallj belong 
The second is flat nosed mdc nostnilcd, and thick lipped 
and this fairly represents the women who comp.irc most 
unfavourably with the men in face. I have never seen 
men of the second type, but of an intermediate type they 
are not uncommon On the Cardamom Hills there may 
still exist a tribe of dwarfs, of which \ cry little is known 
The late Mr J D Munro had collected a little informa 
tion about them Mr A \V Turner had the luck to 
come across one, who ivns caught eating part of a barking 
deer raw Mr Turner managed to do a little comer 
sation w ith the man by signs, and aftciavards he rcLatcd 
the incident to Srirangam, a good old Mudunr shiUln 
(sportsman) who listened thoughtfully and then asked 
"Did you not shoot him'" The question put a new 
complexion on to the character of the usually peaceful 
and timid Muduvar 

1 know the Muduanrs to be cap.able of real affection. 
Kanjan teas very proud of his little son and used to make 
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plans for wounding an ibex, so that his boy might finish 
It off, and thus become accustomed to shooting. 

In South Coimbatore, "honey-combs are collected 
by Irulas, Muduvars, and Kadirs. The collection is a 
dangerous occupation A hill-man, with a torch in his 
hand and a number of bamboo tubes suspended from his 
shoulders, descends by means of ropes or creepeis to the 
vicinity of the comb The sight of the torch drives away 
the bees, and he proceeds to fill the bamboos with the 
comb, and then ascends to the top of the rock ” + 

Mugi (dumb) — An exogamous sept of Golla 
Muka,— A sub-division of Konda Razu. 

Muka Dora.— Muka is recorded, in the Madras 
Census Reports, 1891 and 1901, as a sub-division and 
synonym of Konda Dora, and I am informed that the 
Muka Doras, in Vizagapatam, hold a high position, and 
most of the chiefs among the Konda Doras are Muka 
Doras Mi. C Hayavadana Rao, to whom I am indebted 
to the following note, inclines to the opinion that the 
Muka Doras foim a caste distinct from the Konda Doras. 
They are traditionally regarded as one of the primitive 
hill tribes, but their customs at the present day exhibit a 
great deal of low-country influence They speak Telugu, 
their personal names are pure Telugu, and their titles are 
Anna and Ayya as well as Dora They recognize one 
Vantari Dora of Padmapuram as their head 

The Muka Doras are agriculturists and pushing petty 
traders They may be seen travelling about the country 
with pack bullocks at the rice harvest season They 
irrigate their lands with liquid manure in a manner 
Similar to the Kunnuvans of the Palm hills in the Madura 
country 


• Agncult Ledger Senee, Calcutta, No 7, 1904 
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They are divided into two secUons, viz. KCri 
vamsam which reveres the sun. and NSga vamsam, 
which reveres the cobra, and have further \anous 
exogamous septs or mtipErulu, such as v 6 mu or mm tree 
{Meha Azadirachia) chikkudi {^Doltchos Lablub) 
velanga {Feronia eUphantum) kakara {Momordtca 
Charantid) 

Girls are married either before or after puberty The 
m^narikam system is in force, according to which a man 
should marry his maternal uncles daughter On an 
auspicious day some of the elders of the future bnde 
grooms family take a cock or goat, a new cloth for the 
girls mother nce and liquor to the girls house The 
presents are usually accepted, and the pasupu (turmcnc) 
ceremony practiced by many Tclugu castes, is per 
formed. On an appointed da), the bndcgrooms party 
repair to the house of the bride and bring her in pro 
cession to the house of the bridegroom Early next 
mormng the contracting couple enter a pandal (booth) 
the two central pillars of which arc made of the nCrOdi 
{Engcnta Javibolana) and relli {Casrta Ftstuld) trees. 
The maternal uncle who officiates links their little fingers 
together Their bodies arc anointed with castor-oil 
mixed with turmcnc powder and the) bathe. New 
cloths arc then givam to them by their fathers in Law 
Some nce is poured otxr the door of the house, and the 
bnde and bndegroom measure this three limes. The 
ends of their cloths arc tied together and a procession 
13 formed, m hich proceeds to the b.ank of a stream where 
the bnde fetches tooth cleaning slicks three times nnd 
gi\ cs them to the bndegroom «ho re|Hmts the process. 
They then sit douai together, and clean their tcellt 
After a b.ath in the stream the ends of their clothes arc 
once more tied together and the procession returns to 
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the bridegroom’s house. The bride cooks some of the 
rice which has already been measured with water brought 
from the stream, and the pair partake thereof A caste 
feast, with much drinking, is held on this and the two 
following days The newly -married couple then proceed, 
m the company of an old man, to the bride’s house, and 
remain there from thi'ee to five days. If the girl is adult, 
she then goes to the home of her husband 

When a girl reaches puberty, she is placed apart in 
a room, and sits within a triangular enclosure made 
by means of three arrows stuck in the ground, and con- 
nected together by three rounds of thread From the 
roof a cradle, containing a stone, is placed. On the last 
day, a twig of the neredi tree is plucked, planted on the 
way to the village stream, and watered. As she passes 
the spot, the girl pulls it out of the ground, and takes it 
to the stream, into which she throws it. She then bathes 
therein. 

The dead are, as a rule, burnt, and death pollution is 
observed for three days, during which the caste occupa- 
tion is not carried out On the fourth day, a ceremony, 
called pasupu muttukovadam, or touching turmeric, is 
performed. The relations of the deceased repair to the 
spot where the corpse was burnt, collect the ashes, and 
sprinkle cow-dung, neredi and tamarind water over the 
spot. Some food is cooked, and three handfuls are 
thrown to the crows They then perform a ceremonial 
ablution. The ceremony corresponds to the chinnarozu, 
or little day ceremony, of the low-countiy castes. The 
more well-to-do Muka Doras perform the peddarozu, or 
big day ceremony, on the twelfth day, or later on The 
relations of the deceased then plant a plantain on the 
spot where he was burnt, and throw turmeric, castor-oil, 
and money according to theii means The coins are 
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collected, and used for the purchase of matenals for 
a feast 

Mukkara (nose or ear ornament) — An exogamous 
sept of BOya, 

Mukkuvan ""The Muhkuvans are the sea fisher 
men of the Malabar coast, who are dcscnbed as follows 
by Buchanan • * The Mucua or in the plural Mucuar 

are a tribe who live near the sea-coast of Malajnla, to 
the inland parts of which they seldom go and be) ond 
Its limits any way they rarely venture Their proper 
business is that of fishermen as palanqmn-bcarcrs for 
persons of low birth or of no caste but they sene 
also as boatmeru The utmost distance to which they 
will venture on a voyage is to Mangalore In some 
places they cultivate the cocoanuL In the southern 
parts of the province most of them have become 
Mussulmans, but continue to follow their usual occupa 
tions These arc held in the utmost contempt by those 
of the north, who have given up all communication with 
the apostates. Those here do not pretend to be Sudras, 
and readily acknowledge the superior dignity of the 
Tiars. They have hereditary chiefs called Aray an who 
settle disputes, and, with the assismnee of a council, 
punish by fine or excommunication those who transgress 
the rules of the caste. The deity of the caste is the 
goddess Bhadra KMi who is represented by a log of 
wood which IS placed m a hut that is called a temple. 
Tour times a year the Mucuas assemble sacrifice a 
cock, and make olTcnngs of fruit to the log of wood 
One of the caste acts as pnest (puj'tia) They arc not 
admitted to enter within the precincts of any of the 
temples of the great gods who arc worshipped by the 


• Jearncy ihnJDch Cuura, iSi>7 
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Brahmans , but they sometimes stand at a distance, and 
send their offerings by more pure hands ” 

It is recorded by Captain Hamilton*^ that he saw “at 
many Muchwa Houses, a square Stake of Wood, with 
a few Notches cut about it, and that Stake drove into the 
Ground, about two Foot of it being left above, and 
that is covered with Cadjans or Cocoanut Tree Leaves, 
and is a Temple and a God to that Family ” 

In the Gazetteer of Malabar (1908), the following 
account of the Mukkuvans is given “A caste, which 
according to a probably erroneous tradition came 
originally from Ceylon, is that of the Mukkuvans, a 
caste of fishermen following marumakkatayam (inheri- 
tance through the female line) in the north, and 
makkattayam (inheritance from father to son) in the 
south. Their traditional occupations also include chunam 
(lime) making, and manchal-bearing (a manchal is a 
kind of hammock slung on a pole, and carried by four 
men, two at each end). In the extreme south of the 
district they are called Arayans, t a term elsewhere 
used as a title of their headmen. North of Cannanore 
there are some fishermen, known as Mugavars or 
Mugayans, who are presumably the same as the 
Mugayars of South Canara. Another account is that 
the Mugayans are properly river-fishers, and the Muk- 
kuvans sea-fishers , but the distinction does not seem 
to hold good in fact The Mukkuvans rank below the 
Tiyans and the artisan classes , and it is creditable to 
the community that some of its members have recently 
risen to occupy such offices as that of Sub-magistiate 
and Sub-registrar. The caste has supplied many 

* A New Account of the East Indies, I744 

I am informed that the Mukkuvans claim to be a caste distinct from 

t 

the Arayans 
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converts to the ranks of Muhammadanistn In North 
Malabar the Mukkuvans are divided into four exoga 
mous illams, called Poniilani (pon, gold), Chembillam 
(chembu copper) KSnllam, and KSchillani, and are 
hence called Nslillakkar or people of the four illams , 
while the South Malabar Mukkuvans and Arayans have 
only the three latter illams, and are therefore called 
Munillakkar or people of the three illams. There is 
also a section of the caste called K&vuthiyans who act as 
barbers to the others, and are sometimes called Pam 
magans (work-children) The Nslillakkar are r^rded 
as superior to the Munillakkar and the Kavuthiyans 
and exact vanous signs of respect from them The 
Kavuthiyans like other barber castes, have specuil 
functions to perform in conncaion with the removal 
of ceremonial pollution and it is interesting to note 
that sea water is used in the ntual sprinklings for this 
purpose. The old caste organisation seems to have 
persisted to the present day among the Mukkuvans to an 
extent which can be paralleled amongst few other castes. 
They have assemblies (rajnms) of elders called Kadarans, 
or KadakkOdis, presided over by presidents called 
Arayans or Kamanns, who settle questions of caste 
etiquette, and also constitute a diiorce court. The 
position of the Arayans, like that of the Kadai-ans is 
hereditary It is said to ha\c been conferred by the 
different Rfijas in their rcspcctn c temtoncs, with certain 
insignia, a painted cadjan (palm leaf) umbrclki, n suck, 
and a red silk sash. The Arayans are also entitled to 
the heads of porpoises captured in their jurisdictions, 
and to presents of tobacco and /dir tufan when a girl 
attains puberty or is married Their consent is neces 
sary to all regular nuarriagcs The Mukkuians Imc 
their oracles or seers called Ayittans or Attnns, and 
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when an Arayan dies, these select his successor from his 
Anandravans, while under the influence of the divine 
afflatus, and also choose from amonpf the younger mem- 
bers of the Kadavan families priests called Manakkans 
or Banakkans, to perfoim puja in their temples. 

“ Fishing is the heicditar>^ occupation of the Mukku- 
vans. Their boats, made ofaini {AHoca 7 'pus Inrsida) or 
mango wood, and fitted with a mat sail, cost from Rs. 200 
to Rs 500, and cairy a ciew of 5 or 8 men according 
to size. Their nets are of all shapes and sizes, ranging 
from a fine net with a mesh for sardines and such 
small fr)'- to a stout valiya siavuvala or shark net with a 
or 7" mesh , and for a big Badagaia boat a complete 
equipment is said to cost Rs. 1,000. The nets are 
generally made of fibre, cotton thread being used only 
for nets with the finest mesh. Salt is not usually carried 
in the boats, and the fish decompose so lapidly in the 
tropical sun that the usual fishing grounds are compara- 
tively close to theshoie; but boats sometimes venture 
out ten, fifteen, or even twenty miles. Shoals of the 
migratory sardine, which are pursued by predaceous 
sharks, kora, and cat-fish, yield the richest harvest of 
fishes great and small to the Mukkuvan Huge quan- 
tities of mackerel or aila are also caught, and seir, white 
and black pomfret, prawns, whiting, and soles are 
common The arrival of the boats is the great event of 
the day in a fishing village Willing hands help to drag 
them up the beach, and an eager crowd gathers round 
each boat, discussing the catch and haggling over the 
price. The pile of fish soon melts away, and a string of 
coolies, each with a basket of fish on his head, starts off 
at a sling trot into the interior, and soon distributes the 
catch over a large area, Relays of runners convey fresh 
fish from Badagara and Tellicherry even as far as the 
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Wynaad All that is left unsold is taken from the boats 
to the yards to be cured under the supervision of the Salt 
Department with Tuticonn salt supplied at the rate of 
lo annas per maund. The fisherman is sometimes also 
the curer, but usually the two are distinct, and the former 
disposes of the fish to the latter on fixed terms to a 
fixed customer and ‘ looks to him for support during 
the slack season, the rainy and stormy south nest mon 
soon The salt fish is conveyed by coasting steamers 
to Ceylon, and by the Madras Railway to Coimbatore, 
Salem and other places. Sardines are the most popular 
fish and arc known as kudumbam pulartti, or the family 
blessing In a good year 200 sardines can be had for 
a single pie Sun-dned they form valuable manure for 
the coffee planter and the cocoanut groivcr, and arc 
exported to Ceylon the Straits Settlements, and occa 
sionally to China and Japan and boiled with a little 
water, they yield quantities of fish oil for export to Europe 
and Indian ports Salted shark is esteemed a delicacy, 
particularly for a nursing woman. Sharks fins find a 
ready sale and arc exported to China by vay of Bombay 
The maws or sounds of kora and cat fishes nrc dned 
and shipped to China and Europe for the preparation of 
isinglass ”• It will be interesting to wntch the effect of 
the recently instituted Tishcry Bureau in dc\ eloping the 
fishing industry and system of fish-cunng in Southern 
India. 

Mukkuvans work side by side with Mlppillas both 
at the fishing grounds and in the curing y-ards and the 
two classes will cat together It is said that, m former 
times, Mappillas were allowed to contract alliances with 
Mukkuva women and that male children bom as a 

. Fm ' Jo'll* cODCtmln ta.<ilo •« I o- •* 
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result thereof on Friday were handed over to the Map- 
pilla community It is recorded, in the Madras Census 
Report, 1891, that “conversion to Islam is common 
among this caste. The conveits are called Puislam or 
Putiya Islam ^ (new Islam). All Puislams follow the 
occupation of fishing. In the northernmost taluks there 
is a rule that Mukkuva females during their periods 
cannot remain in the house, but must occupy the house of 
a Mappilla, which shows that the two castes live on very 
close terms ” The fishermen at Tanur are for the most 
part Puislamites, and will not go out fishing on Fridays. 

From a recent note (1908), I gather that the Mukku- 
vas and Puislams of Tanur have been prospering of late 
years, and would appear to be going in for a display 
of their prosperity by moving about arrayed in showy 
shirts, watch-chains, shoes of the kind known as Arabi 
cherippu, etc This sort of ostentation has evidently not 
been appreciated by the Moplahs, who, it is said, sent 
round the Mukkuva village, known as Mukkadi, some 
Cherumas, numbering over sixty, to notify by beat of 
kerosene tins that any Mukkuva or Puislam who went 
into the Moplah bazaar wearing a shirt or coat or shoes 
would go in peril of his life Some days after this 
alleged notification, two Mukkuvas and a Mukkuva 
woman complained to the Tirur Sub- Magistrate that 
they had been waylaid by several Moplahs on the public 
road in the Tanur bazaar, and had been severely beaten, 
the accused also robbing the woman of some gold orna- 
ments which were on her person I am informed that 
Tanur is the only place where this feeling exists Puis- 
lams and Mappillas settle down together peacefully 
enough elsewhere 


♦ Spelt Pusler in a recent educational^ report 
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There are two titles in vogue among the Mukkuvans, 
vu Arayan and Marakkan Of these, the former is the 
title of the headmen and members of then families, and 
the latter a title of ordinary members of the communit) 
The caste deity is said to be BhadrakSli, and the 
Mukkuvans have temples of their own, whereat worship 
13 performed by YOgi Gurukkals, or it is said, by the 
Karanavans of certain families who have been initiated 
by a YOgi Gurukkai 

At Telhcherry there are two headmen called Arayan 
mar, belonging to the Kfichillam and Pomllam sections. 
In addition to the headmen there are caste servants 
called ManAkkan It is stated, in the Manual of the 
South Canara distnct, that there is an hereditarj 
headman of the caste called the Ayathen, who settles 
disputes For tnfling faults the ordinary punishment is 
to direct the culpnt to supply so much oil for lights to 
be burnt before the caste demoa The Vclichaplds. or 
oracles who become possessed by the sjunt of the deit) 
among the Mukkuv ans arc called A) athca " hich is prob- 
ably an abbrev lation of A) uthathan meaning a sii ord or 
weapon bearer as the oracle, w hen under the influence 
of the deit) carries a sivord or knife. 

As among other Afala)alam castes Mukkuva girls 
must go through a ccrcmon) before the) attain pubert) 
This IS called pandal kizhikkal, and corresponds to the 
tall kettu kalyanam of the other castes. The consent of 
the Ara) an is ncccssar) for the performance of this cere 
mony On the night prc% lous thereto the girl is smeared 
with turmeric p.astc and oil Carl) on the following 
morning she is brought to the pandal (booth) which is 
erected in front of the house and supported b) four 
bamboo posts. She is Ixathed b) ha\ ing water poured 
o% er her b) girls of septs other than her own After the 
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bath, she stands at the entiance to the house, and a 
Kavuthiyachi (baibcr woman) spi inkles sea-water over 
her with a tuft of grass (^Cynodon Daciylon), A cloth is 
thrown ovei lier, and she is led into the house. The 
barber woman leceives as her fee a cocoanut, some rice, 
and condiments A tali (mairiage badge) is tied on 
the girl's neck by her piospective husband’s sister if 
a husband has been selected for her, or by a woman of 
a sept other than her ow n The girl must fast until the 
conclusion of the ceicmony, and should remain indoors 
for seven days afterwards At the time of ceiemony, 
she receives picscnts of money at the late of two vellis 
per family The Aiayan receives two vellis, a bundle of 
betel leaves, aieca nuts, and tobacco. 

Girls are mairied after pubeity according to one of 
two forms of rite, called kodi-udukkal (tying the cloth) 
and vittil-kudal. The formei is resorted to by the more 
prosperous membeis of the community, and lasts over 
two days. On the first day, the bi idegroom goes to the 
home of the bride, accompanied by his relations and 
friends, and sweets, betel leaves and areca nuts, etc , are 
given to them They then take their departure, and 
return later in the day, accompanied by musicians, in 
procession At the entiance to the bride’s house they 
stand while someone calls out the names of the eleven 
Arayans of the caste, who, if they are present, come 
forward without a body-cloth or coat. Betel leaves and 
areca nuts are presented to the Arayans or their repre- 
sentatives, and afterwards to the Rajyakkar, or chief 
men of the village The bridegroom then goes inside, 
conducted by two men belonging to the septs of the 
contracting parties, to the bride’s room The bride- 
groom sits down to a meal with nine or eleven young 
men in a line, or in the same room. On the second day, 
v-8 
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the bnde is brought to the pandaL Two persons arc 
selected as representatives of the bndegroom and bnde, 
and the representative of the former gives thirty nine 
vellis to the representative of the latter Some sweet 
ened water is given to the bndegroom s relations. A 
woman who has been mamed according to the kOdi 
udukkal nte ties a new cloth round the waist of the 
bnde after asking her if she is willing to marry the 
bndegroom and obtaming the consent of those assem 
bled Sometimes a necklace, composed of tivent) one 
gold coins IS also tied on the bndes neck. At night, the 
bridal couple take their departure for the home of the 
bndegroom In South Canara, the ceremonial is spread 
over three days, and vanes from the above in some 
points of detail The bridegroom goes in procession to 
the bndes house, accompanied b> a SangSji or MOnan 
(best or third man) belonging to a sept other tlian that 
of the bridal couple. The bnde is seated in a room 
with a lamp and a tray containing betel leaves, arcca nuts 
and flowers. The Sang^yi takes a female cloth in which 
some money is tied, and throws it on a rope within the 
room On the third day the bnde puts on this cloth 
and, seated within the pandal receives presents. 

The vittil kudal marriage rite is completed in a 
single da) The bndegroom comes to the home of the 
bnde and goes into her room conduaed thither b) two 
men belonging to the septs of the contrarting couple 
The newly mamed couple maj not le.avc the bndes 
house until the seventh da) after the mamage ccrcmon) 
and the wife is not obliged to live at her husbands 
house 

There is )ct another form of alliance called vcchchi 
rukkal which is an informal union with the consent of 
the parents and the Ara>ains. It is recorded in the 
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Gazetteer of Malabar, that “ amongst Mukkuvas the 
vidaram marriage obtains, but for this no ceremony is 
performed. The vidaiam wife is not taken to her 
husband’s house, and her family pay no stridhanam. A 
vidaram mariiage can at any time be completed, as it 
were, by the performance of the kalyanam ceremonies. 
Even if this be not done, however, a child by a vida- 
ram wife has a claim to inherit to his father in South 
Malabar, if the latter recognises him by paying to the 
mother directly after her delivery a fee of three fanams 
called mukkapanam. A curious custom is that which 
prescribes that, if a girl be married after attaining 
puberty, she must remain for a period in the status of a 
vidaram wife, which may subsequently be raised by the 
performance of the regular kalyanam ” 

Divorce is easily effected by payment of a fine, the 
money being divided between the husband or wife as the 
case may be, the temple, the Arayans, and charity 

A pregnant woman has to go through a ceremony 
called pull or ney-kudi in the fifth or seventh month A 
ripe cocoanut, which has lost its water, is selected, and 
heated over a fire Oil is then expressed from it, and 
five or seven women smear the tongue and abdomen of 
the pregnant woman with it A barber woman is present 
throughout the ceremony The husband lets his hair 
grow until his wife has been delivered, and is shaved on 
the third day after the birth of the child At the place 
where he sits for the operation, a cocoanut, betel leaves 
and areca nuts are placed The cocoanut is broken in 
pieces by some one belonging to the same sept as the 
father of the child Pollution is got rid of on this day 
by a barber woman sprinkling water at the houses of the 
Mukkuvans A barber should also sprinkle water at the 
temple on the same day. 
v-8b 
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The dead are, as a rule, buned Soon after death 
has taken place, the widow of the deceased purchases 
twenty eight cubits of white cloth. A gold nng is put 
into the hand of the corpse, and given to the widow or 
her relations, to be returned to the relations of the dead 
man. The corpse is bathed in fresh water decorated 
and placed on a bier The widow then approaches, and 
with a cloth over her head cuts her tali off and places 
It by the side of the corpse. Sometimes the tali is cut 
off by a barber woman, if the widow has been mamcd 
according to the kddi udukkal nte. In some places, the 
bier is kept in the custody of the barber, who bnngs 
It whenever it is required In this case, the articles 
requisite for decorating the corpse, e£ sandal paste and 
flowers, are brought b> the barber and gnen to the son 
of the deceased Some four or fit e women belonging to 
the Kadavar families arc engaged for mourning The 
corpse IS earned to the bunal ground where a barber 
tears a piece of cloth from the winding sheet md goes 
It to the son. The bearers anoint thcmscUcs, b.athe in 
the sea, and with wet cloths, go three times round the 
corpse and put a bit of gold flowers and ncc in its 
nosa The relations then pour water over the corpse 
which is lowered into the grate Once more the bearers, 
and the son, bathe in the sea, and go three times round 
the grave. The son carries a pot of water, and at the 
end of the third round throws it down so th.at it is 
broken. On their return home, the son and bearers arc 
met b) a barber woman who spnnklcs them with ncc 
and water Death pollution is obserted for seton da)'5 
dunng which the son abstains from salt and tamarimk 
A barber woman sprinkles water' o\cr those uoIt 
pollution On the eighth or sometimes the fourteenth 
da>, the final de.ath ceremon) is performed. .Nitm or 
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eleven boys batlie in the sea, and offei food near it. 
They then come to the house of the deceased, and, with 
lamps on their heads, go lound seven oi nine small heaps 
of raw lice oi paddy (unhusked licc), and place the 
lamps on the heaps. The eldest son is expected to 
abstain from shaving his head foi six months oi a year. 
At the end of this time, he is shaved on an auspicious 
day. The hair, plantains, and ricc, aie placed m a small 
new pot, which is tin own into the sea. After a bath, 
rice is spiead on the flooi of the house so as to lesemble 
the figure of a man, over which a green cloth is thrown. 
At one end of the figure, a light in a measure is placed. 
Seven or nine heaps of lice or paddy are made, on which 
lights are put, and the son goes thiee times round, 
throwing rice at the noith, south, east, and west coiners. 
This bungs the ceicmonial to a close 

Mulaka {Sola7n(m xanihocarpniji) — A sept of Balija. 
The fruit of this plant is tied to the big toe of Brahman 
corpses 

Muli.— Recoided, in the Madias Census Report, 
1901, as a class of blacksmiths in Ganjam, and stone- 
cutters in Vizagapatam It is said to be a sub-division 
of Lohaia Muli also occurs as an occupational sub- 
division of Savara 

Muli Kurava. —A name for Kuravas m Travancore. 

Mullangi (radish) — An exogamous sept of Komati. 

Mullu (thorn) — A gotra of Kurni Mullu also 
occurs as a sub-division of Kurumba. 

Multani.— A territorial name, meaning a native of 
Multan in the Punjab They are described, in the 
Mysore Census Report, 1901, as immigrant traders, 
found in the large towns, whose business consists chiefly 
of banking and money-lending 

Mundala.— A sub-division of Holeya 
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MundapOtho — MundapOtho (mundo, head, potho, 
bury) IS the name of a class of mendicants who wander 
about Ganjam and frequent the streets of Jagannith 
(Pun) They try to arouse the sympathy of pilgnms hy 
burying their head in the sand or dust, and exposing the 
rest of the body They generally speak Tclugu 

Mungam (woman s skirt) — An exogamous sept of 

Kapu. 

Mum — See Ravulo 

Mflmllakkar (people of the three illams) — A section 
of Mukkuvans, which is divided into three illams. 

Munnuti Gumpu — Recorded, in thei Kumool 
Manual, as ‘ a mixed caste, compnsmg the iQcgitimatc 
descendants of Balyas and the male children of dancing 
girls It 13 not a caste name, but an insulting name for 
those of mixed ongin 

Munnuttan (men of the three hundred) — Recorded, 
at times of census, as a synonym of Velan, and sub-caste 
of Panan, among the latter of whom Anjuttan (men of 
five hundred) also occurs. In the Garcttccr ofMalnbar, 
Munnuttan appears as a class of MannAns, who arc 
closely akin to the Velans In Travancorc, Munnutilkar 
IS a name for KumbakOnam Vcllalas, uho hn\c settled 
there. 

Muppan — Muppan has been defined as ' an elder, 
the headman of a class or busmess one who presides 
over ploughmen and shepherds etc. The word litcrall) 
means an cider mukkiradu to gron old, and muppu, 
seniority At recent times of census, Muppan has been 
returned as a title b) man) classes, which include Alann 
Ambalalaran Kudumi, PalLan, Parai)-an and Tandan in 
Travancorc, Scnaikkudai)”in Sali)’an Sh-ln-tn, Sudarm-io 
and Valaq-an. It h.as further been returned ns a division 
of Konkana SOdras in Travancorc. 
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During my wanderings in the Malabar Wynad, I 
came across a gang of coolies, working on a planter’s 
estate, who called themselves Muppans, They were 
interesting owing to the frequent occurrence among 
them of a very simple type of finger-print impression 
, (aiches) 

Muppil (chief) — A sub-division of Nayar 

Murikinadu Murikinadu or Munkinati is a terri- 
torial name, which occurs as a division of Telugu Brah- 
mans, and of various Telugu classes, eg, Kamsala, Mala, 
Mangala, Razu, and Tsakala 

Muriya.— A small class in Ganjam, who are engaged 
in making a preparation of fried rice (muri) and in 
cultivation 

Muru Balayandru (three-bangle people) — A sub- 
division of Kappiliyan 

Musaliar.— An occupational term, denoting a 
Muhammadan priest, returned at times of census in the 
Tamil country. 

Musari.— A division of Malayalam Kammalans, 
whose occupation is that of brass and copper smiths. 
The equivalent Musarlu occurs among the Telugu 
Kamsalas. 

Mushika (rat) — A gotra of Nagaralu The rat is 
the vehicle of the Elephant God, Vignesvara or Ganesa 

Mushtiga.— An exogamous sept of the Gollas, who 
may not use the mushtiga tree {Strychnos Nux-vomtcd) 
It also occurs as a synonym of Jetti. 

Mushti Golla. — A class of mendicants, usually of 
mixed extraction Mushti means alms 

Mussad. — For the following note on the Mussads 
or Muttatus of Travancore, I am indebted to Mr 
N Subramani Aiyar They are known as Muttatus or 
Mussatus in Travancore and Cochin, and Potuvals (or 
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Poduvals) or Akapotuvals in North Malabar The 
word Muttatu means elder, and is generally taken to 
indicate a communitj which is higher than the Ambala 
vasi castes, as Ilaj’atu (or Elayad), or younger, denotes 
a sub-caste slightly lower than the BrShmans In early 
records, the word Mupputayor which has an identical 
meaning, is met with Potuval means a common person, 
te , the representative of a committee, and a Muttatu s 
nght to this name is from the fact that, m the absence 
of the Nambdtin managers of a temple, he becomes 
their agent, and is invested with authority to exercise all 
their functions The work of an Akapotuval alwaj’s lies 
within the inner wall of the shnne while that of the 
Purapotuval or Potuval proper lies outside. The caste 
men themse/ves prefer the name Sivadvnja or Sainte 
Brahman. A few families possess special titles such 
as Nambi and Nambitar Their women are gcncrallj 
known as Manaj-ammamar, mana mcanmg the house of 
a Brahrnan. There are no divisions or septs among the 
Muttatus 

The origin of the Muttatus and their place in Malabar 
society, arc questions on which a good deal of discussion 
has been of late expended In the Jitinirnaja, an old 
Sanskrit work on the castes of KCrala attributed 
to Sankaricharj a, it is said that the four kinds of 
Ambalarisis, Tantn, Bharatnbhattaraka Agnmn and 
Slaghirarakku, arc Brahmans degraded in the Krita, 
Treta, Diapara, and Kali ages rcspcctii cl) , and that 
those who were so degraded in the Dvapara Vuga 
the Agnmas or Muttatus — and whose occupation is to 
cleanse the stone steps of shrines — arc found in large 
numbers in KCralx According to KCrala Mahatm)^ 
another Sanskrit work on Malabar history and customs 
these Mflttatus arc also known ns Sivadiyas. or 
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Brahmans dedicated to the worship of Siva, occupying 
a lower position in Malabar society than that of the 
Brahmans One of them, disguised as a Nambutiri, mar- 

ried a Nambutiii’s daughter, but his real status became 
known before the man lage was consummated, and the 
pair were degraded, and allotted a separate place in 
society. This tradition is not necessary to account for 
the present position of the Muttatus m Kerala, as, all 
over India, worship of fixed images was viewed with 
disfavour even in the days of Manu. Worship in Saivite 
temples was not sought by Brahmans, and was even 
considered as despiritualising on account of the divine 
displeasure which may be expected as the result of 
misfeasance. It was for a similar reason that the 
Nambiyans of even Vaishnavite temples on the east 
coast became degraded in societ)^ The Illayatus and 
Muttatus have been long known in Malabar as Nyunas 
or castes slightly lower than the Brahmans, and 
Avantaias or castes intermediate between Brahmans and 
Ambalavasis As, in subsequent days, the Brahmans 
themselves undertook with impunity the priestly pro- 
fession in Hindu temples, Saivite as well as Vaishnavite, 
the Muttatus had to be content with a more lowly 
occupation, viz , that of guarding the temples and images. 
According to Suchmdra Mahatmyam, eleven Brahmans 
were ordered by Parasu Rama to partake of the remnants 
of the food offered to Siva, and to bear the Saivite image 
in procession round the shrine on occasions of festivals , ' 
and, according to the Vaikam Sthalapuranam, three 
families of Sivadvijas were brought over by the same 
sage from eastern districts for service at that temple. 
Whatever may be said m regard to the antiquity or 
authenticity of many of these Sthalapuranams, corrobo- 
rative evidence of the Brahmanical origin of the Muttatus 
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may be amply found in their manners and customs A 
fresh colony of Srvadvijas is believed to have been 
invited to settle at Tiruvanchikkulam in Cranganorc 
from Chidambaram by one of the Perumals of Kerala, 
m connection with the establishment of Saivite temples 
there. They have preserved their original occupation 
faithfully enough down to the present day 

The houses of Muttatus are known as illams and 
mattams, the former being the name of all Nnmbutin 
houses They are generally built beside some well 
known shnne, with which the inmates are professiomll) 
connected The dress of both men and nomen resembles 
that of the Nambutm BrShmans, the injunction to cover 
the whole of the body when they go out of doors being 
applicable also to the Manayammamar Girls before 
marriage wear a nng and kuzal on the neck, and, on 
festive occasions a palakka ring The chuttu in the 
ears, and pothutu tali on the neck are worn only after 
mamage, the latter being the sjanbol which distinguishes 
mamed women from widows and maidens Widows arc 
prohibited from wearing any ornament except the chuttu 
In food and dnnk the Muttatus arc quite like the 
Nambutiris 

The Muttatus arc the custodians of the images, which 
they take in procession, and wash the stone steps Ie.ading 
to the inner sanctuary They live b) the naivcdya or 
cooked food offering which they receive from the temple 
and various other emoluments. It may be noted that one 
of the causes of their degradation was the |i.artaking of 
this food which Brfihmans took care not to do The 
Muttatus arc generally well rcvl in Sanskrit and ‘■tudy 
astrology medicine and sorcery The social govern 
ment of the Muttatus rc'ts wholly with the Nambutiris. 
who enforce the smartavach-amm or enquiry into a 
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suspected case of adultery, as in the case of a Nambutiri 
woman. When Nambutiri priests are not available, 
Muttatus, if learned in the Vedas, may be employed, but 
punyaham, or purification after pollution, can only be 
done by a Nambutiri. 

Like the Nambutiris, the Muttatus strictly observe 
the rule that only the eldest male member in a family 
can marry The rest form casual connections with 
women of most of the Ambalavasi classes. They are, 
like the Brahmans, divided into exogamous septs or 
gotras A girl is married before or after puberty Poly- 
gamy is not uncommon, though the number of wives is 
never more than four Widows do not remarry. In 
their marriage ceremonies, the Muttatus resemble the 
Nambutiris, with some minor points of difference They 
follow two sutras, those of Asvalayana and Baudhayana, 
the former being members of the Rig Veda and the latter 
of the Yajur Veda. The former omit a number of details, 
such as the panchameham and dasamehani, which are 
observed by the latter According to a territorial dis- 
tinction, Mussad girls of North Malabar cannot become 
the daughters-in-law of South Malabar families, but girls 
of South Malabar can become the daughters-in-law of 
North Malabar families 

The Muttatus observe all the religious rites of the 
Nambutiris. The rule is that the eldest son should be 
named' after the paternal grandfather, the second after 
the maternal grandfather, and the third after that of the 
father The upanayana ceremony is celebrated between 
the ages of seven and eleven, and the Gayatri hymn may 
only be repeated ten times thrice daily In the funeral 
rites, the help of the MMn called Chitikan (a corruption 
of Chaitika, meaning one who is connected with the 
funeral pyre) is sought Pollution lasts only ten days. 
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The Muttatus stand above all sections of the Ambala 
vAsi group, and below every recognised section of the 
Brahman and Kshatnya communities with i\ horn the) 
do not hold commensal relations in any part of KCrali 
They are thus on a par with the Hiatus, but the latter 
have their own hierarchy, and lead a social life almost 
independent of the Brahmans. The Muttatus seek then 
help and advice m all important matters. The Muttatus 
are, however, pnvileged to take their food within the 
nalampalam (temple courts) and the leaf plates arc 
aftenvards remoted by temple servants The Ambala 
vasis do not possess a nght of this kind At Suchindram 
the Nambutin by whom the chief image is sened is not 
privileged to give prasada (remains of offerings) to an) 
worshipper, this pnvilege being confined to the MQttatus 
engaged to serve the minor deities of the shnne. The 
washing of the stone steps leading to the inner sanctuary, 
the mandapa kitchen, feeding rooms, and bah stones, 
both inside and outside the shnne, arc done by MOttatus 
at temples with which they arc connected AH Ambala 
vasis freely receive food from Mflttatus. 

It IS further noted in the Cochin Census Report, 
1901, that 'there is a pithy Ea)ing in Mala)aLam 
according to iihich the Muthads arc to be regarded as 
the highest of Ambalawisis nnd the E^-ads as the 
lowest of Brahmans Considerable difTcrcncc of opinion 
exists as to the exact social status of Muthads Tor 
while some hold that thc) arc to be regarded as degraded 
Brahmans, others maintain that the) nre onl) thc highest 
class of Ambala\-asis In thc opinion, howcicr, of the 
most learned V)dlkan who was consulted on thc subject, 
thc Muthads arc to be classed ns degraded Brahmans 
ThC) arc supposed to base suffered social degradation 
b)’ their having uattooed their bodies with figures 
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representing the weapons of the god Siva, and partaking 
of the offerings made to that god.” 

A correspondent, who has made enquiry into caste 
questions in Malabar, wiites to me as follows There 
are several ways of spelling the name, e.g , Mussu, 
Mussad, and Muttatu. Some people tried to discri- 
minate between these, but I could not work out any 
distinctions In practice, I think, all the classes noted 
below are called by either name indifferently, and most 
commonly Mussad There are several classes, viz — 

(i) Brahman or quasi- Brahman. 

{a) Asktavaidyanmar, or eight physicians, are eight 
families of hereditary physicians They are called Jati- 
matrakaras (barely caste people), and it is supposed that 
they are Nambudins slightly degraded by the necessity 
they may, as surgeons, be under of shedding blood 
Most of them are called Mussad, but one at least is called 
Nambi 

(J?) Unit Parisha Milssad, or assembly in the village 
Mussad, who are said to be degraded because they 
accepted gifts of land from Parasu Rama, and agreed to 
take on themselves the sm he had contracted by slaying 
the Kshetriyas This class, as a whole, is called Sapta 
or Saptagrastan 

(2) Ambalavasi 

(r) Mussad or Muttatu — They appear to be 
identical with the Agapothuvals, or inside Pothuvals, as 
distinguished from the Pura, or outside Pothuvals, m 
North Malabar They are said to be the descendants 
of a Sivadvija man and pure Brahman girl According 
to another account, they lost caste because they ate rice 
offered to Siva, which is prohibited by one of the ana- 
charams, or rules of conduct peculiar to Kerala. They 
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perform various duties m temples, and escort the idol 
when It IS earned in procession on an arrangement called 
tadambu, which is like an inverted shield with a shelf 
across it on which the idol is placed They wear the 
punul or sacred thread. 

(d) Karuga Jlfilssad . — So called from the karuga 
grass {Cynodon Dactyion), which is used in ceremonies. 
Their e.\act position is disputed They wear the sacred 
thread {cf Karuga Nambudins in North Malabar) who 
cook nee for the srAdh (memonal ceremony) of Sudias. 

(e) Ttrtcvalayanatk or Klmi (lempU) MUssad— 
They also wear the sacred thread, but perform pQja in 
BhadrakAli temples incidents of which are the shedding of 
blood and use of liquor They seem to be almost identical 
with the caste called elsewhere Adigal or PidSran but, I 
think, Adigals are a little higher and do not touch liquor 
while Pidarans are diiided into two classes, the lower of 
w hich does not w ear the thread or perform the actual pujn, 
but only attends to vanous matters subsidiary thereto 

In an account of the annual ceremony at the PishSn 
temple near Quilandj in Malabar m honour of Bhagavati 
Mr r Fawcett informs us • th.at the Mussad pnests 
repeat mantrams (pra)crs) o\er the go,ats for an hour as 
a prcliminar) to the s.acnficc Then the chief pnest, 
with a chopper like sw ord decapitates the gaats, and 
sacnficcs setcral cocks The Muss-ads cook some of the 
flesh of the gaats and one or two of the cocks wath rice. 
This rice when cooked, is t-aken to the kStu (grove) to 
the north of the temple and there the Mussads again 
ply their mnntrams. 

Mflsu Karama. — The n.ame of a special car orn.i 
ment worn b) the Musu Kamma sub-division of IJalyaa. 


• MaJru Murm Ball* llt« ). 
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In the Salem District Manual, Miisuku is lecorded as a 
sub-division of this caste 

Mutalpattukar.— A synonym of Tandan in Travan- 
core, indicating those who received an allowance for the 
assistance they were called on to render to caipenters. 

Mutracha,— Mutidcha appears, m published records, 
in a variety of forms, such as Muttaracha, Muttirajulu, 
Muttaiasan, and Mutiatcha. The caste is known by one 
of these names in the Telugu country, and in the Tamil 
country as Muttiiiyan or Palaiyakkaian. 

Concerning the Mutrachas, Mr. H. A Stuart writes 
as follows.^ “ This is a Telugu caste most numerous in 
the Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, and North Arcot districts 
The Mutrachas weie employed by the Vijayanagar kings 
to defend the frontiers of their dominions, and were 
honoured with the title of paligars (cf. Palaiyakkaran). 
The woid Mutracha is derived from the Dravidian roots 
mudi, old, and racha, a king , but another derivation is 
from Mutu Raja, a sovereign of some part of the Telugu 
counti*)^ They eat flesh, and drink liquor. Their titles 
are Dora and Naidu ” Mr Stuart writes further t that 
in the North Arcot district they aie “ most numerous in 
the Chendragiri taluk, but found all over the district in 
the peison of the village taliari or watchman, for which 
reason it is often called the taliari caste. They proudly 
call themselves paligars, and in Chendragiri doralu or 
lords, because several of the Chittoor palaiyams (villages 
governed by paligars) were in possession of members of 
their caste They seem to have entered the country 
m the time of the Vijayanagar kings, and to have been 
appointed as its kavilgars (watchmen) The caste is 
usually esteemed by others as a low one. Most of its 


* Madras Census Report, 1891 t Manual of the North Arcot distnct 
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members are poor, even when they hate left the pro- 
fession of taliSri, and taken to agriculture. They eat in 
the houses of most other castes, and are not trammelled 
by many restrictions. In Chendragiri they rarely many, 
but form connections with women of their caste, which 
are often permanent, though not sanctioned b> the 
marriage ceremony, and the offspring of such associations 
are regarded as legitimate 

IntheNellore Manual the Mutrachas arc summed up 
as being hunters, fishermen, bearers, palanquin bearers, 
and hereditary watchmen in the villages At times of 
census, MutrScha or MutarAsan has been recorded as 
a sub-division of OrSli and a title of Ambalakklran. 
Muttinyan, which is simply a Tamil form of MutrAcha, 
appears as a title and sub-division of Ambalakkiiran 
(yti) Further Tolagan is recorded as a sub-division 
of Mutracha. The Tolagans arc stated * to be a small 
cultivating caste, who were formerly hunters, like the 
PSlayakkArans. Most of the MutrAchas arc engaged in 
agriculture At Piniyam, in the Kumool district I 
found some employed m collecting ningcd nhiteants 
{TerTitilcs) which they sun-dry, and store in large pots 
as an article of food They arc said to make use of some 
special powder as a means of attracting the insects in 
catching which they arc aery expert. 

In some places the relations between the MutiAchis 
and Gollas, both of which castes belong to the left hand 
section, arc strained On occasions of marriage among 
the Madigas some pan su|iari (betel Icates and arcca 
nuts) IS set ap.art for the Mutricha-s as a mark of re5|>ect 
In consequence of the fact that some Mutrachas hit-e 
been petty chieftains they claim to be Kshatnyas and 
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to be descended from Yayathi of the Mahabaratha. 
According to the legend, Devayana, the daughter of 
Sukracharya, the priest of the Daityas (demons and 
giants), went to a well with Charmanishta, the daughter 
of the Daitya king. A quarrel arose between them, and 
Charmanishta pushed Devayana into a dry well, from 
which she was rescued by king Yayathi Sukracharya 
complained to the Daitya king, who made his daughter 
become a servant to Yayathi’s wife, Devayana, By 
her marriage Devayana bore two sons Subsequently, 
Yayathi became enamoured of Charmanishta, by whom 
he had an illegitimate son. Hearing of this, Sukracharya 
cursed Yayathi that he should be subject to old age 
and infirmity This curse he asked his children to take 
on themselves, but all refused except his illegitimate 
child Puru He accordingly cursed his legitimate sons, 
that they should only rule over barren land overrun by 
Kiratas One of them, Durvasa by name, had seven 
children, who were specially favoured by the goddess 
Ankamma After a time, however, they were persu- 
aded to worship Maheswara or Virabhadra instead of 
Ankamma. This made the goddess angry, and she caused 
all flower gardens to disappear, except her own Flowers 
being necessary for the purpose of worship, the perverts 
stole them from Ankamma’s gaiden, and were caught 
in the act by the goddess. As a punishment for their 
sin, they had to lose their lives by killing themselves on 
a stake One of the seven sons had a child named 
Ravideviraju, which was thrown into a well as soon as 
It was born The Naga Kannikas of the nether regions 
rescued the infant, and tended it with care One 
day, while Ankamma was traversing the Naga lokam 
(country), she heard a child crying, and sent her 
vehicle, a jackal (nakka), to bring the child, which. 
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however, would not allow the animal to take it 
The goddess accordingly herself carried it off The 
child grew up under her care, and eventually had three 
sons, named Kamam Raju, Gangi RSju and Bhupathi 
Rflju, from whom the MutrSchas are descended In 
return for the goddess protecting and bnngng up the 
child, she is regarded as the special tutelary deity of the 
caste. 


There is a saying current among the Mutrachas that 
the MutrScha caste is as good as a pearl, but became 
degraded as its members began to catch fish. According 
to a legend the Mutrachas, being Kshatnyas, wore the 
sacred thread. Some of them, on their way home after a 
huntmg expedition, halted by a pond and were tempted 
by the enormous number of fish therein to fish for 
them, using their sacred threads as lines. Thc> were 
seen by some Brahmans while thus engaged, and their 
degradation followed 

In the Tclugu country, two divisions called Paligiri 
and Oruganti, arc recognised by the Mutrachas. who 
further have exogenous septs or intipCruIu, of which the 
following arc examples — 


Aveh, cow 

AngaU, a dish earned in 
processions. 

DutI, dirt 
Ella, boundary 
Gurrala, do^es. 

India, house. 

iso. Or 

Koppula, hair knot. 


Kalirl, dapger 
Mam Ftcui hn^ltnuu 
Kakka, JickaL 
Pull, liper 
Taliri, watchman. 

Tola, garden. 

Ujryai^ a swinp. 

Thomu, iron mcaianr (01 
meatoring grala 


DunnR the first menstrual seclusion of n jjirl sh'* 
ma.) not haxc her meals scr\c4 on n metal pUic but 
uses an cirthcm cup which w c\*cniuall> thrown awa) 
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When she reaches puberty, a girl does up her hair in a 
knot called koppu 

In the case of confinement; pollution ends on the 
tenth day. But, if a woman loses her infant, especially 
a first-born, the pollution period is shortened, and, at 
eveiy subsequent time of delivery, the woman bathes on 
the seventh or ninth day. Every woman who visits her 
on the bathing day brings a pot of wai m water, and pours 
it over her head. 

Muttal (substitute). — A sub-division of Mai an 

Muttan.— In the Madras Census Report, 1901, the 
Muttans are summed up as “ atiading caste in Malabar. 
The better educated members of it have begun to claim 
a higher social status than that usually accorded them. 
Formerly they claimed to be Nayais, but recently they 
have gone further, and, in the census schedules, some 
of them returned themselves as Vaisyas, and added 
the Vaisya title Gupta to their names They do not, 
however, wear the sacred thread, or pei form any Vedic 
rites, and Nayars consider themselves polluted by their 
touch.” 

It is recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1891, 
under the conjoint heading Muttan and Tarakan, that 
“ these two are allied castes, but the latter would 
consider it a disgrace to acknowledge any affinity with 
the former Tarakan literally means a broker. Dr. 
Gundert says that these were originally warehouse- 
keepers at Palghat. Muttan is probably fiom Muttavan, 
an elder Tarakans have returned Muttan as a sub- 
division, and versa, and both appear as sub-divisions 
of Nayar. We have in our schedules instances of 
persons who have returned their caste as Tarakan, but 
with their names Krishna Muttan (male) and Lakshmi 
Chettichiar (female) A Muttan may, in course of time, 
r-9B 
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become a Tarakan, and then a Na>'ar Both these 
castes follow closely the customs and manners of Nayars, 
but there are some differences. I have not, however, 
been able to get at the real state of affairs as the 
members of the caste are very reticent on the subject, 
and simply assert that thej arc m all respects the same 
as Nayars One difference is that a Brahmam docs not 
sing at their tali kettu -mamages. Again, instead of 
having a Maraj’an, Attikunssi, or Elaj ad as their pnest, 
they employ a man of then own caste, called ChorattOa 
This man assists at their funeral ceremonies and punfies 
them at the end of pollution just as the Attikunssi docs 
for Nayars Kah temples seem to be specially affected 
by this caste, and these ChOrattOns arc also pnests 
in these temples The Muttfln and Tarakan castes 
are practically confined to Palghat nnd WalluvnUd 
taluks 

In a note on some castes in Mahbar which are most 
likely of foreign ongin, it is stated in the G-uetteer of 
Malabar, that this is ccminly true of the Muttans, 
who arc found only in the Palghat taluk and in the parts 
of Walavanad bordering on it, n part of the country 
where there isa large ndmixturcofTnmils in thcpopuli 
tion They are now ad\-ancing a claim to be Vnisyas 
and some of them ha\'c adopted the title Gupta which 
IS proper to th.at caste while a few ha\c the title 
Ezhutacchan Some Muttlns in Palghat arc called 
Mfinn idiars a title also npjiarcntly borne by some 
Taragans The Muttans follow makkatUiyam (inherit 
ance from father to son) and do not enter into the 
loose connections known as samkandhams their women 
arc called Chcttichiars, clearly indicating llwir eastern 
origin and their period of pollution IS ten days accortlmg 
to which test thev would rank as a high caste On 
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the othei hand, they may cat meal and diink liquor. 
Their purificatory ccicmonies aie pcrfoimed by a class 
kno^\n as Chorttavans (literally, sprinkleis), who are 
said to be identical with Kulangaia Nayais, and not 
by Attikuiiissi Nfiyais as in the case with Nambudris, 
Ambalavdsis, and Nayais. Thcic is considerable 
antagonism betw'’ccn the Palghat and Walavanad sections 
of the caste, Anoihci caste of tradeis, wdiich has now 
been practically incoiporatcd m the Nayar body, is the 
class known as Taiagans (hteially, brokers) found in 
Palghat and Walavanad, some of wdiom have considei - 
able wealth and high social position The Taragans 
of Angadippuram and the surioundmg neighbourhood 
claim to be immigrants from Travancore, and to be 
descendants of Ettuvittil Pillamar of Quilon, w^ho are 
high caste Nayars They can mari*)^ Kiriyattil w^omen, 
and their women occasionally have sambandham wnth 
Samantan Rajas The Palghat Taragans on the other 
hand can marry only in then caste.” 

Muttasari. — Rccoidcd, in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as a name by w^hich Kammalans aie 
addiessed. 

Muttiriyan. — See Mutracha 

Mutyala (pearl) — An exogamous sept, and name 
of a sub-division of Balijas who deal in pearls. 
The Ambalakarans say that they were born of the 
sweat (muttu, a pearl 01 bead of perspiration) of 
Paramasiva 

Muwari. — Recorded + as “a Noith Malabar caste 
of domestic servants under the Embrantin Brahmans. 
Their customs resemble those of the Nayars, but the 
Elayads and the Marayans will not serve them.” 


* Madras Census Report, 1901 
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Myasa — MySsa, meaning grass land or forest, is 
one of the two mam divisions, Orii (village) and Mj-Jsa, 
of the Bedars and BOyas. Among the Mj-Ssa Btdars, 
the nte of circumcision is practiced and is said to be 
the survival of a custom which onginated when they 
were included in the army of Haidar Ah 


NftdAn — NadSn meaning ruler of a countiy or 
village, or one who lives in the country, is a title of 
the Shanans, who, further call themselves Nadans in 
preference to Shanans. 

Nadava. — "This, Mr H A. Stuart writes,* 'is a 
caste of Canarese farmers found only in South Canara. 
The Nadavas have returned four sub-dii isions one of 
which is Bant, and two of the other three arc sub-divisions 
of Bants, the most important being MasSdi In the case 
of 33,212 mditiduals Nadava has been returned ns sub- 
division also I hate no information regarding the 
caste, but they seem to be closclj allied to the Bant 
caste, of which Nadava is one of the sub-di\asions." 
The name Nadam or NSdai'aru means people of the 
nadu or country It is one of the sub-di\asions of the 
Bants. 

Naga(cobra NaxalnpuJtans) — Nag, Nlga Ntga 
sa, or NagCswari occurs m the name of a sept or gOtra of 
\anous classes in Ganjamand Vizagapatam,rx' Aipra 
kulu, Bhondan Bhumia. Bottada, DOmb GadaKa, Kotitka 
Dora, MCdara, MukaDora, Nagaralu Omanaito, Poroji 
ROn-a, and Samantyie Members of the Nagibonso 
sept of Odijn claim to be descentkants of Nagamuni, 
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the serpent rishi Naga is further a gotra or sept of 
Kurnis and Toieyas, of whom the latter, at their wed- 
dings, woiship at ‘ant’ {Termites) hills, which are often 
the home of cobias It is also a sub-division of Gazula 
Kapus and Koppala Velamas Nagavadam (cobra’s 
hood) IS the name of a sub-division of the Pallis, who 
wear an ornament, called nagavadam, shaped like a cobra’s 
head, in the dilated lobes of the ears Among the 
Viramushtis theie is a sept named Naga Mallika 
{Rhinacanthvs eomwimzs), the roots of which shrub are 
believed to be an antidote to the bite of poisonous snakes. 
The flowers of Couroupita ginanensis^ which has been 
introduced as a garden tree in Southern India, are 
known as naga linga pu, from the staminal portion of 
the flower which curves over the ovaiy being likened to a 
cobra’s hood, and the ovar)'- to a lingam 

Nagali (plough). — An exogamous sept of Kapu 

Nagalika (of the plough). — A name for Lmgayats 
engaged in cultivation 

Nagaralu. — The Nagaralu are a cultivating caste 
in Vizagapatam, concerning whom it is recoided'*' that 
“ Nagaralu means the dwellers in a nagaram or city, 
and apparently this caste was originally a section of 
the Kapus, which took to town life, and separated itself 
off from the parent stock. They say their original occu- 
pation was medicine, and a number of them are still 
physicians and druggists, though the greater part are 
agriculturists ” 

For the following note, I am indebted to Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao Viziaram Raz, the friend of Bussy, 
conferred mokhasas (grants of land) on some of the 
most important members of the caste, whose descendants 


* Madras Ccdsms Report, 1901 
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are to be found in vanous places The caste is divided 
into three sections or gOtras, vu , Nagfevara (cobra), 
KurmCsa (tortoise), and Vign6svara or Musbilra (rat). 
The rat is the vehicle of the elephant god GanCsa or 
Vignfisvara, It is further divided into exogamous septs 
or mtiperulu such as sampathi (nches) chakravarthi 
(king or ruler) majji etc. 

The mfinankam system, according to which a man 
should marry his maternal uncle s daughter, is in force. 
Girls are usually mamed before puberty, and a Brahman 
officiates at marriages. The marriage of widows and 
divorce are not permitted 

The dead are burnt and the chinna (little) and pedda 
r6zu (big day) death ceremonies, whereat a Brahman 
officiates, are celebrated 

Some members of the caste have acquired a great 
reputation as medicine men and druggists 

The usual caste title 13 Pathrulu, indicating those who 
are fit to receive a gift 

Nagartha,~-Nng3rata, Nagarattar or Nagnrakulam 
is returned in the Madras Census Report) 1901, as a 
sub-caste of Chctti In the Census Report 1S91, it is 
recorded that the Nagarattu had from Kanchipunm 
(Conjeeveram) where, it is said a thousand families of 
this caste former!) hied Their nameXnagaram acit)) 
refers to their original home. The) wear the sacred 
thread and worship both XHshnu and Siva. The) take 
neither flesh nor alcohol As the) mnmtam th.at the) 
arc true Vais)’as, the) closcl) imitate the Rrihmanical 
ceremonies of nuarruige nnd death This sub-dnuion 
has a dancing-girl and a servant attached to it whole 
duties arc to dance, and to do miscellaneous work during 
marriages. The caste servant is called JatipilW (child 
of the caste) 
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Concerning the Nagarthas, who are settled in the 
Mysore Province, I gather * that “the account locally 
obtained connects them with the Ganigas, and the two 
castes are said to have been co-emigrants to Bangalore, 
where one Mallaraje Ars made headmen of the principal 
members of the two castes, and exempted them from the 
house-tax Certain gotras are said to be common to both 
castes, but they never eat together or intermarry Both 
call themselves Dharmasivachar Vaisyas, and the feuds 
between them are said to have often culminated in much 
unpleasantness The Nagarthas are principally found in 
towns and large trade centres Some are worshippers of 
Vishnu, and others of Siva Of the latter, some wear the 

linga. They are dealers in bullion, cloth, cotton, drugs, 
and grain A curious mode of carrying the dead among 
the Namadarior Vaishnavite Nagarthas is that the dead 
body IS rolled up in a blanket, instead of a bier or vimana 
as among others These cremate their dead, whereas the 
others bury them Marriage must be performed before 
a girl reaches puberty, and widows am not allowed to 
remariy Polygamy is allowed, and divorce can be for 
adultery alone It is recorded by Mr. L Rice f that 
“cases sometimes occur of a Sivachar marrying a Nama- 
dari woman, and, when this happens, her tongue is burned 
with the Imga, after which she forsakes her pai ents’ house 
and religion It is stated that the Sivachar Nagarthas 
never give their daughters in marriage to the Namadari 
sect.” Among the gotras returned by the Nagarthas are 
Kasyapa, Chandramauleswara, and Chdlendra 

Naga-sreni. — A fanciful name, meaning those who 
live in the Naga street, used as a caste name by the 
Patramela dancing-girl caste 


• Mjsorc Census Reports, 1891, 1901 
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Nagavasulu — The Naga\’asulu are descnbcd, m 
the Vizagapatam Manual, as "cultivators in the Viraga 
patam district. Women who have not entered into 
matnmon> earn money b> prostitution, and acting 
as dancers at feasts. Some of the caste lead a bad 
life, and are excluded from the bodj of the caste. In 
the Madras Census Report, 1891, it is stated that 
' NagavSsamu means a companj of dancing-girls, and 
the sons of women of this profession frcquentl) call 
themselves Nsgavasulu. The bulk of the caste m 
Vizagapatam however, are said to be respectable 
farmers It 15 noted in the Census Report, 1901, that 
‘ most of the Nagavasulu are cultivators, but some of 
the women arc prostitutes by profession, and outsiders 
are consequently admitted to the caste. Their title is 
Naidu " 

Nagellu (plough). — An exogamous sept of BOj-i. 

Nagna (naked) — A name for Sanj-asis, who go 
about naked 

Naidu — Naidu or Nft>udu is a title, returned nt 
times of census bj man) Tclugu classes, r f , Balija, 
Bestha, BO)^, I’kan, Gavara Golla, Kalingi, K'lpu, 
Mutricha. and Vekama. A Tamilian, when speaking 
of a Tclugu person bearing this title, would call him 
Naickcr or Naickan instead of Naidu 

Naik — ^Thc word Naik (N'i)'aka a leader or chief) 
IS used, b) the older writers on Southern India m 
scicral senses, of which the following c.xamplcs guTn 
b) Yule and Burnell,* ma) be cited — 

(fl) Natiic captain or headman Ilsappcllc Naiqir 
qui signific Capitaine Barretto Rcl du Prov de 
Malabar 
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(d) A title of honour among Hindus in the Deccan. 
*' The kings of Deccan also have a custome when they 
will honour a man or recompence their service done, and 
rayse him to dignitie and honour. They give him the 
title of Naygue ” — Linschotcn, 

(c) The general name of the kings of Vijayanagara, 
and of the Lords of Madura and other places “II y a 
plusieurs Naiques au Sud de Saint Thomd, qui sont 
Souverains Le Naigue de Madure on est un”. — 
TkevenoL 

Naik, Naickan, Naicker, Nayak or Nayakkan has 
been returned, at recent times of census, by the Tamil 
Pallis, Irulas, and Vedans, and also by various Telugu and 
Canarese classes, e^. — 

Telugu — Balija, Boya, Ekari, Golla, Kavarai, Mutti- 
nyan, Odde, Tottiyan, and Uppiliyan 

Canarese — Bedar, Cheptegara, Charodi, Kannadiyan, 
Servegara, Siviyar, and Toreya. Some Jen Kurumbas 
(a jungle folk) in the Wynad are also locally known as 
Naikers. 

Tulu — The Mogers, m some parts of South Canara, 
prefer the title Naiker to the ordinary caste title 
Marakaleru, and some Bants have the same title 

The headman among the Lambadis or Brinjaris is 
called Naik. Naicker further occurs as a hereditary title 
in some Brahman families. I have, for example, heard of 
a Desastha Brahman bearing the name Nyna Naicker. 

Naik, Naiko, or Nayako appears as the title of 
various Oriya classes, e g , Alia, Aruva, Bagata, Gaudo, 
Jatapu, Odia, Pentiya, Rona, and Teli It is noted by 
Mr S P Rice that “the Uriya Korono, or head of the 
village, appropriates to himself as his caste distinction 
the title Potonaiko signifying the Naik or head of the 
town.” 
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The name NSyar or Nair is, it may be noted, akin to 
Naik and Naidu and signifies a leader or soldier • In 
this connection Mr Lewis Moore wntes t that " almost 
every page of Mr Sewell’s interesting book on Vijaya 
nagar J bears testimony to the close connection between 
Vijayanagar and the west coast. It is remarkable that 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mimro m the 
memorandum written by him in 1802 on the poligars 
(feudal chiefs) of the Ceded Districts w hen dealing with 
the cases of a number of poligars who were direct 
descendants of men who had been chiefs under the kings 
of Vijayanagar, calls them throughout his report Naigue 
or Nair, using the two names as if they were 
identicaL"§ 

It IS noted by Mr Talboys Wheeler U that, in the 
city of Madras in former days, ' police duties were 
entrusted to a Hindu official, known as the Pedda Naik 
or ' elder chief, who kept a staff of peons, and was 
bound to make good all stolen articles that were not 
recovered ’ 

In the South Catiara district the name Naikini 
(Naik females) is taken by temple dancing girls. 

Nainar— 5 cr Naymar 

Nakash — A name, denoting taquisitc workmanship, 
b) which Rachevarsor Chitrakaras are known in some 
places. 

Nakkala — Nakkala or Nakka, meaning jackal, has 
been recorded ns an exogamous sept of BOj-i Gudahv 
Golla. nnd MutrScha. The jackal is the a chicle of the 
goddess Ankamm% who is the tutelar) dcit) of the 
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Mutrachas. The name occurs further as a name for the 
Kuruvikkarans, who manufacture spurious jackal horns 
as charms. 

Nali (bamboo tube) — An exogamous sept of 
Kuruba. 

Nalillakkar (people of the four illams). — A section 
of Mukkuvans, \\ hich is divided into four illams 

Nalke.— The Nalkes or Nalakcyavas are described 
by Mr. H A. Stuart ^ as a caste of mat, basket, 
and umbrella makers, who furnish the devil-dancers, 
who play such an important part m the worship of the 
Tulu people. They have the usual Tulu exogamous 
sub-divisions or balis. They arc generally held to be 
Holeyas or Pariahs. In Canarese they are called 
Panaras ” 

“ Ever}'' village m Canara,” Air. Stuart writes 
further,! “ has its Bhutasthanam or demon temple, m 
which the officiating priest or pujari is usually a man 
of the Billava caste, and shrines innumerable are scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of the land 
for the propitiation of the malevolent spirits of deceased 
celebrities, who, in their lifetime, had acquired a more 
than usual local reputation whether for good or evil, or 
had met with a sudden or violent death In addition to 
these there are demons of the jungle and demons of the 
waste, demons who guaid the village boundaries, and 
demons whose only apparent vocation is that of playing 
tricks, such as throwing stones on houses, and causing 
mischief generally The demons who guard the village 
boundaries seem to be the only ones who are credited with 
even indirectly exercising a useful function. The others 
merely inspire terror by causing sickness and misfortune, 
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and have to be propitiated by offerings which often 
involve the shedding of blood that of a fowl being most 
common There are also family Bhutas, and in ever) 
non Brahman house a room, or sometimes onl) a comer, 
IS set apart for the Bhuta, and called the BhuU 
kotya. The Bhutasthanam is generally a small, plain 
structure, 4 or 5 yards deep by 2 or 3 yards wide, with 
a door at one end covered by a portico supported on two 
pillars. The roof is of thatch, and the building is with 
out windows In front of it there are usually three or 
fourT shaped pillars Flowers are placed, and cocoanuts 
broken on them at ceremonies. The temples of the 
more popular Bhutas are often substantial buildings of 
considerable size Inside the Bhutasthanam there vc 
usually a number of images, roughly made in brass, in 
human shape or resembling animals, such as pigs tigers, 
fowls, etc. These arc brought out and worshipped 
as symbols of the Bhutas on various ceremonial occa 
sions.* A peculiar small goglet or vase, made of bell 
metal into which from lime to time water is pouted 
IS kept before the Bhutas and, on special occasions 
kcpula (Jxora cocctnca) (lowers, and lights arc placed 
before them In the larger sthlnas a sword is always 
kept near the Bhuta, to tie held by the oIHciating priest 
when he stands possessed and trembling with excitement 
before the people assembled for worship t A bell or 
gong IS also found in all nhOlasthlnams. In the case 
of Bhutas connected with temples, there is a place »ct 
np.art for them c.alled a gudi The Bhutasthanam of the 
Baidcrlu is called a garudi 

‘The names of the Bhutas arc legion One of th' 
most dreaded is mamed Kalkuti Two mh''r5 common!) 
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worshipped by the Bants and the Billavas are Koti 
Baidya and Chennaya Baidya, who always have Billava 
pujaris. These two Bhutas are the departed spirits of 
two Billava heroes The spirit of Kujumba Kanje, 
a Bant of renown, belongs to this class of Bhutas. 
Amongst the most well known of the others, may be ' 
mentioned Kodamanitaya and Mundaltaya, and the 
jungle demons Hakkerlu and Brahmerlu The Holeyas 
worship a Bhuta of their O'^n, who is not recognised 
by any other class of the people. He goes by the name 
of Kumberlu, and the place where he is said to reside 
IS called Kurnberlu-kotya. Very) often a stone of any 
shape, or a small plank is placed on the ground, or fixed 
in a wall, and the name of a Bhuta given to it Other 
representations of Bhutas are in the shape of an ox 
(Mahisandaya), a horse (Jarandaya), a pig (Panjurli), or 
a giant (Baiderlu). 

“ The Bhuta worship of South Canara is of four 
kinds, viz,, k6la,'bandi, nema, and agelu-tambila Kola, 
or devil dancing, is offered to the Bhutas in the sthana 
of the village in which they are supposed to reside. 
The Sudras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, 
assemble near the sthana, and witness the kola ceremony 
m public, sharing the cost of it by subscriptions raised 
among all the Sudra families in the village in which the 
ceremony is held Bandi is the same as kola, with the 
addition of dragging about a clumsy kind of car, on 
which the Pompada priest representing the Bhuta is 
seated. Nema is a private ceremony in honour of the 
Bhutas, held in the house of anyone who is so inclined 
It IS performed once in ten, fifteen, or twenty years by 
well-to-do Billavas or Bants The expenses of the nema 
amount to about Rs 600 or Rs 700, and are borne by 
the master of the house in which the nema takes place. 
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Dunng the n6ma, the BhOtas, ? ^ , the thrngs fcpreseat 
mg them, are brought from the sthana to the house of 
the man giving the feast, and remain there ti!J it is over 
Agelu tambila is a kind of worship offered onl) to the 
Baiderlu, and that annually by the Billavas only It 
will be seen that kOla, bandi, and nfima are applicable 
to all the Bhutas, including the Baiderlu, but that the 
agelu tambila is applicable only to the Baiderlu. 

The following account of Canara dcvil-danccrs and 
exorcists is given in Mr Lavics Manuscript Histon of 
Canara. " It is their duty to cany a beautiful sword 
with a handsomely curved handle, and polished blade of 
the finest steel These they shake and fiounsh about in 
all directions, jumping dancing, and trembling in a most 
frightful manner Their haw is loose and flowing, and 
by their mfiamed eyes and general appearance 1 should 
suppose that they are prepared for the occasion hj 
intoxicating liquids or drugs Their power as 

exorcists is exercised on any person supposed to be 
possessed with the devil I have passed by a house in 
which an exorcist has been exercising his powers. He 
began with groans, sighs and muticnngs, and broke 
forth into low mournings. Afterwards he raised his voice 
and uttered with rapidity and in a peculiar tone of voice 
certain mantrams or charms, all the while trembling 
violently and moving bis body backwards and forwardx 
The performance (of deni dances) always takes place at 
night commencing about nine o clock At first the 
puifri, with the Hhuta sword and bell in his h-inJ' 
whirls round and round, mutating the supposed m eo 
and gestures of the demon But he docs not aspltt to 
full jiosscssion that is reserved for a Pomfrida or a 
Nilkc, a man of the lowest class who comes forwird 
when the Bittava pujtri has exhibited himself fi'r 
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half an hour He is naked save for a waist-band, his 
face is painted with ociirc, and he wears a sort of arch 
made of cocoanut lca\cs'. and ,x metal mask. After 
pacing up and down slowly foi some lime, he giadually 
works himself up to a pitch of hystcncal fienzy, wdiile 
the tom-toms aic beaten fuiiously, and the spectatois 
join in laising a long, monotonous howding ciy, with 
a peculiar \ibiation. At Icngtii he stops, and every 
one is addressed according to his rank , if the Pombada 
offends a rich Bant by omitting any of his numerous 
titles, he IS made to suffer foi it Mattel s icgarding 
which there is any dispute aic then submitted for 
the decision of the Bhuta, and his award is generally 
accepted Either at this stage or cailicr, the demon is 
fed, lice and food being offered to the Pombada, 
while, if the Bhuta is of low dcgiec, flesh and arrack 
(liquor) aie also picscnted These festivals last for 
several nights, and Dr. Buincll states that the devil- 
dancei receives a fee of eight rupees for his fi antic 
labours ” 

Of the thiee devil-dancing castes found in South 
Canara (Nalkc, Parava, and Pompada), the Nalkes are 
apparentl}'- the low'cst. Even a Koraga considers a 
Nalke ora Paiava inferior to him. It is said that, when 
a Parava meets a Koraga, he is expected to raise his 
hand to his forehead. This practice does not, how'^ever, 
seem to be observed at the present day The Nalkes, 
though living amidst castes which follow the aliya- 
santana law of inheritance (in the female line), follow 
the makkalakattu law of inheritance from father to son. 
The caste has numerous balis (septs), which are evi- 
dently borrowed from the Bants and Billavas. As 
examples of these, Salannaya, Bangerannaya, Kundar- 
annaya, and Uppenannayya may be cited. The Nalkes 
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have a headman called Gunkara, who settles disputes 
and other matters affecting the community, and acts as 
the priest at marriages, death ceremonies, and other 
ceremonials. 

Girls are married after pubertj , and a woman ma) 
marry any number of times. The mamage ceremony is 
concluded in a single day The contracting couple are 
seated on planks, and the Gunkara throws coloured nee 
over their heads, and ties a turmenc^lyed stnng with 
beads strung on it round their necks Those assembled 
then throw nee over them, their hands arc joined bj 
the Gunkara or their fathers, and the dhare water is 
poured thereon. 

The dead are either buned or cremated After 
burial or cremation, a mound (dhupc) is, as among other 
castes in Canara, made over the spot Round it four 
posts are stuck in the ground, and decorated so as to 
resemble a small car [cf Billava) The final death 
ceremonies (uttaraknya) arc generall) performed on 
the fifth or sei’enth daj On this daj, cooked food is 
offered to the deceased b) placing it near the dhupc 
or on the spot where he breathed his last This is 
followed by a feast If the ccrcmon) is not performed 
on one of the recognised dajs, the permission of some 
Bants or Billavas must be obtained before it can h" 
carried out 

All castes in South Canara ha\egrc.at faith in Bhutas. 
and, when anj calamitj or misfortune overtakes a familj 
the BhOtas must be propitiated. The worship of 
Bhutas IS a mixture of nnccstor and devil propitiation 
In the Bhuta cub, the most important person-age is 
Brahmeru, to vv horn the other Bhutas arc subordinate 
Owing to the inllucncc of Brahman Tantris Brahmeru 
15 regarded ns another name for Brahma and the vanoiH 
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Bhutas are regarded as ganas or attendants on Siva. 
Brahmanical influence is clearly to be traced in the 
various Bhuta songs, and all Bhutas are in some manner 
connected with Siva ,and Parvati 

Whenever people want to propitiate the Bhutas, a 
Nalke or Parava is engaged. In some places, the Nalke 
disguises himself as any Bhuta, but, where Paravas are 
also to be found, the Nalke may not dress up as' the 
Baiderkulu, Kodamanitaya, or Rakteswari The pro- 
pitiation of the Bhuta takes the form of a ceremony 
called Kola, Nema, or Agelu Tambila Of these. Kola 
is a periodical ceremony, in which various castes take 
part, and is always performed near a Bhutasthana. 
Nema is usually undertaken by a single family, and is 
performed at the house. Agelu Tambila is celebrated 
by Billavas at their homes The Kola ceremony is 
usually performed for the propitiation of Bhutas other 
than the Baiderkulu The Muktesar or chief man, with 
the assistance of a Brahman, fixes an auspicious day for 
its celebration The jewels, and votive offerings made 
to the Bhutas, are kept in the custody of the Muktesar. 
On the Kola day, the people go in procession from the 
sthana to the Muktesar’s house, and return to the sthana 
with the jewels' and other articles These are arranged 
on cots, and a Billava pujari places seven plantain leaves 
m a row on a cot,' and heaps rice thereon. On each 
heap, a cocoanut is placed for the propitiation of the most 
important Bhuta To the minor Bhutas, these things 
are offered on three or five leaves placed on cots, or 
on the floor of the sthana, according to the importance 
of the Bhuta A seven-branched torch must be kept 
burning near the cot of the principal Bhuta The pujari 
goes to the courtyard of the sthana, and piles up a 
conical mass of cooked rice on a stool Over this. 
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pieces of plantain fruits are scattered Round the mass 
several sheaths of plantain leaves are arranged, and on 
them tender cocoanut leaves cut m various nays, arc 
stuck The pujiri, who wears a metal belt and other 
jewelry, does puja to the Bhutas and retires. The 
Naikcs or Paravas then advance dressed up as Bhutas 
and request permission to put on theu- canopj (am) 
and brass anklet (guggirfi) They then dance, and 
sing songs connected with the Bhutas which arc 
being propitiated When they are c-xhaustcd and 
retire, the pujari steps forwards, and addresses the 
assembly in the following terms — ‘ Oh I great men 
who are assembled tvath your permission I salute 
you all Oh I BrAhmans who arc assembled I salute 
you Oh! priest, 1 salute you’ In this manner he is 
expected to run through the names of all important 
personages who arc present W^hen he has finished 
the dc\ il-danccrs do the same, and the ceremony is at 
an end 

Of the Bhutas the best knowai arc Brahmeru Koda 
manitayn, Kukktntaya Jumadi, Sarlu Jumadi, I’anclia 
Jumadi Raktcswari Panjurli, Kuppe Panjurli Rakta 
Panjurli Urundarayya HosadCvam (or Hosa Bhiita) 
Dcvanajiri Kalkutta Ukkntiri,Guligc Bobbany a, N icha, 
Duggakaya, Mahtsandaya Vane Ch-imundi Baidcru 
kulu Okkubalkaka, and Oditaya, According to some 
Jumadi IS the small pox goddess M in There arc only 
two female Bhutas— Ukkatiri and Kalliirti The Bhutas 
arc supposed to belong to dilTcrcni castes I or example 
OkkubalLala and Diivanajtri arc Jams Kodamamtaya 
and Kukkinataya arc Bams Kalkutta is a smitK Bob 
banya is a MappilLa, and Nicha a Koraga. 

In some temples dedicated 10 Sn-a th" Tantris offer 
food, etc to the annous Bhutas on special oocasums 
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such as Dipavali and Sankaranthi At Udipi, the 
Sanyasis of the various mutts (religious institutions) 
seem to believe m some of the Bhutas, as they give 
money for the perfoimance of Kola to Panjurli, Sarla 
Jumadi, and Chamundi 

At Hiriadkap in South Canara, where the Nalkes 
performed befoie me, the dancers woie spathes of the 
areca palm, forming spats to prevent the skin from 
being injured by the metal bells round their ankles as 
they danced 

The songs sung by the devil dancers are very numer- 
ous, and vary in different localities Of the stories 
relating to Bhutas, a very full account has been given 
by Mr A C Burnell 

A collection of stories (padanollu) belonging to the 
demon- worshippers of the Tulu countr}'-, and recited 
at their annual festivals, was published at the Mangalore 
Basel Mission Press in 1886 

Nalla (black). — An exogamous sept of Koppala 
Velama 

Nallur.— Nallur and Naluvitan are recorded, in the 
Travancore Census Report, 1901, as sub-divisions of 
Nayar 

Namadari.— A name, indicating one who wears the 
Vaishnava sectarian mark (namam) The equivalent 
Namala occurs as an exogamous sept of Boya 

Nambidi. — A class, included among the Ambalavasis. 
It is recorded, in the Travancore Census Report, 1901, 
that " Nampitis are of two classes, the thread-wearing 
and the threadless The former have their own priests, 
while the Ilayatus perform the required sacerdotal func- 
tions for the latter. Their ceremonies are very much 

* Devil Worship of the Tuluvas Ind Ant , XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, 

1894-7 
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like those of the Kshatnyas. Tradition connects them 
with royalty acquired under rather unenviable circum 
stances They are therefore, called TampurSns (lords) 
by the Sudras, and also Mupplnnu (elder) or K iranavap 
pat (uncle) head of a matriarchal family They observe 
twelve days pollution, and inherit in the female line 
Their women are called Mantalu. The chief man among 
the Nampitis is the Karanavappat of Kakkat in Bntish 
Malabar" fn the Cochin Census Report, 1901, it is 
noted that of the Nampidis ‘‘ the Aiynikoor Nampidis, 
or the five families of Nampidis, are histoncally and 
socially the most important the eldest male member 
possesses the honorific title of Karmavarpad cnjO)ing 
special pn\ ileges at the hands of the rulers of Cochin, 
as the members of the famil) once held responsible 
posts in the militia of the State. According to tradition, 
they were Nambudns One of the Pcrumils or Vlcoroj s 
of KCrala havmg proved troublesome, the Brahmans 
resolved upon his removal In the struggle that fol 
lowed the Pcrumal ivas killed b) the Brahmans When 
those who had slam him returned to the place where 
the Brahmans had met in solemn conclaac, thc) were 
gladly welcomed, and asked to sit in their midst but, 
feeling that the^ had committed a heinous crime and 
thus disqualified thcmschcs from sitting along with thc 
Briihmans thej \oluntccrcd to sit apart on thc threshold 
of thc council room b) sajmg nam padimel (we on thc 
threshold) which fact is supposed to account for the 
ongin of their name Nampadi They and tlicir com 
panions hate since been regarded as h-ating almost lost 
their social status as Brahmans and thej arc now classed 
along with thc intermediate caste-i. hating but a few 
prit lieges other than those cnjO)ed b) the group Tlic) 
wear thc sacred thread, md liatc Gaj-atri Nambudri 
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Brahmans officiate as priests at marriage ceremonies, 
sradhas, and purification at the end of birth or death 
pollution, which lasts only for ten days. They follow 
the marumakkatayam law of inheritance (in the female 
line). The tali (marriage badge) is tied by their 
own caste men. Nambudris, or their own caste men, 
unite themselves in sambandham with Nampidi 
females. Nampidis are allowed to consort with Nayar 
women At public feasts they are not privileged to 
sit and eat with Nambudris Their women are called 
Manolpads ” 

Nambiyassan.— A division of the Ambalavasis. It 
is noted, in the Travancore Census Report, 1901, that 
“the Nampiassans, otherwise called Nampiyars or 
Nampis, have at present no temple service of any kind. 
They keep gymnasia or schools of training suited to 
the Indian system of warfare. They were the gurus 
(preceptors) of the fighting Nayars They seem, how- 
ever, at one time to have followed the profession of 
garland-making in temples. It is still the occupation 
of many Nampiassans in Cochin and British Malabar ” 
In the Cochin Census Report, 1901, it is stated that 
Nambiyar is rather a misleading title, as it is applied 
to more than one class of people. Some Nayars are 
knowh by that title In some places, Muthads and 
Elayads are also called Nambiyars Chakkiyar Nambi- 
yars beat a drum of a peculiar shape at intervals during 
the discourses or acting of the Chakkiyars, while their 
females, called Nangiyars, keep time The Nangiyars 
also assume the figure of mythical characters, and perform 
a sort of pantomime on the Chakkiyar’s stage. {See 
Unni.) 

Nambiyatiri (a person worthy of worship). — A 
synonym of Elayad. 
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Natnbutm Brahman •-—The name Nambutin 
has been variously dem'ed The least objccUonable 
ongm seems to be nambu (sacred or trustvrorthy) and 
tiri (a light) The latter occurs as an hononfic suffix 
among Malabar BrAhmans, and other castes abotc the 
NSyars. The Nambutins form the socio spiritual ans 
tocracy of Afalabar, and, as the traditional landlords 
of Parasu Rflma s land, they arc every where held in great 
reverence. 

A Nambutin when questioned about the past, refers 
to the Kfiralolpatti The Nambutins and their organ 
ization according to gramams owe their ongm in legend, 
so far as Malabar is concerned, to Parasu Rlma. Ptrisu 
Rama (RSma of the axe) an incarnation of Vishnu had 
according to the purSnic story slain his mother in i fit 
of wrath and was adtnscd by the sages to expiate his sm 
by extirpating the Kshatnyas twenty one times He 
did so, and handed over the land to the sages But this 
annoyed the Brahmans exceedingly, for they got no share 
in the arrangement, so they banished Parasu R.'ima 
from the land By the performance of austerities he 
gained from the gods the boon to reclaim some Land 
from Varuna, the sea god. Malabar was then non 
existent He was allowed to throw his axe from Cape 
Comorin, and possess all the land w ithin the distance of 
his throw So he threw his xxc as far is Gokamam in 
the South Canara district, and immediately there was Land 
between these two places, within the direct line and the 
western ghSts, now consisting of Trai-ancorc and Cochin 
hlalabar and part of South Canara. T o this land he 
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gave the name Kaima Bhumi, or the countiy in which 
salvation or the leverse depends altogether on man’s 
individual actions, and blessed it that theie be plenty of 
rain and no famine in it. But he was alone. To relieve 
his loneliness, he brought some Biahmans from the 
banks of the Krishna i iver, but they did not lemain long, 
for they were frightened by the snakes Then he 
brought some Biahmans fiom the noith, and, lest they 
too should flee, gave them peculiar customs, and located 
them in sixty-foui giamams. He told them also to 
follow the mai umakkattayam law of succession (in the 
female line), but only a few, the Nambutiris of Payya- 
nur, obeyed him The Biahmans luled the land with 
seveiity, so that the people (who had somehow come into 
existence) resolved to have a king under whom they 
could live in peace And, as it was impossible to choose 
one among themselves, they chose Keya Perumal, who 
was the hist king of Malabai, and Malabar was called 
Keralam after him The tiuths undei lying this legend 
are that the littoral strip between the western ghats and 
the sea is certainly of recent formation geologically It 
is not very long, geologically, since it was under the sea, 
and it is ceitain that the Nambutiris came from the 
noith. The capital of the Chera kingdom was very 
probably on the west coast not far from Cranganore 
in the Travancore State, the site of it being now called 
Tiiuvanjikkulam There is still a Siva temple there, 
and about a quarter of a mile to the south-west of it 
are the foundations of the old palace The rainfall of 
Malabar is very high, langmg from 300 inches m the 
hills to about 120 inches on the coast 

“ It is said that Parasu Rama ruled that all Nambudn 
women should carry with them an umbrella whenever 
they go put, to prevent their being seen by those of the 
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male sex that a NSyar woman called a Vnshali should 
invariably precede them that they should be covered 
with a cloth from neck to foot, and that thej should not 
wear jewels. These women are therefore always attended 
by a Nfijmr woman in their outdoor movements, and 
they go sheltenng their faces from public gaze with a 
cadjan (palm leaf) umbrella." * 

The Keralolpatti relates the story of the exclusion of 
the Panmyur Brahmans from the Vedas There were 
in the beginning two religious factions among the Nam 
butiris, the Vaishnavas or worshippers of Ahshnu in his 
incarnation as a boar and the Saivas the former residing 
in Panmyur (hoar village) and the latter m ChovBr 
(Sivas village) The Saivas gamed the upper hand 
and, completely dominating the others, e.xcludod them 
altogether from the Vedas. So now the Nambutins of 
Panmyur arc said to be prohibited from stud) mg the 
Vedas. It IS said however, that this prohibition is 
not observed, and that, as a matter of fact, the Panmydr 
Nambutins perform all the Vedic ceremonies. 

' Tradition, Mr N Subramam Ai>ar wntes, "as 
recorded in the Keralamahatmijt, traces the Nambutins 
to AhikshCtra, whence Parasu R'lma invited BrShmans 
to settle in his new I) reclaimed temtory In view to 
preventing the muted settlers from rclimjulshing it he 
is said to have introduced, on the advacc of the sage 
Nanda certain deep and distinctive changes in their 
personal, domestic and communal institutions. The 
banks of the Nerbudda the Krishna and the Klvcn 
are believed to have given BPibrnans to Mabb-ar 1 
have come across NambOtins who have referred to 
traditions in their families rcgarvlmg vaibgcs on the east 
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coast whence their ancestors originally came, and the 
sub-divisions of the Smaita caste, Vadama, Brihatcha- 
lanam, Ashtasahasiam, Sanketi, etc, to which they 
belonged Even to this day, an east coast Biahman of 
the Vadadesattu Vadama caste has to pour water into 
the hands of a Nambutiri Sanyasi as pait of the latter’s 
breakfast ritual. Bi oach in Kathiv ai , one of the greatest 
emporiums of trade in the middle ages, is also mentioned 
as one of the ancient recruiting districts of the Nambutiri 
Brahmans Broach was the ancient Bhrigucachchha, 
where Parasu Rama made his avabhritasnana (final 
bathing) after his great tiiumpli over the Kshatriyas, 
and where to this day a set of people called Bhargava 
Brahmans live Their comparatively low social status 
is ascribed to the original sin of their Brahman progeni- 
tor or founder having taken to the profession of arms. 
The date of the first settlement of the Nambutiris is not 
known. Orthodox tradition would place it in the Treta- 
yuga, or the second great Hindu cycle The reference 
to the gramams of Chovvur and Panniyur contained in 
the Manigramam Syiian Chi'istlan grant of the eighth 
century, and its absence in the Jewish, have suggested 
to antiquarians some time between the seventh and 
eighth centuries as the probable period. The writings of 
Ptolemy and the Periplus furnish evidence of Brahman 
settlements on the Malabar coast as early as the first 
century, and it is probable that immigrant Brahman 
families began to pour in with the ascendancy of the 
Western Chalukya kings in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and became gradually welded with the pre-existing 
Nambutiris All these Nambutiris were grouped under 
two great sections — (a) the Vaishnavites or Panniyur 
Gramakkar, who came with the patronage of the 
Vaishnavites of the Chalukya dynasty with the boar as 
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their royal emblem {6) the Saivatcs or Chowur 
GrSmakkar, who readily accepted the Saivite teachings 
from the Chera Chhla, and PAndja kings who followed 
the Chalukyans. The) included in all si\t) four gramams 
which, m many cases were onl) families Of these, not 
more than ten belong to modern Travancore These 
grAmams constituted a regular autocrac) with four talis 
or administrative bodies ha\ing their head quarters at 
Cranganore. It appears that a Raja or Perumal as he 
was called from the adjoining Chera kingdom including 
the present districts of Salem and Coimbatore was as an 
improved arrangement m\ itcd to rule for a duodeccnnnl 
period and nas afteniards confirmed nhether bj the 
lapse of time or by a formal act of the BrAhman owners 
It IS not known The Ch6ra Viccroj-s, b) \ irtuc of their 
isolation from their own fatherland had then to arrange 
for marital alliances being made, as best the) could, w ith 
the highest indigenous caste, the Nambutiris the males 
consorting with Sudra women The matriarchal form 
of inheritance was thus a ncccssor) consequence. 
Certain tracts of Ktrala, howcicr, continued under direct 
BrAhman sovcrcignt) of which the Ettappalh chief is 
almost the onl) sunning rcprcscntatnc ” 

Writing m the eighteenth ccntuiy Hamilton ob- 
senes* that the Kambouncs arc the first in both 
capacities of Church and State and some of them arc 
Popes being Soicrcign Princes in both" Unlike 
the BiAhmans of the remainder of the Madras Prcsi 
dcnc) who so largcl) absorb all ajipointmcnts worth 
hatang under Goternmem, who engage in tmle in one 
yna) s.a), c\xr) profitable profession and huunern ih'’ 
Nnmbutiris hold almost cntircl) aloof Irom what the poet 
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Gray calls "the busy worlds ignoble strife,” and, more 
than any class of Brahmans, retain their sacerdotal 
position, which is of course the highest. They are for 
the most part landholders. A very large pprtion of 
Malabar is owned by Nambutiris, especially in Wallu- 
vanad, most of which taluk is the property of Nambutiris. 
They are the aristocracy of the land, marked most 
impressively by two characteristics, exclusiveness and 
simplicity Now and then a Nambutin journeys to 
Benares, but, as a rule, he stays at home Their 
simplicity IS really proverbial,"^ and they have not been 
influenced by contact with the English Ihis contact, 
which has influenced every other caste or race, has left 
the Nambutin just where he was before the English 
knew India He is perhaps, as his measurements seem 
to prove, the truest Aryan in Southern India, and not only 
physically, but in his customs, habits, and ceremonies, which 
are so welded into him that forsake them he cannot if he 
would It IS noted, m the Gazetteer of Malabar, that " as 
a class, the Nambudins may be described as less affected 
than any other caste, except the very lowest, by western 
influences of whatever nature One Nambudin is known 

to have accepted a clerical post in Government service , 
a good many are Adhigans (village headmen), and one 
member of the caste possesses a Tile-works and is 
partner in-a Cotton-mill The bicycle now claims several 
votaries among the caste, and photography at least one 
other But these are exceptions, and exceptions which, 
unimportant as they may seem to any one unacquainted 
with the remarkable conservatism of the caste, would 
certainly have caused considerable surprise to the author 
of the first Malabar Manual ” 


* The Nambiitins everywhere behe\e that Europeans have tails. 
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Concerning the occupations of the Nambutins, Mr 
Subramani Aiyar wntes that “ service in temples, unless 
very remunerative, does not attract them Teaching as 
a means of living is rank heterodoxy And, if anywhere 
Manus dictum to the BrShman ‘ Never serve is stnctly 
observed, it is in Malabar Judging from the records 
left by travellers, the Nambutins used to be selected 
by kings as messengers dunng times of war Wriung 
concenung them Barbosa states that ' these are the 
messengers who go on the road from one kingdom to 
another with letters and money and merchandise, because 
they pass in safety without any one molesting thpm even 
though the king may be at tvar These Brahmans arc 
well read and possess many books and 

arc learned and masters of manj arts and so the kings 
honour them as such ” As the pre histone heirs to the 
entire land of Kfirala, the Nambutins live on agriculture 
But inefficiency in adaptation to changing cmaronments 
operates as a set ere handicap in the race for pro 
grcssitc affluence for which the initial equipment was 
exceptionally favourable The difficulties incidental to 
an effete landlordism ha\c contributed to making the 
Nambutins a litigious population and the rmnous scale 
of expenditure necessary for the disposal of a girl be it 
of the most plebeian kind has brought their general 
prosperity to a \ cry Ion Icicl The feeling of rcs[>on5iblc 
co-operation on the pan of the unmarncrl m lies of a 
Nambutiri household m the interests of the fimily is 
fast decreasing old maids arc increasing ami the lot of 
the aicragc Nambuttn man and more especially nnmin 
IS ten hard indeed As matters non Hand the jradi 
tional hospitality of the Hindu kings of MalaKir nhicli 
fonunatcly for them hasnotyetrclixeil n theonly »uur 
nance and support of the ordinary Nambulirt The 
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characteristic features oi* the Nambutiri are his faith in 
God and resignation to his will, hospitality to strangers, 
scrupulous veracity, punctiliousness as regards the 
ordinances prescribed, and extreme gentility in manners 
The sustaining power of his belief in divine providence 
is so great, that calamities of whatsoever kind do not 
exasperate him unduly The story is told with great 
admiration of a Nambutiri who, with his large ancestral 
house on fire, his only son just tumbled into a deep 
disused well, while his wife was expiring undelivered, 
quietly called out to his servant for his betel-box. 
Evening baths, and daily prayers at sunrise, noon and 
sunset, are strictly observed. A tradition, illustrative of 
the miracles which spiritual power can work, is often 
told of the islet in the Vempanat lake known as Patira- 
manal (midnight sand) having been conjured into 
existence by the Tarananallur Nambutinpad, when, during 
a journey to Trivandrum, it was past evening, and the 
prayers to Sandhya had to be made after the usual 
ablutions To the lower animals, the attitude of the 
Nambutiri is one of child-like innocence In his rela- 
tion to man, his guilelessness is a remarkable feature 
Harshness of language is unknown to the Nambutiris, 
and It is commonly said that the severest expression of 
his resentment at an insult offered is generally that he 
(the Nambutiri) expects the adversary to take back the 
insult a hundred times over Of course, the modern 
Nambutiri is not the unadulterated specimen of goodness, 
purity, and piety that he once was But, on the whole, 
the Nambutiris form an interesting community, whose 
existence is indeed a treasure untold to all lovers of 
antiquity Their present economic condition is, how- 
ever, far from re-assurmg They are no doubt the 
traditional owners of Kerala, and hold in their hands the 
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janmom or propnetary interest m a large portion of 
Malabar But their woeful ivant of accommodativcncss 
to the altered conditions of present day life threatens to be 
their rum Their simplicity and absence of business like 
habits have made them a prey to intrigue^ fraudulencc 
and grievous neglect, and an unencumbered and well 
ordered estate is a rarity among Malabar Brahmans, at 
least in Travancore. 

The orthodox view of the Nambutin is thus stated 
in an official document of Travancore. ‘ His person 
IS holy his directions arc commands his movements 
are a procession his meal is nectar he is the holiest 
of human beings he is the representative of god on 
earth It may be noted that the pnest at the temple 
of Badnnath in Gurhwal vvhich is said to have been 
established b> SankarachSrya. and at the temple at 
Tiruvctti)ur eight miles north of Madras, must be a 
Nambutin The birth place of Sankara has been located 
in a small vnihgc named Kfthdi in Travancore ft is 
stated b) Mr Subramam Aivar that at some part of his 
eventful life Sankara is believed to have returned to his 
native village to do the last offices to his mother Ever) 
assistance was vv ithdravvai and he became so helpless that 
he had to throw aside the orthodox ceremonials of crema 
tion vvhich he could not get his relations to help him m 
made a sacnficial pit in his garden and there consigned 
his mothers mortal remains. The compound (garden) 
can still be seen on the banks of the I’crijlr river on the 
Travancore side with a masonry wall enclosing the 
crcmaianum and embowcrcvl by a thick grove of trees. 

Tverv Nambutin !« theoretically a hfc hn/ vtudcnl 
of the VC-das Some admit tlut reh,,ioui u.ly u' 
exercise occupies a bare half hour in the dty iithers 
dev otc to these a couple of hours or more U Is cotain 
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that Gvery Nambutiri is under close study between the 
ages of seven and fifteen, or for about eight years of his 
life, and nothing whatsoevei is allowed to interfere with 
this Should circumstances compel interruption of Vedic 
study, the whole course is, I believe, re-commenced and 
gone through da capo A few years ago, a Nambutiri 
boy was wanted, to be informally examined in the matter 
of a dacoity in his father’s illam , but he had to be left 
alone, as, among other unpleasant consequences of 
being treated as a witness, he would have had to begin 
again his whole course of Vedic study The Nambutiris 
are probably more familiar with Sanskiit than any other 
Brahmans, even though their scholarship may not be of 
a high Older, and certainly none other is to the same 
extent governed by the letter of the law handed down in 
Sanskrit. 

As already said, the Nambutiris are for the most 
part landholders, or of that class. They are also temple 
priests The rich have their own temples, on which 
they spend much money All over Malabar there are 
to be seen Pattar Brahmans, wandering here and there, 
fed free at the illams of rich Nambutiris, or at the var- 
ious kovilakams and temples And they are always to 
be found at important ceremonial functions, marriage 
or the like, which they attend uninvited, and receive a 
small money present (dakshma) But the Nambutiri 
never goes anywhere, unless invited From what I have 
seen, the presents to Brahmans on these occasions are 
usually given on the following scale — eight annas to 
each Nambutiri, six annas to each Embrantiri, four annas 
to each Pattar Brahman The Nambutiri is sometimes 
a money-lender 

Of the two divisions, Nambutiri and Nambutiripad, 
the latter are supposed to be stricter, and to rank higher 
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than the former Pad meaning power or authont) , is 
often used to all Nambutins when addressing them 
Thus, some who are called NambOtinpads may really bo 
Nambutins. It may not be strictly correct to divide the 
Nambutins thus, for neither so called division is sepa 
rated from the other by interdiction of marriage. The 
class distinctions are more properly denoted the Adh)'an 
and Asyan, of whith the former is the higher An Adh)-an 
IS never a pnest , he is a being above c\ en such functions 
as are sacerdotal in the temple. But there arc also 
divisions according to the number of j-agams or sacnfices 
performed by individuals, thus — SOmatin or SOmaj-Sji, 
Akkitiri or AgnihOtn, and Adittin A man may reach 
the first stage of these three, and become an Addittinpld 
by going through a certain ccrcmon) At this three 
Nambutin Vaidikars or men well versed in the VCdas, 
must officiate, A square pit is made. P ire raised by 
friction between two pieces of pipal (Fuus rchgtosa) 
wood with a little cotton is placed in iL This fire is 
called aupSsana. The ceremony cannot be performed 
until after marrnge. It is only those belonging to 
certain gOtras who may perform yagams and by so 
doing, acquire the three personal distinctions already 
named Again, there arc other diaisions according to 
professions Thus it is noted in the Cochin Census 
Report 1901 that the Adhynns arc to study the Vedas 
and Sastras they arc prohibited from taking (mrann-im 
(literally meals belonging to another), from taking part 
in the funeral ceremonies of others, and from rceemng 
presents Those who perform the sacrifice ofodbana are 
known ns Aditiris those who perform some yigiarc 
called Somayngis or Chomatins while those who perform 
agni arc called Agnihotns or Akkitiris. Only mame<l 
men arc qualified to perform the sacrifices Tlw NAyar 
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is an indispensable factor in the peiformance of these 
sacrifices The Bhattatiris aie to study and teach the 
Sastras *, the Orthikans arc to teach the Vedas, and to 
officiate as family priests. The Vadhyans are to teach 
the Vedas, and to supervise the moial conduct of their 
pupils. The Vydikans are the highest authority to 
decide what does oi docs not constitute violation of caste 
rules, and to prescribe expiatory ceiemonies. The 
Smarthas arc to study the Smiitis and other^'^Sastras 
relating to customs, with the special object of qualifying 
themselves to preside over caste panchayats, or courts, 
and to investigate, under the oiders of the sovereign, 
cases of conjugal infidelity arising among the Nambutiris. 
The rulers of Cochin and Travancore issue the writs 
convening the committee in the case of offences committed 
within their territor)\ The Zamorin of Calicut, and 
other Chiefs or Rajas, also continue to exercise the 
privilege of issuing such oiders in regard to cases 
occurring in Malabar. The Tantiis officiate as high 
priests in temples. They also practice exorcism There 
are Adhyans among this class also. Having received 
weapons from Parasu Rama and pi acticed the art of war, 
the Sastrangakars are tieated as somewhat degraded 
Brahmans They are piohibited from studying the 
Vedas, but are entitled to muthalmura, that is, reading 
the Vedas, or hearing them recited once. Having had 
to devote their time and energy to the practice of the 
art of war, they could not possibly spend their time in 
the study of the Vedas The Vaidyans or physicians, 
known as Mussads, are to study the medical science, 
and to practice the same As the profession of a doc- 
tor necessitates the performance of surgical operations 
entailing the shedding of blood, the Mussads are also consi- 
dered as slightly degraded They too are entitled only to 
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muthalmura. Of these, there are eight families, knoivn 
as Ashta Vaidyans. The Grfimanis are alleged to hate 
suffered degradation by reason of their hating, at the 
command of Parasu RAma, undertaken the onerous duties 
of protecting the Brahman villages and having had as 
Rakshapurushas or protectors, to discharge the func 
tions assigned to Kshatnj'as. Oonl Pinsha Mussads 
are supposed to have undergone degradation on account 
of their having accepted from Pirasu Rama the 
accumulated sin of having killed the tnmor Kshatnjis 
thnee seten times, along tnth immense gifts in the shape 
of landed estates. They arc not aliened to read the 
Vfidas even once 

‘ There are, Mr Subramani Aijau- naites fiic 
sub-dnasions among the Nambutiias which mi) be 
referred to — 

(i) Tampurakkal — This is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Samrat and has probable reference to 
temporal as much as to secular so\ ercigntj Of the tn 0 

Tampurakkal families in South Malabar Kalpanchcn 
and Azhvanchcri the latter alone non remains. As 
spiritual SamrSts (soicrcigns) thej are entitled to (i) 
bhadrasanam or the highest position in an asscmbl) (2) 
brahmai’arch.as.a, or auihont) in Vodic lore and con 
sequent sanctit) (3) brahmasamrag)’am or lordship oiarr 
Brahmans (4) 5.ar\'am3n>am or uniiairsal acknowledg 
ment of rci ercnca Once m six ) ears the Arlnanslicri 
Tampurakkal is muted b} the Mahtnja of frai in 
core who accords him the highest honours and jiaj'x 
him the homage of a sishu’lngan.amaskAram, or proura 
tion obeisance. Ticn non the SamrAts form a s-imtl) 
class in all MalaUar Though coasidcml higher than 
all other subdiMSions of Nambutiris the) form, with 
the Adh)ai5 an endogamous comnunit) 
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(2) Ad/tyas, — 7 "hey form eight families, called 
Ashtiiclhyas, and arc said by tiadition to be descended 
from the eight sons of a gi cat Brahman sage, who lived 
on the banks of the 1 ivci Krishna. The fund of accumu- 
lated spirituality inherited from remote ancestors is 
considered to be so large that sacrifices (yagas), as well 
as vanaprastha and sanyasa (the two last stages of the 
Brahman’s life), aic reckoned as being supereiogatory 
for even the last in descent They are, howevei, very 
strict in the observance of religious oidmanccs, and 
constantly engage themselves in the leverent study 
of Hindu sciipturcs The Tantris are Adhyas with 
temple administiation as thcii specialised function 
They arc the constituted gurus of the temple piiests, 
and are the final authorities in all matters of temple 
ritual 

(3) Vtsishia — These aie of two classes, Agnihotiis 
and Bhattatiris The former are the ritualists, and are 
of three kinds : — (i) Akkittiiis, who have pcrfoimed the 
agnichayanayaga, (2) Adittins, who have done the cere- 
mony of agniadhana, (3) Chomatiiis, who have performed 
the soma sacrifice The Bhattatiris are the philosophers, 
and are, in a spirit of judicious economy, which is the 
characteristic feature of all early caste proscriptions, 
actually prohibited from trenching on the province of the 
Agnihotns. They study tarkka (logic), vedanta (religious 
philosophy or theology), vyakarana (grammar), mimamsa 
(ritualism), bhatta, from which they receive their name, 
and prabhakara, which aie the six sciences of the early 
Nambutiris They were the great religious teachers of 
Malabar, and always had a large number of disciples 
about them Under this head come the Vadyars or 
heads of Vedic schools, of which there are two, one at 
Trichur in Cochin, and the other at Tirunavai in British 
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Malabar the six Vaidikas or expounders of the caste 
canons, and the Smartas, who preside at the smarta 
ncharams or socio-moral tribunals of Brahmanical 
Malabar 

(4) Sdminyas — They form the Nambutiri prole 
tanat, from whom the stud> of the Vedas is all that 
is expected. They take up the studj of mantrartda 
(mystic enchantment) puja (temple ntual) and reciting 
the sacred accounts of the Avatira and astrolog) 

(5) Jdlimalras — The eight leading phjsician 
famihcsof Malabar, or Ashta Vaid)’as arc, bj an inexcusa 
ble misuse of language, called Gatimatras or nominal 
N ambutiris The class of Nambutins called Yntrakalik 
kar (a corruption of Sastrakalikkar) also comes under 
this head They are believed to be the BrShmans, who 
accepted the profession of arms from their great founder 
Those that actually received the temtorj from the hands 
of Parasu Rama, called Gramam Nambutins or Grimani 
Adhyas, arc also Gatimatras. They acre the virtual 
sov'crcigns of their respective lands The physicians, 
the soldiers, and the landed kings, having other duties to 
perform, were not able to devote all their time to k'tdie 
recitations. The mutalmurl or first study was of course, 
gone through In course of time, this fact was unforlu 
nately taken by the religious conscience of the people to 
lower the Brahmans w ho w ere deputed under the scheme 
of Parasu R&ma for special functions in the servacc of 
the nation in the scale of Nambutin society and to mean 

a formal prohibition ns of men unworthy to be cngagci! 
in Vedic study 

Papagiastas arc Nambutins who arc supposeil to 
have qucstloncil the divine nature of I'ira u KUma 
The Unlpansha Mussus who too are BrJhm-ans who 

received gifts ofland from Parasu Rlma. the Nambitii. 
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the Paiiniyur Gramakkar, and the Payyanur Gramakkar 
or the Ammuvans (uncles), so called fiom their matri- 
archal system of inheritance, form other:2 sections'* of 
Nambutiris ” 

It is recoided, in the Cochin Census Report, 1901, 
that “ certain special privileges in regaid to the peiform- 
ance of leligious lites and other matters of a purely 
social nature serve as the best basis for a sub-division 
of the Nambutiris m the order of social precedence as 
recognised amongst themselves. For this puipose, the 
privileges may be grouped under two mam classes, as 
given in the following mnemonic formula . — 

A 

1. Edu (the leaf of a cadjan grandha or book) • 

the right of studying and teaching the Vedas 
and Sastras. 

2. Piccha (mendicancy symbolic of family priests) * 

the right of officiating as family priests. 

3 Othu (Vedas) the right of studying the 

Vedas 

4 Adukala (kitchen) the right of cooking for all 

classes of Brahmans 

5. Katavu (bathing place or ghat) the right of 
bathing in the same bathing place with other 
Brahmans, or the right of touching after 
bathing, without thereby disqualifying the 
person touched for performing religious 
services 

B 

I Adu (sheep) the right of performing holy 
sacrifices. 

2. Bhiksha (receiving alms) : the right of becom- 
ing a Sanyasi, 
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3 Santhi (officiating as temple pnests) the nght 

of performing pnestly functions in temples. 

4 Arangu (stage) the right of taking part in the 

performance of Sastrangam NambOdns. 

5 Panthi (row of eaters) the nght of messing in 

the same row with other Brahmans. 

Those who enjoy the prisilcgc of No i in A arc 
entitled to all the pnvileges in A and B those enjo) mg 
No 2 in A have all the pnvnlegcs from No 2 downwards 
in A and B , those having No j in A have similarlj all 
the pnvileges from No 3 downwards in A and B and 
so on Those entitled to No i in B have all the 
pnvileges except No i in A , similarly those entitled to 
No 2 in B have all the pnvileges from No 2 downwards 
in B, but only from No 3 downwards in A and so on ’ 
Among the people of good caste in Malabar to speak 
of one as a hairy man is to speak of him rcproachfullj 
Yet, putting aside Muhammadans, the highest of all the 
Nambutins arc certainly the most hairy In the young 
Nambutiri the hair on the hc.ad is plentiful glossy and 
wavy The hair is allowed to grow over an oval patch 
from the vertex or a little behind it to a little b.ack from 
the forehead. This is the regular Malahar fashion. 
The hair thus grown is done into a knot hanging over 
the forehead or at one side according to fancy, never 
hanging behind The rest of the hc.ad. and also the face 
IS shaved. The whole body excepting this knot and 
the back, is shaved pcnodically Knrkkadakam Kanni 
Kumbham and Dhlnu arc months in which shaving 
should be avoided as far as possible An auvjneiou' day 
IS always selected by the Nambutiri for being shaved 
Gingclly oil (enn-a) is commonly used for the hair U Iwn 
a Nambutins wife is pregnant he refrains from ll »• 
barber, letting his hair grow as it will An-I as lie mav 
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have as many as foui wives, and he does not shave when 
any of them is in an inteiesting condition, he some- 
times has a long beard. A maiked difference observed 
between the Nambutiii and those allied to him, and the 
lower races, is this The former have whiskers in the 
shape of a full giowth of hair on the cheeks, while in the 
latter this is scanty or entirely absent. Also, while the 
Nambutiiis have veiy commonly a hairy chest, the others 
have little or no hair on the chest So, too, in the case 
of hair on the arms and legs. One Nambutiri examined 
had hair all over the body, except over the iibs 

In connection with a hypothesis that the Todas of 
the Nilgiris aie an offshoot of one of the races now 
existing in Malabar, Dr W H. R Riveis writes as 
follows."^ “Of all the castes or tubes of Malabar, the 
Nambutiris peihaps show the greatest number of 
resemblances to the customs of the Todas, and it is 
therefore interesting to note that Mr. Fawcett describes 
these people as the hairiest of all the races of Malabar, 
and especially notes that one individual he examined was 
like a Toda.” 

It is noted by Mr. Subiamani Aiyar that “the 
Nambutiris are passionate growers of finger-nails, which 
are sometimes more than a foot long, and serve several 
Useful purposes As m everything else, the Nambutiri 
is orthodox even in the matter of dress. Locally- 
manufactured cloths are alone purchased, and Indian 
publicists who deplore the crushing of indigenous indus- 
tries by the importation of foreign goods may congratulate 
the Kerala Brahmans on their protectionist habits Silk 
and coloured cloths are not worn by either sex The 
style of dress is peculiar That of the males is known as 
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tattutukkuka. Unlike the Nfiyar dress, which the 
Nambutins wear during other than religious hours the 
cloth worn has a portion passing between the thighs and 
tucked in at the front and behind, with the front portion 
arranged in a number of charactenstic reduplications 
The Nambutin wears wooden shoes, but nc\cr shoes 
made of leather Nambutin women hate two st)lcs of 
dress, viz okkum koluttum vachchutukkuka for the 
Adhyans, and ngoringutukkuka for ordinary Nambutins. 
Undyed cloths constitute the daily wcanng apparel of 
Nambutin women It is interesting to notice that all 
BrShman women, dunng a yAgnam (sacnficc), when ns at 
other ceremonials, all recent introductions arc given up 
m favour of the old wear und) cd cloths. Bey ond plain 
finger nngs and a golden amulet (elassu) attached to the 
waist stnng the Nambutin wears no ornaments. His 
ears are bored, but no car nngs arc worn unless he is an 
AgnihOtn when ear pendants of an elongated pattern 
(kundalam) arc used The ornaments of the Nambutiri 
women have sea oral pcculianties. Gold bracelets arc, 
as It were proscribed cacn for the most wealthy 
Hollow bangles of brass or bell metal for ordinary 
Nambutins and of solid siKcr for the Adhyas arc the 
ones in use The chuttu is their car ornament A 
peculiar necklace called chcni tali is also worn and 
beneath this Adhya women wear three garlands of mams 
or gold pieces along w ith other jewels called kasumala. 
puttah, and kazhuttila The Nambutins do not bore 
their noses or wear nose rings and In this respea 
present a stnking contrast to the NAyar women 
No rcstnction, except the remoni of the tali li placed on 
the use of ornaments by Nambutin women. Tattooing 
IS taboo to Nambutin women. They put on three 
honionul lines of sandal p.astc after bathing The"- 
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marks have, in the case of Adhya women, a crescentic 
shape (ampihkkun) Kunkuma, or red powder, is never 
applied by Nambutiri women to the forehead Turmeric 
powder as a cosmetic wash for the face is also not in 
vogue. Mr Fawcett states that, on festive occasions, 
turmeiic is used by the Biahmans of Malabar But this 
IS not borne out by the usage in Travancore. Eye- 
salves are applied, and may be seen extending as dark 
lines up to the ears on either side ” 

The ornaments and marks worn by individual 
Nambutiri males are thus recorded by Mr Fawcett ‘ — 

(1) Left hand: gold ring with large green stone 
on first finger , four plain gold rings on third finger ; 
a ring, in which an anavarahan coin is set, on little 
finger This is a very lucky ring. Spurious imitations 
are often set in rings, but it is the genuine coin which 
brings good luck. Right hand, two plain gold rings, 
and a pavitram on the third finger. The pavitram is 
of about the thickness of an ordinary English wedding 
ring, shaped like a figure of eight, with a dotted 
pattern at each side, and the rest plain. It is made 
of gold, but, as ever}'- Nambutiri must wear a pavitram 
while performing or undergoing certain ceremonies, 
those who do not possess one of gold wear one made of 
darbha grass They do not say so, but I think the ring 
of darbha grass is orthodox. 

(2) Golden amulet-case fastened to a string round 
the waist, and containing a figure (yantram) written 
or marked on a silver plate He had worn it three 
years, having put it on because he used to feel hot 
during the cool season, and attributed the circumstance 
to the influence of an evil spirit. 

(3) Youth, aged 12. Wears a yak skin sash, an 
inch wide, over the left shoulder, fastened at the ends by 
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a thongf of the same shin. He put it on when he was 
seven and will wear it till he is fifteen, when he will 
have completed his course of Vddic stud) A nn^ 
hangmg to a string in front of his throat called mOdirun 
was put on in the sixth month when he ti’as named and 
will be worn until he is fifteen The ears arc pierced 
He wears two amulets at the bach, one of gold, the 
other of silver In each arc some chahrams (Tra\-ancorc 
silver coins), and a gold leaf on which 1 charm is 
inscnbed One of the charms was prepared b) a 
MSppiIla, the other b) a Nambutin 

(4) Blach spot edged with )a;IIon in the centre of the 
forehead Three hontontal white stnpcs on the forehead 
A dab on each arm, and a stnpe across the chest. 

(s) Blach spot near ghbclla, and two )a:llow 
honiontal stripes near It. The same on the chest with 
the spot between the lines 

(6) Red spot and white stripe on the forehead 
A red dab over the sternum, and on each arm in front 
of the deltoid 

(7) An oval, cream-coloured spot with red centre, 
an inch in greatest length, over the glabella 

The stnpcs on the forehead and chest arc gcnerall) 
made wath sandal p.astc RudiAhsha (nuts of Clceccarfus 
Ganitrus) ncchlaccs, mounted in gold are sometimes 
worn. 

The thread worn b) men over the left shoulder is 
made of a triple string of counts) grown cotton ami 
unlike other Br^ihmans of Southern India no ch-anpr 
IS made after rnamage. It ma) be changevl on an) 
auspicious da) Brthmans of Southern Indii oiiivide 
Malabar cliangc their thread once a )ear 

Concerning the babitationv of tlic Nambiitirii 'Ir 
Subramani Ai)">r wntes as follows. ‘ A Namlmiiri* 
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, house stands within a compound (grounds) of its own 
Each house has its own name, by which the members 
are known, and is called by the generic title of illam, the 
term used by Brahmans, or mana, which is the reverential 
expression of Sudras and others. Sometimes the two 
words are found combined, e g ^ Itamana illam In the 
compound surrounding the house, trees such as the 
tamarind, mango, and jak, grow in shady luxuriance 
The area of the compound is very extensive , in fact, no 
house m Malabar is surrounded by a more picturesque or 
more spacious garden than that of the Nambutiri Plan- 
tains of all varieties are cultivated, and yams of various 
kinds and peas in their respective seasons A tank (pond) 
IS an inseparable accompaniment, and, in most Nambutiri 
houses, there are three or four of them, the largest being 
used for bathing, and the others for general and kitchen 
purposes Whenever there is a temple of any importance 
near at hand, the Nambutiri may prefer to bathe in the 
tank attached to it, but his favourite ghat is always the 
tank near his home, and owned by him. Wells are 
never used for bathing, and a hot-water bath is avoided 
as far as possible, as plunging in a natural reservoir 
would alone confer the requisite ablutional purity. 
Towards the north-west corner of the house is located 
the sarpakkavu or snake abode, one of the mdispensables 
of a Malabar house The kavu is either an artificial 
jungle grown on purpose in the compound, or a relic of the 
unreclaimed primeval jungle, which ever}'’ part of Malabar 
once was Right in the centre of the kavu is the carved 
granite image of the cobra, and several flesh-and-blood 
representatives of the figure haunt the house, as if in 
recognition of the memorial raised In the centre of the 
compound is situated the illam or mana, which is in most 
cases a costly habitat All the houses used until recently 
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As a father supports his sons, so Jet the eldest 
support his younger brothers, and so let them, in accord 
ance with the law, behave towards their eldest brother 
as sons beha\ e towards their father 

Should a Nambutin eldest son die, the next mar 
ries, and so on Women join the family of their husband, 
and to this too her children belong Self acquired 
property, that is property acquired bj an) junior member 
of the family through his own efforts ouuide the tara 
vttd,* lapses to the taravad at his death, unless he has 
disposed of it in his lifetime. This is the custom which 
our law has not jet infringed The taravad is the unit, 
and, as the senior male succeeds to the management. 

It may happen that a mans sons do not succeed directly 
as his heirs. The irrangcmcnt is an excellent one for 
the material prosperity of the family, for there is no 
dispersion Every circumstance tends towards nggnn 
dizcmcnt and the family is restricted to no more than 
a requisite number by one member onlj marry ing and 
producing children Impartibihty is the fundamental 
principle. It is seldom that a Nambutin famib comes to 
an end , and such a thing ns a Nambutin s estate escheat- 
ing to Gotanaimcnt has been said on eminent nuthonly 
nc\cr to have been known Ft happens sometimes that 
there IS no male member to produce progeny and in 
such a case the san'asvad'ln.am nvurngc is performcti, 
by which a man of another family is brought into the 
family and married to a daughter of it who after the 
manner of the " apyiointcd daughter ^ of old 1 1 indu law 
hands on the property through her children The man 
so brought in is henceforth a member of the family which 
be has joined and as sncli he perform the stiddha or 
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ceremonies to the dead. An exception to the general 
1 ule of inheritance is that seventeen families of Payannur 
in Noith Malabar follow the mai umakkattayam system 
of inheritance, through the female line The other 
Nambutiris look askance at these, and neither mairy nor 
dine with them It is supposed that they are not pure 
bied, having Kshatiiya blood in their veins 

Adoption among the Nambutiris is stated by 
Ml Subramani Aiyar to be of three kinds, called Pattu 
kaiyyal dattu, Chanchamata dattu, and Kutivazhichcha 
dattu “ The first is the orthodox foi m Pattukai means 
ten hands, and indicates that five peisons take part in the 
ceremony, the two natuial parents, the two adopted 
parents, and the son to be adopted The gotia and sutra 
of the natural family have to be the same as those of the 
adoptive family The son adopted may have had his 
upanayanam already pei formed by his natural parents 
An adoption of this kind cannot be made without the 
permission of all the male members of the family, of the 
Sapindas or Samanodakas who are distinct blood relations, 
though some degrees removed In the second form, the 
adoption relieves the adopted son of all ceremonial 
duties towards the natuial parents Involving, as it 
does, a position contrary to the established ordinances 
of Sankaracharya, this kind of adoption is not m favour. 
The third form is still less orthodox The adoption is 
made by a surviving widow, and mainly serves to keep 
up the lineage ” 

Liquor and flesh are stiictly forbidden to the 
Nambutiris Their staple food is rice and curry Upperi 
IS a curry of chopped vegetables fried in ghi (clarified 
butter), cocoanut or gingelly oil, seasoned with gmgelly 
(SesafHum tndtcum), salt, and jaggery (crude sugar). 
Aviyal is another, composed of jak fruit mixed with some 
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vegetables. Sweets are sometimes eaten Candied 
cakes of wheat or nee, and nee boiled in milk nith sugar 
and spices, are delicacies Papadams (wafer-liko cakes) 
are eaten at almost every meal The Nambutin must 
bathe, and pray to the deity before partaking of an) meal 
An offenng of rice is then made to the household fire, 
some nee is thrown to the crows, and he sits down to cat 
The food is served on a plantain leaf or a bell metal pkitc. 
It should be served by the tnfe , but, if a man has other 
Nambutins dining with him it is sened b) men or chil 
dren The sexes feed separately Before a man nscs 
from his meal his wife must touch the leaf or plate on 
which the food has been served The reason ma) he 
in this. The remains of the food arc called echchil and 
cannot be eaten b) an) one. Just before finishing his 
meal and rising, the Nambutin touches the plate or leaf 
wath his left hand and at the same time his \i ife touches 
It with her right hand The food is then no longer 
LChchil and she may cat it The Nambutin householder 
IS said to be allowed by the SSstras, which rule his life 
in c\cry detail to cat but one meal of ncc a da) — at 
midday He should not stnctl) speaking cat ncc m 
thccacmng but he ma) do so wathout sinning hcinousl) 
and usuall) docs, riant onl) should be eaten in the 
ctcning Women and children cat two or three times 
in a da) A widow, however is supposed to lead the 
life ofa San)Asi, and cats onl) once a da) A Nambutin 
ma) cat food prciuarcd b) an cast countr) UrMimm 
(Pattar) or b) an Cmbr^ntin In fact in the large 
illams, where man) people nrc fed ever) da) the cooks 
arcgencrall) Pattarsin South Malab.ar The Nambutin 
woman is more scrupulous and will not touch food pre 
pared b) aii) one of 1 caste inferior tolu-rown as the 
Pattar is considered to lie Tea and cofTre are ol^ectevJ 
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to The Sastras do not permit their use At the same 
time, they do not prohibit them, and some Nambutiris 
drink both, but not openly Persons observing yows are 
not allowed an oil bath, to eat off bell-metal plates, or 
to eat certain articles of food. The gourd called chura- 
khai, palmyra fruit, and palmyra jaggery are taboo to the 
Nambutiri at all times Water-melons are eaten regu- 
larly during the month Karkkataka, to promote health 
and prolong life. 

In connection with the Nambutiris dietary, Mr 
Subramani Aiyar states that “their food is extremely 
simple As Camoens writes ^ 

To crown their meal no meanest life expires 
Pulse, fruit, and herb alone their food requires 

“Ghi is not in a great requisition Gingelly oil 
never enters the kitchen Milk is not taken except as 
porridge, which goes by the name of prathaman (first). 
A bolus-hke preparation of boiled rice-flour with cocoa- 
nut scrapings, called kozhakkatta, is in great favour, 
and is known as Parasu Rama’s palaharam, or the 
light refreshment originally prescribed by Parasu Rama 
Conji, or rice gruel, served up with the usual accessories, 
IS the Nambutiri s favourite luncheon Cold drinks are 
rarely taken The drinking water is boiled, and flavoured 
with coriander, cummin seeds, etc , to form a pleasant 
beverage ” 

The horse is a sacred animal, and cannot be kept. 
The cow, buffalo, dog, and cat are the animals ordinarily 
kept in domestication , and it is said that a parrot is 
sometimes taught to repeat Sanskrit sl5kas 

There are families, m which the business of the 
magician and sorcerer is hei editar}'-, chiefly m South 
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Malabar and among the Chela * Nambutiris, as those 
are termed who, m the turbulent period of Tippus mra 
Sion, were made Muhammadans b) force. True, these 
returned almost at once to their own religion but a 
stigma attaches to them, and thej arc not looked on as 
true Nambutins 

It IS e.\-tremely difficult to obtain reliable information 
regarding magic or anything allied to it among an) people 
and most difficult of all among the Nambutins The) 
possess magic books, but the) w ill neither produce nor 
expound them Hara Mckhala is the name of one of 
these which is most used It is said that the sorcerer 
aims at the following — 

(i) Destruction (nianma). 

( 3 ) Subjection of the will of another (vasilcarara). 

(3) Exorastn (uchchitana) 

(4) Stupefaction (lumbhona). 

(5) Separation of fncTMis (tidrcsbana). 

(6) Enticement as for 1o« (mobana). 

Of these the first ma) be earned out m the following 
iTuinncr A figure rcprcscniinjfthccncm) tobcdcstrojcd 
IS dnnn on a small sheer of mcnJ (gold b) prcfcrvncc) 
and to It some m)stic diagrams arc addcil It is then 
addressed with a statement that bodil) injur) or the 
death of the person shall take phec at a certain time 
This little sheet is anpjKxJ up in another mcial shrrt nr 
leaf (of gold if possible) and burietl in some place which 
the person to be injured or dcstro)Ctl is in the liahii of 
passing Should he |viss o\cr the place it is supjKneil 
that the charm wdltakc effect at the iimr' namet! Instrat! 
of the sheet of metak a Iiic frog or liraral is Mimrtunrs 
buried \mhin a cocamut shell after nails Iuvt been stucL 
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into Its eyes and stomach The deaths of the animal 
and the peisonaie supposed to take place simultaneously. 
For cai lying out vasikarana, vidveshana, and mohana, 
betel leaves, such as aie ordinarily used for chewing, or 
vegetables are somehow or other given to the victim, 
who unknow ingly takes them into his mouth. Exorcism 
may be ti eated as follow s. If a young w^oman is suffering 
fiom hysteria, and is supposed to be possessed by an evil 
spirit, or by the discontented spirit of some deceased 
ancestor, nei vousness is excited by beating diums, 
blowing conch-shells, and otheiwvise making a horrible 
noise close to licr When the supieme moment is 
believed to have ariived, w^ater is sprinkled over the 
wn etched woman, who is icquiied to thrown rice lepeatedly 
on certain diagiams on the ground, w^oven into which is 
a representation of the goddess Duiga, the ruler of evil 
spirits An effigy of the evil spirit is then buried m a 
coppei vessel By means of cei tain mantrams, Hanuman 
or Kali is propitiated, and, with their aid, m some occult 
manner, the position of buried treasure may be found 
It IS said that the bones of a wmman who has died imme- 
diately after childbirth, and the fur of a black cat, are 
useful to the magician 

There are said to be two Nambutiris of good family, 
well known in South Malabar, 'W'^ho are expert mantra- 
vadis or dealers m magic, and who have complete control 
over Kuttichchattan, an evil mischievous spirit, whose 
name is a household word in Malabar He it is who 
sets fire to houses, damages cattle, and teases inter- 
minably Concerning Kuttichchattan, Mr Subramani 
Aiyar writes as follows ‘‘The most mischievous imp 
of Malabar demonology is an annoying, quip-loving little 
spirit, as black as night, and about the size and nature 
of a well-nourished twelve-yeai' old boy Some people 
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say that they have seen him vts vts, having a foreloch 
The nature and extent of its capacity for evil almost 
beggar descnption There are Nambutiris, to nhom 
these are so many missiles, which the) throw at an) bod) 
they choose. They are, like Ariel, little acti\ c things, 
and most willing slaves of the master under whom they 
happen to be placed Their victim suffers from unbcar 
able agony His clothes take fire, his food turns into 
ordure, his beverages become urine, stones fall in showers 
on all sides of him but curiously not on him and his bed 
becomes a literal bed of thorns He feels like a lost 
man. In this way, with gnm delight, the spirit continues 
to torment his victim by da) as well as by night But, 
with all this anno) mg mischief Kuttichchattan or Bo) 
Satan, does no senous harm He oppresses and hansscs 
but ne\ er injures A celebrated BrShman of Changa 
nachen is said to own more than a hundred of these 
Chattans Household articles and jcwclr) of \nlue can 
be left on the premises of the homes guarded b) Chittan, 
and no thief dares to la) his hands on them The 
intisible sentry keeps diligent watch o\cr his masters 
propert), and has unchecked powers of moicment in an> 
medium As remuneration for all these seiaaccs the 
Chattan demands nothing but food, but th.at on a Large 
scale. If started the ChSttans wajuld not hesitate to 
remind the master of their power but if ordimanl) 
cared for, the) would be his most willing drudges. B> 
nature Chattan is more than a malevolent spirit \s a 
safeguard against the infinite power sccurctl for the 
master b) the KuttichchTittan, it is laid down that malign 
acts commuted through Ins mstrumcnualit) recoil on the 
prompter, who cither dies childles' or after frightful 
ph)'5ic3l and mental agon) Another method of ojiprrs 
sing humanlt), believed to be in the jaiwer efsorce m 
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is to make men and women possessed by spirits ; women 
being rnore subject to their evil influence than men. 
Delayed puberty, sterility, and still-births are not 
uncommon ills of a woman possessed by a devil. Some- 
times the spirits sought to be exorcised refuse to leave 
the body of the victim, unless the sorcerer promises them 
a habitation in the compound of his own house, and 
arianges for daily offerings being given This is agreed 
to as a matter of unavoidable necessity, and money and 
lands are conferred upon the Nambutiri mantra vadi, to 
enable him to fulfil his promise ” 

A Nambutiri is not permitted to swear, or take oath 
in any way. He may, however, declare so and so, 
holding the while his sacred thread between the thumb 
and forefinger of the 1 ight hand, by way of invoking the 
Gayatri m token of his sincerity And he may call on 
the earth mother to bear witness to his words, for she 
may, should he speak falsely, relieve herself of him 
The name of the Supreme Being is not used in oath 
Nambutiris have been known to take oath before a 
shrine, in order to settle a point in a Civil Court, but it 
IS not orthodox to do so. 

Something has been said already concerning vows. 
Those who desire offspring perform the vow called 
payasahavanam Sacrifice is made through fire (homam) 
to the Supreme Being. Hdmam is also vowed to be done 
on a child’s birthday, to ensure its longevity. Here we 
may observe a contrast between the Nambutiri and a 
man of one of the inferior castes. For, while the vow 
of the Nambutiri has assumed to some extent the nature 
of propitiatory prayer, of which those low down really 
know nothing, the other gives nothing until he has had 
the full satisfaction of his vow. Mrityunjayam, or that 
which conquers death, is another kind of homam in 
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p6rforniance of a \ ow A further one is concerned with 
cleansing from an) specific sin Liberal presents arc 
made to Brahmans when the vow is completed In the 
vow called rudrabhisheka the god Sm is bathed m con 
secrated water It is performed by \ra) of a\ citing 
misfortune Monday is the dt> for it, as it is supposed 
that on that da) Siva amuses himself a ith Parvati b\ 
dancing on KailAsa. 

The custom obsened b) Aambutiris of letting the 
hair grow on the head, face and bod) untouched b) the 
razor, when a wife is enceinte has been noticed alrcad) 

A Nambutiri who has no male issue also lets his hair 
grow in the same wa) for a ) car after the death of his 
wife Should there, however be male issue on the 
eldest son dc\ ol\ cs the dut) of performing the ceremonies 
connected with the funeral of his mother (or father), and 
It IS he who remains unshaten fora )car In such n 
case, the husband of a woman remains unshaxam for 
twebc da)a (and this seems to be usaal), or until after 
the cercmon) on the forty first da) after death The 
period during which the hair is allowed to grow whether 
for a death, a pregnant wife or b) reason of a \ow, in 
called diksha. During dlksha, as well as during the 
Brahmachiin period certain articles of food, such an the 
drumstick vegetable, milk, chillies gram, dhal papadimn 
etc., arc prohibited. 

Bathing” Mr Siibramam Ao'ar writes is one of 
the most important religious duties of all Ilindun, and 
of BrAhmans in particuLar A Nambutiri onl) wants 
an excuse for bathing I ver) Nambutin bathes twice 
a da) at least, and sometimes oftener It in prohihilcJ 
to do so before sunrise after which a b-ith cca es to 
a religious nte on the other coant The me of a want 
cloth, the languti excepted during a lath in i fixate 
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or in public, is also prohibited This injunction runs 
counter to that of the Sutrakaras, who say ‘ Na vivasanah 
snayat,’ i,c.^ bathe not without clothing. The fastidious 
sense of bath purity occasionally takes the form of a 
regular mania, and receives the not inapt description of 
galappisachu or possession by a water-devil Never, 
except under extreme physical incapacity, does a Napi- 
butiri fail to bathe at least once a day.” Before 
concluding the bath, the cloth worn when it was begun, 
and for which another has been substituted, is wrung 
out in the water Fiom this practice, a patch of indu- 
rated skin between the thumb and first finger of the 
right hand, where the cloth is held while wringing 
it, IS commonly to be seen Almost every Nambutiri 
examined in North Malabar was marked m this way. 

The Nambutiris observe sixty-four anacharams, or 
irregular customs, which are said to have been promul- 
gated by the great reformer Sankaracharya These are 
as follows — 

(1) You must not clean your teeth with sticks 

(2) You must not bathe with cloths worn on your 
person 

(3) You must not rub your body with the cloths 
worn on your person 

(4) You must not bathe before sunrise 

(5) You must not cook your food before you 

bathe 

(6) Avoid the water kept aside during the night 

(7) You must not have one particular object in 
view while you bathe 

(8) The remainder of the water taken for one 
purpose must not be used for another ceremony 

(9) You must bathe if you touch another, ? ^ , a 
Sudra. 
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(10) You must bathe if you happen to be near 
another, i e , a Chand&Ia. 

(11) You must bathe if you touch polluted wells 
or tanks 

(12) You must not tread over a place that has 
been cleaned with a broom unless it is spnnkled mth 
water 

(13) A panicular mode of marking the forehead 
with ashes (othcm ise described as putting three hon 
lontal lines on the forehead with pure burnt com - dung) 

(14) You must repeat charms ) ourself (You 
must not allow someone else to do it.) 

(15) You must avoid cold rice etc. (food cooked 
on the previous daj) 

(16) You must a\ Old Icat mgs of meals b) children 

(17) You must not cat anjahing that has been 
offered to Siva. 

(18) You must not sen c out food m ith j our hands, 

(19) You must not use the ghl of buffalo cows for 
burnt offenngs 

(20) You must not use buffalo milk or ghl for 
funeral olfcnngs 

(ai) A p.articular mode of taking food (not to [lut 
too much in the mouth, because none must be taken 
back) 

(22) You must not chc« betel while )ou arc 
polluted 

(23) \ou must observe the conclusion of the 
Urahmachan penod (the samnartlanam ccrcmon)) 
This should be done before consorting with N^jar 
women 

(24) Aou must give presents to )our guru or 
preceptor (The nrahmachJri must do 'o ) 

(25) h ou must not rcatl the Vidas on the invl 
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(26) You must not sell women (receive money for 
girls given in marriage). 

(27) You must not fast in order to obtain fulfil- 
ment of your desires. 

(28) Bathing is all that a woman should observe if 
she touches another in her menses (A woman touching 
another who is in this state should, it is said, purify 
herself by bathing A man should change his thread, 
and undergo sacred ablution. Women, during their 
periods, are not required to keep aloof, as is the custom 
among non-Malabar Brahmans ) 

(29) Brahmans should not spin cotton 

(30) Brahmans should not wash cloths for them- 
selves 

(31) Kshatnyas should avoid worshipping the 
lingam 

(32) Brahmans should not accept funeral gifts 
from Sudras 

{33) Perform the anniversary ceremony of your 
father (father’s father, mother’s father and both grand- 
mothers). 

(34) Anniversary ceremonies should be performed 
on the day of the new moon (for the gratification of the 
spirits of the deceased) 

(35) The death ceremony should be performed at 
the end of the year, counting fi om the day of death 

(36) The ceremony to be performed till the end of 
the year after death (Diksha is apparently referred to) 

(37) Sraddhas should be performed with regard to 
the stars (according to the astronomical, not the lunar 
year) 

(38) The death ceremony should not be performed 
until after the pollution caused by childbirth has been 
removed 
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(39) A particular mode of performing srSddha b) 
an adopted son (who should do the ecremon} for his 
adopted parents as well as for his natural parents 
Among non Malabar Brahmans an adopted son has 
nothing to do with the ceremonies for his natural father, 
from whose famil) he has become entirelj disconnected) 

(40) The corpse of 1 man should be burnt in his 
own compound. 

(41) Sanjnsis should not look nt (sec) women 

(42) SanjAsis should renounce all nordl} 
pleasures 

(43) Sraddha should not be performed for deceased 
SanyAsis 

(44) Brahman women must not look at an) other 
persons besides thcir own husbands 

(45) Brahman women must not go out unless 
accompanied b) women sen'ants. 

(46) They should wear onl) w hitc clothing 

(47) Noses should not bo pierced 

(4S) Brahmans should be put out of their caste if 
thc> dnnk an> liquor 

(49) Brahmans should forfeit their caste, if the) 
hate intercourse with other Brahman women besides 
their w i\ cs 

(50) The consecration of csil spirits should l>e 
asoidcd (Otherwise said to be that worship of 
ancestors should not be done in temples.) 

(51) Sudras nnd others arc not to touch an idol 

{52) \n)ahing offered to one go'l should not be 

offered to another 

(53) ftfamage etc should not lio drnr- wulioii •> 
burnt offennp (hOmam) 

(54) BrMimans should not give h'rssing* to r.irh 


Other 
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(55) They should not bow down to one another 
(Among non-Malabar Brahmans, juniors receive bene- 
diction from senioi s The Nambutins do not allow this ) 

(56) Cows should not be killed in sacrifice. 

(57) Do not cause distraction, some by observing 
the leligious iites of Siva, and others those of Vishnu. 

(58) Biahmans should w^ear only one sacred thread 

(59) The eldest son only is entitled to marriage. 

(60) The ceiemony in honour of a deceased 
ancestor should be peifoimed wuth boiled rice 

(61) Kshatriyas, and those of other castes, should 
pel form funeral ceiemonies totheii uncles. 

(62) The right of inheritance among Kshatriyas, 
etc , goes towaids nephew^s 

{63) Sati should be avoided. (This also includes 
directions to wudow^s not to shave the head, as is the 
custom among non-Malabar Brahmans.) 

In connection wuth the foregoing, Mr. Subramani 
Aiyar writes that the manners and customs of the 
Nambutins differ from those of the other communities m 
several marked particulars They go by the specific 
name of Keralacharas, which, to the casual observer, 
are so many anacharas or mal-observances, but to the 
sympathetic student are not more perhaps than unique 
acharas A verse runs to the effect that they are 
anacharas, because they are not acharas (observances) 
elsewhere (Anyatracharanabhavat anacharaitismritah ) 
Of these sixty-four acharas, about sixty will be found to 
be peculiar to Malabar These may be grouped into the 
following six main classes — 

(1) Personal hygze 7 ie — Bathing 

(2) Eating — The rules about food, either regarding 
the cooking or eating of it, are very religiously observed 
Absolute fasting is unknown in Malabar. 
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(3) Worship of ike Gods and manes —The anni 
\ ersary of a person s death is regulated not b) the age 
of the moon at the time, but bj the star, unlike on the 
other coast Again, a birth pollution has pnont) over 
other observances, even death ceremonies. A son tvho 
has to perform the funeral ceremonies of his father 
IS rendered unfit for that solemn function b) an inter 
venmg birth pollution An adopted son is not, as in 
other parts of India, relict cd of the srSddha obligations 
to his natural parents Sectarian controtersics in regard 
to Siam and Vishnu are strictlj tabooed The establish 
ment of Hinduism on a non sectarian basis tvas the 
sacred mission of SankarAchSiya 5 life A single triple 
string (sacred thrcad)is\tom irrcspcctitc ofcit il condition 
This IS contrary to the usage of the other coast, where 
mamed Brahmans wear two or three triplets Sprinkling 
water is an essential purificatory att after the use of the 
broom An isolated rule requires dead bodies to be 
burnt in private compounds and not m consecrated 
communal sites as among the cast coast people 

(4) Conduct in societj — Chastity is jealously 
guarded by the imposition of scaurc ostracism on 
adulterers Tormal salutation and even nam.ask.iras and 
anugidhas or prostration before and blessing by seniors 
arc prescribed This is 1 striking point of difference 
between Malabar and the rest of India and is probably 
based on the esoteric teaching of universal oneness 

(5) Asramas or stages of lift It is distinctly 
prescribed that a Bryhman should formally conclude the 
BrahmachAri asnma and tbat presents nr dakshma to 
the gurus should be the crowning act The asura or 
bride s.ale form of m-imagc is prohibitetl— a pro'ohitioa 
which in the case of the Nambutirn is al»”lu''-Iy 
unnecessary as matters now stand An in|urciioa in th' 
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reverse direction against the ruinous tyranny of a bride- 
penalty would be an anxiousty sought relief to the 
strugglmgs of many an indigent bride’s father The 
special law of Malabar, under which the eldest son is 
alone entitled to be married, has already been referred 
to. The anchorite stage comes in for regulation by the 
Manu of Kerala The eyes of a Sanyasin should never 
rest on a woman even for a second This rule, which, if 
it errs at all, only does so on the side of safety, is not 
observed elsewhere, as the stage of a Sanyasin is expected 
to be entered only after the complete subjugation of the 
passions. No aradhana (worship) sraddhas are per- 
formed for them, as is done in other parts The soul 
of the Sanyasin is freed from the bondage of Karma 
and the chance of recurring birth, and has only to be 
remembered and worshipped, unlike the ordinary Jivan 
or still enslaved soul, whose salvation interests have to 
be furthered by propitiatory Karmas on the part of its 
earthly beneficiaries 

(6) Regulation of womens conduct — Women are 
not to gaze on any face but that of their wedded lord, 
and never go out unattended They are to wear only 
white clothes, and are never to pierce their noses for the 
wearing of jewelry Death on the husband’s funeral 
pyre is not to be the sacred duty of the Nambutin widow, 
who is advised to seek in the life of a self-sacrificing 
Sanyasi a sure means of salvation 

In affairs of the world, time is reckoned by the ordinary 
Malabar kollam or solar year, the era beginning from the 
date of the departure of the last Perumal, a sovereign of 
the western coast, to Arabia in 825 The months of the 
kollam year are Mesha (Metam), Vnshabha (Itavam), 
Mithuna, Karkkataka, Sihma (Chingga), Kanya (Kanni), 
Tula, Vrischika, Dhanu, Makara, Kumbha, Mina. In 
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affairs of religion, time is reckoned by the sSlivahana saka, 
or lunar year, the months of which are Chaitra, VaisSkha 
Jeshta, Ashadha, SrSvana, BhAdrapata, Asvavuja, Mar 
gasirsha, Paushya, MAgha, Phalguna. Every three >’ears 
or thereabouts there is added another month, called 
Adhika, 

Some of the festivals kept by the Nambutuns arc as 
follows — 

(1) Stvaraln — Worship of Siva on the last day of 
Magha. Fast and vigil at night, and puja. 

(2) UpSkarma — ^The regular day for putting on 
a new sacred thread, after having cleansed atray the sins 
of the year through the prAj'aschittam in which ccremonj 
the five sacred products of the cow (milk, curds ghk 
unne, and dung) are partaken of It is done on the 15th 
of Sravana. 

(3) Nagara panchtmt — The serpent god is wor 
shipped, and bathed in milk. On the 5th of SrAvana, 
This festival is common in Southern India, 

(4) Gihtlishtavit — Fast and vigil at night, to 
celebrate the birth of Krishna. Puja at night on the 
eighth day of the latter half of SrSvana. 

(5) Navarstn — The first nine dap of Asvajaija 
arc devoted to this fcstnal in honour of DQrga 

((1) Dipavalt — Observed more p.articularl) in 
North Malabar on the annivcrsarj of the daj on which 
Krishna slew the rSkshasa Naraka. Ev ciy one takes an 
oil bath. On the last daj of Asvn)aija. 

(7) Ashtkalam — The pitris (ancestors) of the 
famil) arc propitiated b) offerings of pmda (balls of rice) 
and tarpana (libations of water) On the new moon da) 
of Dhanu 

(8) Vtriyaka CAa/ar/Ai — The elephant hradcil 
god of learning is worshipped At the end of the 
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ceremony, the idol is dropped into a well. On the 4th 
of Bhadrapada 

(9) PHram.-^The. god of love, represented by a 
clay image, is propitiated by unmarried girls with offer- 
ings of flowers seven days successively. The image is 
finally given, together with some money, to a Brahman, 
who drops it into a well. The flowers which have been 
used to decorate the image are placed by the girls at the 
foot of a jak tree Contrary to the custom of other 
Brahmans, Nambutiri girls are under no disgrace, should 
they attain puberty while unmarried. In the month of 
Mina 

(10) Onam — The great festival of Malabar, kept 
by everyone, high and low, with rejoicing. It is the time 
of general good-will, of games peculiar to the festival, and 
of distribution of new yellow cloths to relations and 
dependants. It is supposed to commemorate the descent 
of Maha Bali, or Mabali, to see his people happy 

(i i) Ttruvadi 7 'a — Fast and vigil in honour of Siva, 
observed by women only In the month of Dhanu 

(12) Vtshu — The solar new year s day A very 
important festival in Malabar It is the occasion for 
gifts, chiefly to superiors The first thing seen by a 
Nambutiri on this day should be something auspicious. 
His fate during the year depends on whether the first 
object seen is auspicious, or the reverse 

The following festivals are referred to by Mr Subra- 
mani Aiyar — 

(i) Tnkkatta or Jyeshta star , — In the month of 
Chingam Food is cooked, and eaten before sunrise 
by all the married male members, as well as by every 
female member of a family Though not of the pievious 
day, the food goes by the name of Tnkkatta pazhayatu, 
or the old food of the Tnkkatta day. The import of this 
v-rs 
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festival, when the specihc ordinance of Sankara against 
food cooked before sunrise is contravened, is not known 

(2) Makam orMagha star —In the month of Kanni 
On this day, the cows of the house are decorated with 
sandal paste and flowers, and given vanous kinds of 
sweetmeats The ladies of the house take ten or twelve 
grains of paddy (rice), anoint them with oil, and, after 
bathing in turmeric water, consecrate the grains bj the 
recitation of certain hymns, and deposit them in the an 
or safe room of the house If there arc in the house anj 
female members born under the Makam star, the dut) of 
performing the ceremony devolves on them in particular 
This IS really a harvest festival, and has the securing 
of food-grams in abundance (dhanyasamnddhi) for its 
temporal object 

(3) All the days in the month of Thulam — In 
this month, young unmarried girk bathe e\ery daj 
before 4 A.ii , and worship Ganapathi (VignCsian) the 
elephant god 

(4) Gann piija — In the month of Vnschigam 
This IS done on any selected Monday m the month The 
ceremony is known as ammiyum \ihkkaum toduki, or 
touching the gnnding stone and lamp The married 
women of the house clean the grinder md the grinding 
stone and place a bronre mirror by its side They then 
proceed to worship Gauri who«c relation to Sir a 
represents to the Hindu the ideal sweetness of wedded 
life. 

(5) Timjattra or Ardra star — In the month of 
Dhanu This is a day of unncrsal festnaty and rejoicing 
For Ecicn days preiious to it, all the members of the 
house bathe in the early morning and worship Su a 
This b.athing is generally called tutichchukuli or shiver 
mg bath, as the mornings are usually cold and intensely 
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dewy. On the day previous to Tii uvatira, ettangnati, or 
eight articles of food pui chased in the bazai , ai e partaken 
of. Such a repast is never indulged in on any other day. 
The Til uvatira day is spent in the adoration of Siva, and 
the votaries talce only a single meal (orikkal) Night 
vigils aie kept both by the vife and husband seated 
before a lighted fiie, w Inch represents the sakshi (witness) 
of Karmas and contiacts. (Hence the common term 
agnisakshi ) They then chew a bundle of betel leaves, 
not less than a hundred in number This is called 
kettuveUila tinnuka. As the chewing of betel is taboo 
except in the married state, tins function is believed to 
attest and seal their iirefragable mutual fidelity 

(6) The otew vtoo')} day 771 the 7no7iih of Kai’kdta- 
kam — On the evening of this day, various kinds of 
sweetmeats are cooked, and, before the family partakes 
of them, a portion of each is placed in the upper storey 
as an offering to lats, by which their divine master, 
Ganapathi, is believed to be propitiated 

The Nambutiri’s business, which he has in hand, will 
be concluded to his satisfaction, should he on starting 
hear or see vocal or instrumental music, a harlot, a 
dancmg-girl, a virgin, a litter, an elephant, a horse, a 
bull or cow tethered, curds, raw nee of a reddish colour, 
sugar-cane, a water-pot, flowers, fruits, honey, or two 
Brahmans. Bad omens, which, if seen by a householder 
the first thing in the morning, mean trouble of some 
kind for the rest of the day, are a crow seen on the left 
hand, a kite on the right, a snake, a cat, a jackal, a hare, 
an empty vessel, a smoky fire, a bundle of sticks, a 
widow, a man with one eye, or a man with a big nose 
A Nambutiri, seeing any of these things, when setting 
out on a journey, will turn back Should he, however, 
at once see a lizaid on the eastern wall of a house, he 
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may proceed To sneeie once is a good omen for the 
day to sneeze hvice is a bad one. An evil spint maj 
enter the mouth while one is yawning, so, to avert such 
a catastrophe, the fingers are snapped, and kept snapping 
until the yawn is over, or the hand is held in front of the 
mouth. But this idea, and the custom of snapping the 
fingers, are by no means peculiar to the Nambutiris 

1 he Namhutuis look on a vo^-age across the sea 
with horror, and no Nambutin has ever jet visited 
England. 

A NSyar should not come nearer than si': paces to 1 
Nambutin, a man of the barber caste nearer than twelve 
paces a Tiyan than thirty six, a Malaj’an than sixtj 
four, and a Pulaijanthan nmet) six. Malabar is, indeed, 
the most conservative part of Southern India. The man 
of high caste shouts occasionally as he goes along, so that 
the low caste man maj go off the road, and allow him to 
pass unpolluted And those of the lowest castes shout 
as they go to give notice of their pollution bearing 
presence, and learning the command of the man of high 
caste, move away from the road It is common to sec 
people of the inferior castes travelling parallel to the 
road, but not danng to go along it They do not want 
to It is not because thej arc forced off the mad 
Custom clings to them as to the Nijnr or to the 
Nambutin But even this is undergoing modification 

In connection vvath marriage, three chief rules arc 
observed The contracting parties must not be of the 
same gOtra thej must not be related to each other 
through father or mother and the bndegroom must 
be the eldest son of the familj It is said that there 
arc seven onginal gOtras, called after the sages Kamsha, 
K5sj-apa, BharadvSja, Vatsj-a Kaundinjn, Atri, and 
Tatri, and that other gOtras have grown out of these 
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Relationship is said by some to cease after the fourth 
geneiation, but this is disputed The bride’s dowry is 
always heavy. The wife joins her husband’s gotra, 
forsaking her own altogether. Women may remain 
unmarried without prej'udice Needless to say, this has 
the reverse of favour with Brahmans outside Malabar 
But the Nambutiri girl or woman, who has not been 
married, is not allowed to disappear altogether from the 
world without at least the semblance of marriage, for, 
at her death, some part of the marriage ceremony is 
pei formed on her person. The tali is tied In like 
manner, a dead Toda girl is not allowed to go to her 
last rest unmarried Infant marriage, which is the rule 
with other Brahmans, is said to be unknown among the 
Nambutiris Mr Justice K Narayana Marar, however, 
writes that he is “ not prepared to assert that infant 
marriage is unknown among Nambudns, and that mar- 
riages are always celebrated before puberty. There 
are instances, though rare, of infant marriages among 
them ” When a girl is ten years old, or a little more, 
her father thinks of finding a husband for her. Property 
alone is the real thing to be considered Every detail 
bearing on advantage to the family through the alliance 
IS carefully thought out. Among the Malayalis generally, 
the young man with University degrees has command 
of the marriage market, but to the Nambutiri these are 
of no account. When the girl’s father has fixed on a 
likely young man, he gets his horoscope, and confers 
with a Vadhyar concerning the suitability or agreement 
of the young man’s horoscope with that of his daughter 
Should the decision of the Vadhyar be favourable, 
the young man’s father is invited to the house on an 
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auspicious day, and the two fathers, together with some 
friends, talk the matter over In the presence of all, 
the Vsdhyar announces the agreement of the horoscopes 
of the pair whose marriage is in prospect The dowrj 
of the bnde is then fixed. Probably many dajs have 
been occupied already, before the fathers can agree as 
to the settlement of the dowrj When this has been 
done, the Vadhyar consults the heavenly bodies and 
appoints the day on nhich the mamage ceremonies 
should be begun There is then a feast for all present 
A Nambutin would be in very bad circumstances if he 
did not give at least a thousand rupees with his daughter 
He should give much more, and does, if he possibly can 
The ceremonies connected with marnage are supposed 
to occupy a year but they are practically completed 
within ten days They open with a party leaving the 
brides lUam, to invite the bridegroom and his party 
to the wedding At the house of the bridegroom 
the Vadhyar is given about eight fanams * (money) by 
both parties. The return to the bnde s illam is a sort 
of noisy procession composed of the bridegroom «ith 
his friends, Nayar women under big cadjan (palm leal) 
umbrellas a number of NAyars, some of whom indulge 
m sword play with swords and shields, and Nambutiris 
versed in the SSstras The bndegroom, who is the 
chief figure m the crowd has a string (the usual kan 
kanam) tied round his right wTist to protca him from 
evil spints, and cames a bamboo with sixteen joints 
symbolic of the married state, 1 mirror for good luck 
an arrow to guard the bnde against eiil spirits, four 
cloths, and a till At the gate of the bndes illam, the 
procession is met by some NSyar women dressed 0* 

• Id kS crtODOoltt, dtA lail(r,l Id all DmorrD'^DU cDODftlfl DitS 
tvil U b lh« to r«loti In iftcoW »*rf not /» 
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Nambutiri \\omen, who, being unable to come out and 
w elcome the bridegroom, do so by proxy. These women 
wave a light in front of liis face, and offci ashtaman- 
gaham — a plate on which arc plantain, betel leaves, a 
cocoanut, and other articles. On this day, the aupasana 
agni, or sacicd fire, is prcpaicd in the couiiyard of the 
bride’s illam A square pit is made, and fire is made 
with a piece of wood of the jak tree and of the pTpal. 
This fire is rendcicd sacred by some mystic rites. It is 
kept burning throughout the marriage, and is pieserved 
until the death of the futuic husband and wnfe in one of 
two w ays * — 

(r) keeping a lamp lighted at the fire burning 
perpetually , 

(2) heating in the fire a piece of wood (plasa or 
palasa) or dharba grass The wood or grass is put away, 
and, when the aupasana agni is to be revived, is lighted 
in a fire of jak and pipal wood, wdiile certain mantrams 
(conseciated foimulae) aie repeated 

The body of the bridegioom (and, I think, of the 
bride should she die first) should be burnt in the 
aupasana agni prepared on the first day of the wedding 
The aupasana agni is, as it were, a witness to the mar- 
riage In the courtyard, the nandimukham ceremony is 
performed for propitiation of the minor deities and the 
pitris (spiiits of deceased ancestors). A pot containing 
sacred or conseciated water, a piece of sandalwood, a 
piece of gold, flowers, raw rice, and some fruits are the 
apparent object of adoiation It is called kalas — the 
kalasam of the Tamil and Telugu countries — and is a 
common symbol of the deity. According to Monier 
Williams,^ it should be worshipped thus. “ In the 
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mouth of the water vessel abideth Vishnu, in its neck is 
Rudra, in its lower part is Brahma, while the whole 
company of the mothers are congregated in its middle 
part. O ! Ganges, Yamuna, Godavan Saraswati, Nar 
mada, Sindhu and Kaveri be present in this water 
A part of the aforesaid ceremonj (nandimukham) is 
called the punyShavachana, for which the bridegroom 
repeats certain hymns after the YSdhyar, and is spnnkled 
with water from the kalas. While all this is being done 
in the courtyard the very same ceremony is performed 
within the house in the presence of the bnde, whose 
father does inside the house what the bridegroom is 
doing outside At the conclusion of the ceremony , the 
tJlli IS tied on the bndes neck Then two of the cloths 
brought by the bridegroom are sent inside, and are 
touched by the bnde After she has touched them they 
are again brought out, and the bndegroom puts them on 
He touches the other two cloths, which are taken inside, 
and worn by the bnde A feast (ajonium) is the next 
Item The bride and bndegroom cat their share of it 
in separate rooms. Then comes the manmge proper 
The bndes father washes the bridegroom's feet, while 
a Nfiyar woman waves a light (ajirun tin or thousand 
lights) before his face and conducts lum to the hill 
prepared for the wedding In this is a mantapam or 
sort of raised scat, having four pillars and a cotenng 
roof The pillars of the mantapam and the ceiling of 
the hall, are covered with red cloth (red being an auspi 
Clous colour), and there arc festoons of mango leaves. 
To one side of the mantapam is a screen, behind which 
stand the Nnmbutiri women of the household looking 
at the scene in the hall through holes. The bride and 
bridegroom arc led to the mantapam, the former follow 
ing the latter screened from the general garc b) a big 
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cadjan umbrella She hands him a garland, and, in 
doing so, she should not touch his hand. He puts on 
the garland. Vedic hymns are chanted, and the pair 
are brought face to face for the first time. This is called 
mukhadarsanam, or seeing the face. The bridegroom 
leads the bride three times round the fire and water jar, 
moving round to the right, repeating a mantram, which 
is [rendered as follows by Monier Williams.^ “ I am 
male, thou art female Come, let us marry, let us possess 
offspring. United in affection, illustrious, well disposed 
towards each other, let us live for a hundred years.” 
Each time the bridegroom leads the bride round, he 
causes her to mount a mill-stone, saying “ Ascend thou 
this stone, and be thou firm as this rock.t ” Then, at a 
moment supposed to be auspicious, water is poured on 
the hands of the bridegroom, signifying that the girl and 
her dowry have been handed over to him. The Nambu- 
tiri women behind the screen, and the Nayar women in 
the hall, utter a shrill cry “like that of the Vaikura.” 
The fire here mentioned is probably taken from the 
original aupasana agni. Holding the bride by the hand, 
the bridegroom leads her seven steps — one for force, 
two for strength, three for wealth, four for well-being, 
five for offspring, six for the seasons, and seven as a 
friend. He tells her to be devoted to him, and to bear 
him many sons, who may live to a good old age. This 
ceremony is called the saptapadi (seven steps). A homam 
is then performed It is said that the fire used on this 
occasion must be preserved until the death of the bride- 
groom, and used at the cremation of his body A feast 
is the next thing When it is over, the bride’s father 
takes her on his lap, asks his son-in-law to treat her well. 


* op at 
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and formally hands her over to him The bndegroom 
promises to do so, and takes his wife by the hand. Then 
there is a procession to the bndegroom s illam, the bnde 
being carried m a litter, and the bndegroom walking 
and carrying the sacrificial fire. So ends the first da) 
It seems that the newly married couple live apart for 
the next three days during which the bride is initiated 
into household duties The only daily ceremony is the 
hbmam, which is done by the pair after bathing, and 
before taking food On the fourth day there is a cere 
mony m which the bnde plants a jasmine cutting, b) 
way of sjunbohsing help to her husband in the per 
formance of his religious duties. At night the couple 
are conducted to the bndal chamber by the Vadhyar 
The bed is merely a grass mat, or a common country 
blanket, covered with a white sheet and having a little 
ndge of rice and paddy, signifying plenty, round the 
edge. The Vadhj'ar withdraws, and the bridegroom 
shuts the door • The Vadhyar outside cites appropriate 
passages from the sacred WTitings which arc repeated 
by the bridegroom On the fifth day, the bride and 
bridegroom anoint each other with oil, and the htter 
combs the hair of the former Then, before bathing 
they catch some little fish called mfirntt kani (eyes look 
mg up) which are found in pools with a cloth used ns a 
net While this is being done a Dnhmachari asks the 
bridegroom “ Did you sec a cow and a son?" Pointing 
to the fishes caught in the cloth the bridegroom replies 
"Yes they arc here. This is said to be suggestwe of 
progeny, fishes being emblematic of fertility HOmam 
IS then done At night, the bndegroom adorns the bnde 
with flowers and makes her look into a mirror, while he 

The Nwnbotli 1 uVe otjectloo to • of Ml Lee*® I® ih* 
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recites mantrams suitable to the occasion From the 
sixth to the ninth day there is practically nothing in the 
way of ceremonial And, as that proper to the tenth 
day IS invariably done on the sixth day, the ceremony 
may be said to conclude on the night of the sixth day 
A few Brahmans are fed to please the pitris, and the 
couple go to a jak tree, under which some rice, curds, 
and ghi are placed on kusa grass, and an offering is 
made of flowers and sandalwood or powder The kanka- 
nam, bamboo staff, arrow, and mirror are given to the 
Vadhyar, and the wedding is over. 

Sir W W Hunter"^'' speaks of the Nambutiris as 
“a despised class,” they having had fishermen ancestors. 
The little ceiemony of catching fish, which is a veiy 
important item in the marriage rites, may look like 
preservation in meaningless ceremonial of something real 
in the past, but it only shows that, in an endeavoui to 
interpret ceremonial, we must be far from hasty Among 
the Shivalh Brahmans of South Canara, the marriage 
mat IS taken to a tank in procession The bride and 
bridegroom make a pretence of catching fish, and, with 
linked fingers, touch their foreheads. It is recorded, in 
the Manual of South Canara, that “ all Tulu chronicles 
agree in ascribing the creation of Malabar and Canara, 
or Kerala, Tuluva, and Haiga, to Parasu Rama, who 
reclaimed from the sea as much land as he could covei 
by hurling his battle-axe from the top of the western 
ghauts. According to Tulu traditions, after a quarrel 
with Brahmans who used to come to him periodically 
from Ahi-Kshetra, Parasu Rama procured new Brahmans 
for the reclaimed tract by taking the nets of some fisher- 
men, and making a number of Brahmanical threads 
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with which he invested the fishermen, and thus turned 
them into Brahmans and retired to the mountains to 
meditate, after informing them that if they were in 
distress and called on him, he would come to their aid 
After the lapse of some time, during which thcj suffered 
no distress, they were cunous to know if Parasu Rama 
would remember them, and called upon him in order to 
find out He promptly appeared but punished their thus 
mocking him by cursing them, and causing them to retort 
to their old status of Sudras 

A more detailed account of the marriage ceremonial 
IS given in the Gazetteer of Malabar, nhich may well be 
quoted. ' The first preliminanes in arranging a Nambu 
dua marriage arc the inevitable comparison of horoscopes 
and the settlement of the dowry When these have been 
satisfactorily concluded, an auspicious day for the u edding 
IS selected in consultation with the astrologer On that 
day, the bridegroom, before he starts from his illam, 
partakes with his relatives and friends of a sumptuous 
repast called the ayani un. A similar feast is held 
simultaneously at the brides bouse On Icavnng the 
illam, as he crosses the threshold, and indeed on all 
occasions of importance the bridegroom must be careful 
to put his nght foot first He also mutters mantrams of 
an auspicious nature, called mingnH sutrangal As he 
passes out of the gate, he is met b) a bev) of N'l)’ar ladies, 
carrying the eight lucky articles (ashtamangalj-un) 
These are agrandha, a washed cloth, a cheppu or rouge 
box, some nec a v"il kannadi or metal hand mirror some 
kunkumam (crimson pouder) chSnthti (ointment of 
sandal, camphor musk and saffron), and mashi (IrJellium 
or an) C)C sal\c) On hisjoumc) to the bndcs illam 
he is preceded b) a nois) procession of nrmcit 

with swords and lacquered shields ulio constitute hu 
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agambadi or body-guaid, and by Nambudn friends and 
relatives, one of whom cairies a lighted lamp At the 
gate of the biide’s illam he is met by a band of Nayar 
women, dressed like anlaijanams, and carrying the 
ashtamangalyam and lighted lamps. The bridegroom 
enters the inner court-yard (nadumittam), and takes his 
seat in the usual eastward position. The bride’s father 
comes and sits opposite him, and, clasping his right hand, 
formally invites him to bathe and wed his daughter, an 
invitation which he formally accepts After his bath, he 
returns clad in fresh clothes, and wearing a ring of dharba 
or kusa grass {^Cy 7 iodo 7 i Dac/y/077), and takes his seat 
in the room adjoining the porch (pumukham), called 
purattalam He then makes an offering of a few fanams 
(money) to his family deities, pcrfoiTns Ganapathi puja 
(wmrship of the elephant god), and presents four or five 
Nambudris with a few fanams each, and with betel leaf 
and areca nut This is called asramapischetha prayas- 
chittam, and is in expiation of any sms into which he 
may have been betrayed during his bachelor days 
Similar gifts are also made first to two Nambudris of 
any gotra considered as representing the deities called 
Visvadvas, and then to two others of different gotras 
representing the deceased ancestors or Pitris. The last 
gift IS called Nandimukham Meanwhile, within the 
house the bride is conducted to the vadakkim room, 
veiled in an old cloth, and carrying a piece of tell-metal 
shaped like a hand-mirror (val kannadi) Her father, 
after w^ashing his feet and putting on a darbha ring, 
comes and performs Ganapathi puja, and repeats more or 
less the same ritual that has been performed without 
The bride is then sprinkled with holy water by her father 
and four other Nambudiris The tali or marriage 
symbol is brought in a brass vessel containing holy water, 
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and laid near the idol to which the daily domestic worship 
IS paid , and, after further offerings to Ganapathi, the 
bndegroom is summoned to enter the illam Before 
doing so he purifies himself, tahmg off the darbha ring, 
making the ‘caste marks with holy ashes (bhasmam), 
washing his feet, replacing the nng and being spnnkled 
with holy water by four Nambudiris— a form of ritual 
which recurs constantly in all ceremonies He enters 
the nadumittam preceded b) a Nambudin carrying 
a lighted lamp and takes his seat on a wooden stool 
(pidam) in the middle of the court where the bndes 
father makes obeisance to him and is given four double 
lengths of cloth (kaccha), which the bridegroom has 
brought with him. They are taken to the bride, who 
puts on two of them, and returns two for the bridegroom 
to wear The bridegroom then goes to the kizhakkini, 
where he prepares what may be called the altar He 
smears part of the floor in front of him with cow-dung 
and then with a piece of jack wood {Artocarfius tn/etirt 
folta), called sakalam draws a line at the western side 
of the place so prepared and at right angles to this line 
five more one at each end, but not actual!} touching it, 
and three between these. He then places the pieces of 
jack wood on the altar and ignites it with fire brought 
from the hearth of the brides illam He feeds the flame 
with chips of plAsu or chamatha (Butea frondosa) This 
fire IS the aupasana agni regarded as the witness to the 
marriage nte It must be kept alight — not actuall) but 
b) a pious fiction *—1111 the parties to the marriage die, 
and their funeral p)rc must be kindled from it. Three 
pieces of pkisu called pandhi and eighteen pieces c-allcd 
udhmam, tied together b} a stnng of darbha, arc phceil 

tlrlicp’S * Umpl cSttrl »t Ihe6r» imswClj i I S oil rn , 
otpUiaoJ tubh»rru.li,lh,«rT poUfcj (t«w*rc<«r 0/ 
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on the northern side of the altar on two pieces of jack- 
wood; and there are also bi ought and placed round the 
altar four blades of daibha glass, a small bell-metal 
vessel, an earthenware pot full of water, a pair of grind- 
stones (amini and ammikuzha), a small v\ innowmg fan 
containing parched paddy (malai), and a copper vessel 
of ghee (clarified butter) with a sacrificial ladle made of 
plasu. Meanw hilc, the bride’s father ties the tali round 
her neck in the vadakkini, and her mother gives her 
a garland oftulasi i^Ocimnm sancinm') She is conducted 
to the kizhakkini, preceded by a Nambutiri carrying a 
lamp called ayyira tin (thousand wicks), and is made 
to stand facing the biidcgroom on the noith or nojth- 
east of the altar This is called mukha-dharsanam 
(face-beholding). She gives the garland to the bride- 
groom Now’- comes the central iite of this elaborate 
ceremonial, the udaga-purva-kannyaka-dhanam, or gift 
of a maiden wfith w’ater. The biide and her father 
stand facing w'est, and the bridegroom facing them. 
All three stietch out their right hands, so that the 
bride’s hand is betw^een those of hei father and the 
bridegroom, wdiich aie above and below heis respec- 
tively. A Nambutiri Othikan oi ritual expert pours water 
thrice into the fathei’s hand The latter each time 
pours It into his daughter’s hand, and then, grasping , 
her hand, pours it into the bridegroom’s hand The 
dowry is then given to the bride, who hands it over to 
the bridegroom She then passes between him and the 
fire, and sits on an amana palaga ^ on the east of the 
altar, while the bridegroom sits on another palaga on 
her left, and burns the udhmams (except one piece of 
pl^u and the darbha string used to tie the bundle), and 

* An amana palaga or ama palaga, literally tortoise plank, is a low wooden 
scat of chamatha wood, supposed to be shaped like a tortoise in outline 
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makes an oblation of ghee called agharam The next 
nte IS allied Pamgrahanam, The bndegroom nses 
from his seat, turns to the right, and stands faang the 
bnde, who remains seated holding the mirror m her left 
hand. She stretches out her right hand palm upwards, 
mth the fingers closed and bent upirards. He grasps 
It, and sits down again A brother of the bride non 
comes and takes the mirror from the bnde, puts it on a 
palaga, and professes to show her her own reflection in 
Its surface Then the bndegroom pours a litde ghee into 
her joined hands, to which the bndes brother adds two 
handfuls of paddy from the winnoning basket, and the 
bndegroom then brushes the paddy from her hands into 
the firp. This is called the LajahCmam. At its con 
elusion, bnde and bridegroom perform a pradakshinam 
round the fire passing outside the water pot but not 
the grindstone and fan. Next comes the important 
piece of ceremonial called Asmarohanam, sjinboiismg 
immutability The bnde and bndegroom stand west of 
the gnndstoncs and the bndegroom, taking her feet one 
by one, places them on the stones, and then grasps 
feet and stones with both hands. LajahOmam, pradhak 
shinam, and asmarohanam are each repeated thnee 
Then comes the rite called Saptapadi or seiam paces. 
The bridegroom leads his bride seven steps towards the 
north-cast touching her nght foot with his right hand 
as he docs so Thej then pass between the gnndstoncs 
and the fire and scat thcmsclics on the west of the 
earthen pot facing e.ast the bride behind the bride 
groom and the latter performs a somewhat acrobatic 
feat which It must be difficult to invast with an) dignit) 

He bends backwards supporting himself b) placing the 
palms of his hands on the ground behind him, imtil he 
can touch wath the top of his head that of the bnde who 
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bends forward to facilitate the piocess. After this, the 
bridegroom sprinkles himself and the bride with water 
from the earthen pot They then return to their seats 
west of the altar, and face noith, ostensibly looking at 
the pole star (Diuvan), the star Arundati, and the Seven 
Rishis (Ursa Major), which the bridegroom is supposed 
to point out to the bride, while he teaches her a shoit 
mantram invoking the blessing of long life on hei 
husband The bridegroom then makes two oblations, 
pouring ghee on the sacred fire, the first called Sishtakral- 
homam and the second Daimmihomam He then 
places on the fire the paridhis, the remaining udhmams 
and dharba grass, and the lest of the ghee A start is 
then made for the bridegroom’s illam, the bridegroom 
carrying the chamatha branch used in making the 
aupasana agni in the bride’s house On arrival, an altar 
IS piepared in much the same manner as before, the 
chamatha branch is ignited, and darbha and ghee are 
offered The bride and bridegroom next spend a few 
moments closeted in the same room, she lying on a skin 
spread over a new cloth on the floor, and he sitting on 
an amana palaga In the evening, aupasana homam, or 
offerings of chamatha in the sacred fire, and Vaisyadeva 
homam, or offerings of boiled rice, are made. These, 
which are known as a second homam, may be postponed 
till next afternoon, if there is no time for them on the 
actual wedding day They have to be performed daily 
for ten months The fiist three days on which these 
homams are performed (viz , the wedding day and the 
two following It, or the three days after the wedding as 
the case may be) are regarded as days of mourning 
(diksha), and clothes are not changed On the fourth 
day, the newly married couple have an oil-bath, and the 
diksha is considered to be at an end After the usual 

V-14 
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hOmams and worship of Ganapathi, the bnde is led to 
the bridal chamber at an auspicious moment Her 
husband joins her, carrying two garlands of jasmine, one 
of which he puts on the lamp placed in the south-east 
comer of the room, and one round his wifes neck He 
then smears the upper part of her body with the ointment 
known as chanthu, and she herself smears the lower 
part Turn vir penem suum feminte ad partes pudendas 
admovit vestibus scilicet baud rcmotis. Thej then 
bathe and change their clothes, and sit near each other 
the wife screened behind an umbrella. Her husband 
gives her water, and after some further ntes thej cat 
from the same plantain leaf Actual cohabitation com 
mences from that night The pair arc conducted to the 
bndal chamber by the Vadhiyflr The nuptial couch is 
but a grass mat or a common country blanket covered 
with a white sheet with a little ndge of nee and paddj 
signifying plenty around the edges The final ceremonj 
IS the hOmam called stalipagam It is performed on 
the day after the first full moon day after the second 
hOmam If the moon is at the full J naihiga before sun 
set or earlier the ceremonj maj be performed on the full 
moon day itself 

It will have been seen alrcadj that the Nambutins 
arc not stnet monogamists. Some stated that a man 
may have four wives, and that the same ccrcmonj 
as that desenbed must be performed for wedding all 
four wives. Moreover there is no restriction to the 
number of N ijair women with whom a man maj be 
associated 

Hamilton wnting concerning MnLabar at the end of 
the sev cntccnth and beginning of the eighteenth ccnlurj 
sajs that ‘ when the Zamorm mames he must not 
cohabit with his bnde till the iVambiitiri or chief prirsi 
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has enjoyed her, and, if he pleases, may have three 
nights of hci company, because the fiist fruit of her 
nuptials must be an holy oblation to the god he worships . 
and some of the nobles aic so complaisant as to allow 
the cierg)' the same tnbute; but the common people 
cannot have that compliment paid to them, but are forced 
to supply the pi lest's place themselves " 

Of ccicmonics aftci mainage, and those performed 
during pregnancy and subsequent to the bii th of a child, 
the follow ing may be noted — 

(1) Gai bhadlianam, performed soon after marriage. 
There is a homam, <ind the husband puts the juice of 
some panic grass into his wdfe’s nostrils, 

(2) Garbhaiakshana secures the unboin child from 
dangers It is not consideied impoitant, and is not 
ahvays done, 

(3) Pumsa^ana, pei formed in the thud month of 
pregnancy for the purpose of securing male offspring 
The desire of the Hindu for male lathei than female 
children need not be dilated on Putra (a son) is the 
one wdio saves from hell (put) It is by every leligious 
text made clear that it is the duty of every man to 
produce a son The Nambutiri may have practically 
any number of wnves in succession, until he begets a son 
by one of them, and he may adopt a son through the 
sarvasvadanam form of mai 1 lage. On the day devoted 
to the pumsavana ceiemony, the wife fasts until she is 
fed by her husband with one gram of corn, symbolising 
the generative organs of the male. 

(4) Simantonnayana is the next ceremony performed 
for the benefit of the unborn child It is done between 
the sixth and eighth months of pregnancy, and consists 
m a burnt sacrifice to the deity, and the husband parting 
the hair of his wife’s head with a porcupine quill, or with 

V-14 B 
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three blades of the sacred Liisa grass repeating the 
while Vedic verses. 

(5) JStakarma is the name of the birth ceremoni 
and IS performed by the father of the child Honey and 
ghi are introduced into the mouth of the infant with a 
golden spoon or rod, to symbolise good fortune Then 
the ears and shoulders are touched with the spoon or 
rod, while Vsdic texts are recited 

(6) Medhajananam rarely done is for inducing 
intelhgence 

(7) Ayusha, for prolonging life, is the next in 
order The father gives the child a secret name, ha\ ing 
an even number of syllables for a male and an uncten 
number for a female which is never revealed to an) one 
except the mother 

(8) Namakarana is the ecremon), at uhich the 
child IS named and is said to be done on the tenth da) 
after birth The naming of a child is an important 
religious act w hich is supposed to carry consequences 
throughout life The parents assisted by a Viidhy'^n 
make a burnt sacrifice to the dcit) 

(9) Annaprasana is the ecremon) at nhicli food 
other than that from natures fount is first gnen It is 
done in the sixth month after birth The father carries 
the child to a group of fnends and relations. The 
VSdhyun or purOhit is present and repeats Vedic texts 
while the father places a little rice and butler in the 
child s mouth 

(lo) Chaula is the ecremon) when the hair is cut 
for the first time in the NambuUri fashion 

(i 1) Kama etdha is the occasion on which the cars 
arc bored 

On the \nd)'idasami da) the tenth of Asaaeuji 
when a male child is five years old, the father goes 
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through the foim of initiating him into the mysteries of 
the alphabet 

The following details of some of the above ceremonies 
are given in the Gazetteer of Malabar “ The chief 
ceremonies connected with piegnancy are Pumsavanam 
or rite to secure male offspring, at which the husband 
puts a giain of barley and two beans, to represent the 
male organ, into his wife’s hand, and pours some curds 
over them, which the wife then swallows, and also 
pours some juice of karuga grass into her right nostril , 
and Simantham, a ceremony usually pei formed in the 
fourth month of piegnancy, at which the husband parts 
the wife’s hair foui times from back to front with a 
sprig of atti {Ftctts glomerata), a porcupine quill which 
must have three white marks on it, and three blades 
of daiba grass, all tied together, after which mantrams 
are sung to the accompaniment of vinas The first 
ceremony to be performed on the birth of a child is 
j'athakarmam A little gold dust is mingled with ghee 
and honey, and the father takes up some of the mixture 
with a piece of gold, and smears the child’s lips with it, 
once with a mantram and once in silence He next 
washes the gold, and touches the child’s ears, shoulders 
and head with it, and finally makes a gift of the bit 
of gold and performs nandimukham The ceremony 
of naming the child, or namakarmam, takes place on 
the twelfth day The father ties a string round the 
child’s waist, and marks its body with the sacred ash 
(bhasmam) Then, after the usual ‘ gifts ’ he pronounces 
thrice m the child’s right ear the words ‘ Devadatta 
Sarmmasi, ’ or if the child be a girl, ‘Nili dasi ’ He 
then calls out the name thrice Then, taking the child 
from Its mother, he again calls out the name thrice, and 
finally gives the child back to its mother, who m turn 
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calls out the name thnce Gifts and nAndimukham com 
plete the ceremony In the fourth month, the child is 
ceremonially taken out of doors (mshkramana or vlttil 
purapattu) by the father, uho carries it to a cocoanut, 
round which he makes three pradakshinams 

The death ceremonies of the Nambutiris ire com 
menced shortly before death actually takes place. 
When death is believed to be unmistakably near, some 
verses from the Taittirya Upanishad arc spoken m the 
dying mans ears These are called kama mantras or 
ear hymns A bed of kusa grass called darbhfisani, 
IS prepared m the verandah or some convenient place 
outside the foundations of the house, and the djmg man 
IS placed on it When life is e.xtinct, the bodj is n-ashcd 
dressed in a new white cloth and placed on a bier made 
of bamboos covered with a new white cloth The bier 
IS then earned on the shoulders of four of the nearest 
relatives to the place of cremation iiithin the com 
pound of the illam and laid on a pile of fircuood which 
must include some sandalwood This should be done 
by brothers or sons if there are such if not, b) more 
distant relatives or friends TTie pjrc need not of ncccs 
sit) be prepared bj Nambutins Propcrl) speaking 
according to the sacred texts, which goicm almost 
eieiy act of the Nambutins life, rclaiiics and fnends 
mile and female should iccompan) the bier to the phee 
of cremation but as i rule, women do not join the little 
procession The bier is liid on the pjTC, ind the ctirpsc 
IS uncoiercd Rice is scattered o\er the fice b) the 
blood relations present ind smill pieces of gold ire 
thrust into the nine openings of the bodj while mintris 
arc recited b) the V'ldh)-4j"iror priest The gold is said 
to be used on this occasion ns |)nrt of the offering in live 
)Sgam — the list s-icnficc ns the burning of the Uxt) 
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Is called — and not in any way to assist the deceased 
in his journey to "the undiscovered country.” Soon 
after the bici is laid on the funeial pyie, a homam is 
made Fire taken horn it is placed on the chest of 
the deceased, and then the pyie is lighted in tluee places 
The peifoimei of the crematory rites cairies an earthen 
pot lound the pyie The officiating piiest punctures 
the pot uith a knife, and leceives the water in anothei 
pot. He thiows this water on the pyie, and the pot 
IS then smashed and hung away. This pait of the 
ceiemony is said to symbolise that the deceased has had 
his ablution m the watci of the Ganges, and the fire god, 
Agni, lepresented by the homam, was witness to the 
same. The fire god is supposed to witness every cere- 
mony enjoined by the Vedas After the body is burnt, 
those who attended go away and bathe. The disem- 
bodied soul IS supposed to entei a body called Sukshma 
Sarira, and eventually goes to heaven or hell as it 
deserves But, before it can reach its destination, certain 
ceremonies must be pei formed. These consist chiefly of 
oblations on each of the ten days following death, for the 
purpose of causing the preta (spirit) to grow out of the 
Dhananjaya Vayu, which causes defoimities and changes 
in the deceased after death Each days ceremony 
completes a limb or part of the preta, and the body 
is complete in ten days. On the third day after death, 
the ashes of the deceased are collected in an urn, and 
buried at the place of cremation or close to it. This is 
called ekoddishta On the eleventh day, all the members 
of the family go through a purificatory ceremony, which 
consists m swallowing the panchagavya, and changing 
the sacred thread They then perform a sraddha, offering 
balls of rice, etc , to the deceased and three of his ances- 
tors, and give a dinner and presents of money and cloths 
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to BrShmans. Twelve srSddhas must be performed, one 
m each month following, when water and balls of ncc 
(pmdas) are offered to the spirit The twelfth sraddha 
IS the sapmdi karana, which elevates the spirit of the 
deceased to the rank of an ancestor Tollowing this, 
there is onlj the annual srhddha, or annivcrsar) of 
death calculated according to the lunar or astronomical 
year, when not less than three Brahmans are fed and 
receive presents of money and cloths 

Concerning the death ceremonies, Mr Subramani 
Aiyar writes as follows After death, the blood rcla 
tions of the deceased bathe, and, wnth wet clothes on, 
place two pieces of the stem of the plantain tree, one at 
the head and the other at the feet of the corpse The 
hair of the head and face is shaved a little, and the bod> 

IS bathed with water in which turmeric and miilanchi, 
a red vegetable substance, aredissohcd The Vaishna 
vite gCpi mark is drawn tcrticall), as also arc sandal 
paste marks on various parts of the bodj , and flowers and 
garlands arc thrown o\ cr it The corpse is then co\ ered 
with an unbleached cloth which is kept in position b> 
a rope of kusa grass It is carried to the p) re b) 
Nambutins who arc not within the pollution circle of the 
deceased the eldest son supporting the head and the 
younger ones the legs. A cremation pit is dug in the 
south cast ponion of the compound and a mango tree 
which has been felled is used ns fuel In all these cere 
monies, the eldest son is the karta or chief mourner and 
responsible ritualist with whom the younger ones hart 
to keep up physical contact while the scicral rites arc 
being gone through. When the body is almost rctluccd 
to ashes the princip-al performer of the ceremonies and 
his brothers bathe and taking some earth from the 
adjoining stream or tank make with it a rcprcsentaiion 
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of the deceased Throughout the funeial ceremonies, 
the Maran is an indispensable factor The handing of 
the kusa glass and gingelly [Sesamum) seeds for the 
oblation must be done by a member of that caste. 
Sanchayanam, or the collection and disposal of the burnt 
bones of the deceased, takes place on the fourth day 
On the eleventh day the pollution ceases, and the daily 
sraddha begins A term of diksha or special observance 
is kept up for three fortnights, but generally for a whole 
year On the twelfth day is the sapinda kaiana sraddha, 
or ceremony of vhat may be called joining the fathers, 
after which the dead peison passes fiom the stage of 
preta to join the manes oi spirits There are then the 
monthly ceremonies (masikas) and ashta sraddhas (eight 
sraddhas). The abdika or first anniversary, knonn in 
Malabar by the name of masam, is a ver)’- important 
ceremony, and one on which unstinted expenditure is 
the rule.” 

A further account of the death ceremonies is given in 
the Gazetteer of Malabar. “ When death is believed to 
be near, the dying man is taken to the west of the hearth 
of the sacred fire (aupasana agni), and laid with his head 
to the south on a bed of sand and darbha grass, while 
the 5ttu mantram is whispered in his ear When life 
IS extinct, the body is washed and covered with a plan- 
tain leaf The mourners dress themselves m tattu fashion, 
and tear up a new cloth breadthwise into pieces called 
sesham, which they each wear round their vi^aist The 
body IS then dressed in an undercloth , the forehead is 
"smeared with the pounded root of the creeper mettoni, 
and tulasi flowers are put on the head , the kudumi 
(hair knot) is untied, and the punul (sacred thread) 
arranged to hang round the neck in front The body 
IS tied on to a bamboo ladder and covered with a new 
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cloth, and then earned by four of the nearest relatives 
to the place of cremation within the compound of the 
illam A trench IS dug on the northeast of the pyre, 
and some water put into it, which is sprinkled on the 
pyre with tivigs of chamatha and darbha. The body is 
then laid on the pyre with the head to the south, and 
the fire is kindled The ladder is thrown awa) and a 
hOmam performed of ghee and darbha grass made to 
represent the deceased, while mantrams arc recited 
Then comes the ceremony called kumbhapradakshinam 
The mourners go round the p}re three times the eldest 
son leading the nay carrying an earthen pot of iratcr 
on hiE left shoulder The water should run through the 
bottom of the pot one hole being made for the first 
round two for the second, and three for the third, and 
other mourners should sprinkle it on the p>TC. At the 
end of the third round the pot is thronn on to the p> rc, 
and all the mourners come awa>, the eldest son Icating 
last, and being careful not to look back. After bathing 
and shaving the sons and other persons entitled to cclc 
bratc the obsequies, each perform an oblation of water 
(udagaknya) to a piece of karuga grass stuck up to rc 
present the spirit of the dead concluding the ccremon) 
bj touching iron granite, a firebrand con -dung p.idd) 
and gold three times, throning aivay the sesham and 
rcceiMng a clean cloth (mfittu) The) then return 
to the nadumittam u hen they make offenngs (bah or 
\eli) of rice balls (pindams) to i piece of karuga grass 
Both these ceremonies base to be rcpKitcd tuicc dad) 
fortendajs On the fourth daj after death protaded 
It IB not a luesda) orPrid-aj the ceremonj of collecting 
the bones (sanch)anam) is performed The eldest son 
goes to the jqre nith a p-ala (pot made of the spathc of 
an arcca palm) of milk, which he sprinkles on the p)'rc 
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with a brush of chamatha tied with kai uga glass Three 
palas are placed on the west of the pyie parallel to the 
places where the feet, waist and head of the corpse rested, 
and bones are removed from the feet, waist and head 
vith tongs of chamatha, and placed in the respective 
palas. The bones are then washed in milk, and all 
put into an earthen pot (kudam) with some karuga grass 
on the top The pot is coveied with a cloth, taken to a 
cocoanut tree and buried in a pit, the cloth being removed 
and the top filled with mud. A plantain is planted in 
the trench that was dug near the pyre. On the eleventh 
day, all the members of the family purify themselves, 
and perform oblations of water and balls of rice This 
constitutes the first sraddha, wdiich must be repeated on 
each anniversary of the eleventh day ” 

“ The funeral rites of women are similar , but, if the 
woman is pregnant at the time of death, the body has 
first to be purified seven times wuth pounded kusa grass, 
cow-dung, cow’s urine, ashes and gold, and to receive 
mattu The belly is cut open four inches below the 
navel, and, if the child is found alive, it is taken out and 
brought up , if dead, it is put back in the w^omb with a 
piece of gold and some ghee Children not more than 
ten days old are buried with little ceremony, but all 
others are burnt ” 

When a Nambutin is believed to have been guilty 
of an offence against the caste, or when there is a caste 
dispute in any gramam, the proper course is to represent 
the matter to the king (in Malabar the Zamorin), who 
refers it to the Smarta having jurisdiction over that 
particular gramam, ordering him to try the offender aftei 
holding a proper enquiry Minor offences are punishable 

c - 

* The accounts of mamage and death ceremonies in the Gazetteer of Malabar 
are from a grandhavan 
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by infliction of penance, fasting, or doing special puja to 
the gods Graver offences are dealt with by cxcommu 
nication from the caste. Against the deasion of the 
Smarta there is no appeal Adulten between a Nam 
butiri woman and a man of inferior caste is perhaps the 
most senous of all caste offences. 

The enquiry into cases of adulter) is described as 
follows by Mr Subramani Aiyar " It is conducted b) 
the Smarta, and hence arises the name (smartavichAram) 
b) which It IS known Whenever a Nimbutin uomans 
chastity is suspected, she is at once handed o\er to 
society for enquir) no considerations of personal 
affection or public policy intervening The mother or 
brother may be the first and onl) spectator of a shad) 
act, but feels no less bound to m\ itc and gcncrall) pa\ 
very heavil) for a public enquiry b) socict) accord 
ing to Its recognised rules. The suspect is at once 
transferred to an isolation shed in the same compound 
variousl) called by the name of anchampura or fifth 
room (outside the nalukcttu or quadrangle) or the 
pachchhlnppura, a nev, shed with green th.atch roofing 
put up for the occasion She ma) be seen here b) 
her husband his father and uncles her father fathers 
father fathers maternal grandfather and their sons but 
b) none else. Once a prohibited member sees her 
the brand of infam) indubiiabl) settles on her and the 
smfirtat ichAram is considered foreclosed 1 or beginning 
a smArtat ichAram the sanction of the niling RAja h.is 
to be obtained The matter is carrictl to his cars after 
a prcliminar) cnqinr) called dAsnichAram has been 
gone through 1 or this the womans male relations 
in conjunction with the BrAhmans of the ncighboiirliissl 
interrogate the DA-si or Mjar maid sera ant attachcal to 
the suspected woman Along with the application fur 

\ 
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royal sanction in Travancore, a fee of sixty-four fanams 
01 nine rupees has to be sent in, and is ci edited to 
the treasury of Sri Padmanabha Swami, as w hose 
deputy the Maharaja is supposed to rule the countr}^ 
The Maharaja then appoints a Smarta (judge), two 
Mimamsakas, an Akakkoyimma, and a Purakkoyimma. 
The office of Smaita is hereditary If a family becomes 
extinct, the Yoga or village union nominates another in 
its place The Mimamsakas are Nambutiris learned in 
the law, and their office is seldom hereditary They 
are appointed to help the Smarta in his enquiries 
The Akakkoyimma, or person whose business is to pre- 
serve ordei, holds his appointment by heredity The 
Purakkoyimma is the proxy of the sovereign himself 
In ancient days, and even so late as the time of the 
great Martanda Varma, the ruling sovereign himself was 
present during the trial, and prescived order Now a 
deputy is sent by the Maharaja He is generally the 
magistrate of the taluk, who, if he finds it inconvenient 
to attend the meeting, delegates the function to the 
chief village officer The Smarta, when he receives the 
royal commission (neet) for holding the enquiry, receives 
from the woman’s relations a small tiibute of money 
(dakshma) The Mimamsakas, it may be observed, are 
selected by the Smarta In Travancore alone is the 
Smarta’s authority supreme, for no Vaidika lives m this 
territory, and none are generally invited In other parts 
of Malabar, where Vaidikas live peimanently, one of the 
SIX recognised Vaidikas has to accompany the Smarta 
to the place of the vicharana (enquiry), and the Smarta 
merely conducts the enquiry as the proxy of, and 
authorised and guided by the Vaidikas Generally the 
council assembles at some neighbouring village temple 
The suspected woman is placed within the anchampura,. 
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and her maid servant stands at the door All questions 
are addressed to her, as the gOsha of the suspect has 
to be honoured in its entirety until the pronouncement 
of the final verdict The procedure begins, not by I 
the framing and reading out of a charge sheet, but b) 
arranging for the suspicion being brought to notice by 
the accused person herself For this purpose the 
Smarta makes a feint of entering the isolation shed as \ 
if in Ignorance of everything that has transpired The i 
maid servant stops him, and informs him that her 
mistress is within The Sm5rta on hearing this affects 
astonishment and asks her the reason m hj her mistress 
should not be in the mam building (antahpuram) 
With this question, the enquiry may be said to ha\c 
actuall) begun. The next morning by eleven o clock 
the SmSita and his co adjutors again go and stand beside 
the isolation hut and calling for the maid servant 
commence the regular enquiry After about fit e o clock 
m the afternoon the SmSrta, in the presence of the 
Akakko) imma relates the whole da\ s proceedings to 
the MlmSmsakas and takes their opinion as to the 
questions for the next day The enquiry often lasts for 
months, and sometimes cicn for years. It is the most 
expensive undertaking possible as the uhole judica 
tory staff has to bo maintained by the family unless the 
sadhanam or subject gives a circumstantial confession of 
her guilt It 15 not enough to plead guilty she must 
point out all the persons who have been p.artakcrs in her 
guilt Thus every day the Smiirta asks ‘ Arc there any 
more ’ " After the completion of the enquiry the enun 
cil re assembles at the village temple The guardian 
of the susjicct presents himself liefore the nssemhln! 
Brahmans and makes the customary obeiieince 1 h" 
Smarta theta recounts the details of the enquiry,! md 
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ultimately pionounces his verdict If the woman is 
declared innocent, she is re-accepted amidst universal 
lejoicings, and the head of the family feels amply lepaid 
for the expendituie he has incuired in the leputation for 
chastity secuied for a member of his family under such 
a severe ordeal If things do not end so well, all the 
Biahmans come out of the temple and re-assemble, when 
a Brahman, who is usually not a Nambutin, as the Nam- 
butiris do not desire to condemn one of their own caste, 
stands up, and in a stentorian voice repeats the substance 
of the chaige, and the judgment as given by the Smarta 
The guardian of the woman then goes away, aftei she 
has been handed over by the Smai ta to the custody of 
the Purakkoyimma The guardian bathes, and performs 
all the funeral ceremonies for his ward, who from this 
moment is considered dead for all social and family 
purposes. The persons meanwhile, whose names have 
been given out by the woman as having been implicated 
in the offence, have to vindicate their chaiacter on pain 
of excommunication. 

In connection with a case of adultery, which was tried 
recently m Malabar, it is noted that the Purakkoyimma 
kept order in the court with sword in hand Iswara 
puja (worship of Iswara) was performed in the local 
temple on all the days of the trial, and the suspected 
woman was given panchagav}''a (five products of the 
cow) so that she might tell the truth 

I am informed that, in the course of an enquiry into 
a charge of adultery, “it sometimes happens that the 
woman names innocent men as her seducers Two 
courses are then open to them, in order that they may 
exculpate themselves, viz , ordeal by boiling oil, and 
ordeal by weighing The former of these ordeals is 
undergone, under the sanction of the Raja, by the 
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accused person dipping his bare hand m ghr which has 
been boiling from sunrise to midday, and taking out 
of It a bell metal image The hand is immediately 
bandaged, and if, on examination of it on the third daj, 
It be found unharmed the man is declared innocent fn 
the other ordeal the man is made to sit for a certain 
time in one of a pair of scales and is declared innocent 
or gpiilty, according as the scale ascends or descends. 
But these practices do not now prevail In former 
days, the ordeal of boiling ghi was undcigonc at the 
temple of Suchindram in Travancorc This temple 
derives its name from Indra uho according to the 
legend had illicit intercourse with Ahalj-a the mfe of 
Gabtama Rishi and had to undergo a similar ordeal at 
this place 

In connection with a case which came before the 
High Court of Madras it is recorded * that ‘ an cnquir) 
tvas held into the condua of a w oman suspected She 
confessed that the plaintiff had had illicit intercourse with 
her, and thereupon the) were both declared out-casts, 
the plaintiff not having been charged nor hntang had 
an opportunity to cross examine the woman or enter 
on his defence, and otherwise to amdicate his character 
Held by the High Court that the declaration that the 
plaintiff was an outcast was illegal and it hat ing been 
found that the defendants had not acted bom Jide in 
making that declaration the plaintiff was entitled to 
recot er damages. 

In order to mitigate to some extent the suffering 
caused bt turning adrift a woman proted guilt) of 
adulter) who has hitherto litcd in seclusion protisinn 

has been made b) the R'ljaofChcrakk.al A rqannininl 


|fl^ L»w Ml ll*-? 
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Talliparamba possesses a large extent of land granted 
b}'' a former Raja of Cherakkal, on condition of his 
taking under his protection all excommunicated females, 
if they choose to go with him He has special rank and 
privileges, and has the title of Mannanar Whenever an 
inquiry takes place, Mannanar receives information of it, 
and his messengers are ready to take the woman away. 
It vas the custom in former days for Mannanar^s agents 
to lead the woman to near his house, and leave her at a 
certain place from which two roads lead to the house — 
one to the eastern gate, and the other to the northern. 
If the woman happened to enter the house by the eastern 
gate, she became Mannanar’s wife, and, if she went in 
by the northei n gate, she was considered to be his sister 
by adoption This rule, however, is not strictly adhered 
to at the present day. 

The Nambutiris are stated by Mr Subramani Aiyar 
to “ belong to different sutras, gotras, or septs, and 
follow different Vedas The most important of the 
sutras are Asvalayana, Baudhayana, Apastamba, and 
Kaushitaka The best-known gotras are Kasyapa, 
Bhaigava, Bharadvaga, Vasishta, and Kausika There 
are a few Samavedms belonging to the Kitangnur and 
Panchal gramams, but most of them are Rigvedic, and 
some belong to the Yajurveda The Rigvedic Brahmans 
belong to two separate y5gas or unions, namely, Trichur 
Yoga and Tirunavai Yoga. It appears that three of the 
most renowned of the disciples of Sankaracharya were 
Nambutiri Brahmans, who received their initiation into 
the sanyasasrama at the great sage’s hands They 
established three maths or monasteries, known as the 
tekkematham (southern), natuvile matham (middle), and 
vatakke matham (northern) Succession having fallen 
in default in regard to the last, the property that stood 

V-15 
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in Its name lapsed to the RAja of Cochin Out of the 
funds of this raatham, a Vedic pAthasAla (boarding school) 
was estabhshed at Trichur A certain number ol 
villagers became in time recognised as being entitled 
to instruction at this institution, and formed a )0ga. 
Tnchur then became the centre of BrShmanical learning 
Later on when the relations of the Zamorm of Calicut 
with the Rija of Cochin became strained, he oiganised 
another yOga at Tirunavai for the Nambutins who hied 
within his temtorj Here there arc two )oga3 for 
Rigvedic Brahmans In these schools, religious instruc 
tion has been imparted with sustained attention for 
several centuries The heads of these schools arc 
recruited from the houses of Changngavot and Erkara, 
respectively To these two yOgas two VadhyArs and 
six Vaidikas arc attached There are also six Smartas 
or judges attached to these bodies The Vadhjairs arc 
purely religious instructors, and have nojudicial duties in 
respect of socictj The Vaidikas and Smartas arc very 
learned in the Smntis and it is with them that the whole 
caste got emment of the Nambutins absolutclj rests 
The names of the Nambutins measured b> Mr 
Fawcett were as fbllows — 

NllaLantaiL 
Panunesyanm, 

Raman, 

Horijayandan. 

Chandmikharan, 

^ isudcTan, 

GrfinL 
D^imudaran. 

Sindmn. 

Mahctraran. 

In connection with the names of Nambuiiri^ Mr 
Subramani Aiyar writes as follows. ‘ A Ii^t of names 


Bharaumun. 

Nondu 

KuWran 

Midhavaa 

Anantan. 

NiwnbSiarL 

bhannan. 

knshrun. 

baakaun. 
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not current or unusual now among other Brahman 
communities in Southern India may be interesting. 
These are — 


Vishnu 
Ga> anlan 
DC\ adattan 
Kiralan 
Prabhakaran. 
Dattarcyan 


Kadaniban. 
Chilian 
Gada^ edan 
Bha\adasan 
Srikumaian. 


" The conspicuous absence of the names of the third 
son of Siva (Sasta), such as Hariharaputia and Budha- 
natha, may be noted. Nor are the names of Ganapathi 
much in fa\our with them Sridcvi and Savitri are the 
two most common names, by winch Nambutiri females 
are known There are also ceitam other names of a 
Prakrita or non-classic character, used to denote males 
and females, \\ hich sometimes border on the humorous 
Among these are — 


J/a/cs 

Females 

Nampi}attaii 

Nangngaya 

Ittiyattan. 

Nangngeh 

U^hutran 

Pappi 

Tuppan 

Ittichchin 

Nampotta 

Unnima 

Chiruta 


“ Some names in this list are identifiable with the 
names of divinities and puranic personages For exam- 
ple, Uzhutran is a corruption of Rudraii In the same 
manner, Tuppan is the Prakrit for Subramanya, and 
Chiruta for Sita Unnima is another name for Uma or 
Parvati Nambutins grudge to grant the title of 
Nambutiri to each other. For instance, the Tamaras- 
seri Nambutiri calls the Mullappalli Nambutiri merely 
Mullapalli (house name) But, if the person addressed 
is an Adhya of one of the eight houses, or at least a 

V-ISB 
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Tantn Adhya, the title Nambutin is added to his name. 
Again, if there are in a house tivo Nambutiris, one of 
them being the father and the other the son, the father, 
whenever he wntes, subscribes himself as the Achcban 
Nambutin or father Nambutin while the son subscribes 
himself as the Makan or son Nambutin In Malabar 
there were two poets called Venmani Achchan Nambu 
tin and Venmam Mahan Nambutin, venmini signiljing 
the name of the illam It is only in documents and 
other senous papers that the proper name or sarman of 
the Nambutin would be found mentioned 

When addressing each other, Nambutiris use the 
names of their respective illams or mams When a 
Nambutin is talking with a Nfij’ar, or indeed with one 
of any other caste, the manner in which the conver 
sation must be carried on stnctly according to custom 
IS such that the Nambutirrs supcnorit) is apparent at 
ever) turn Thus, a Na>nr, addressing a Nambutin 
must speak of himself as foot servant If he mentions 
his ncc, he must not call it nee, but his gritl) nee. 
Rupees must be called his copper coins, not his rupees. 
He must call his house his dung pit He must spc,ak 
of the Nambutin s ncc ns his raw rice, his coppers ns 
rupees, nnd his house ns his illam or mana The NA)-nr 
must not cnil his cloth a cloth, but nn old cloth or n 
spiders web But the Nambutin s cloth is to be called 
nis dnil) white cloth or hissupcnor cloth The Nnpr 
speaking of his b.nthmg sa)s that hc drenches himself 
wnth water whereas the Nambutin sports m the water 
when hc bathes Should hc speak of eating or drinking 
the N ijar must saj of himscIf that he takes food or 
treats himself to the water in which ncc has been washed 
But, should he speak of the Nambutin citing hc must 
sa) that hc tastes ambrosui The NAjar cads his sleeping 
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lying flat, and the Nambutiri’s closing his eyes, or resting 
like a Raja. The Nayar must speak of his. own death as 
the falling of a forest, but of the Nambutiri’s as entering 
fire. The Nambutin is not shaved by the barber , his 
hairs are cut He is not angry, but merely dissatisfied. 
He does not clean his teeth as the Nayar , he cleans 
his superior pearls. Nor does he laugh , he displays his 
superior pearls. 

Concerning the recreations and pEistimes of the 
Nambutins, Mr. Subramani Aiyar writes as follows 
“ During the intervals of Vedic or Puranic recitations, 
the Nambutin engages himself m chaturangam or chess. 
When the players are equally matched, a game may last 
five, SIX, or even seven days Another amusement, which 
the Nambutins take a great interest in, is the Yatrakali, 
which is said to be a corruption of Sastrakali, a perform- 
ance relating to weapons This is a unique institution, 
kept up by a section of the Nambutins, who are believed 
to represent the Brahmanical army of Parasu Rama 
When, at a ceremony in the Travancore royal household, 
a Yatrakali is performed, the parties have to be received 
at the entrance of the Maharaja’s palace in state, sword 
in hand The dress and songs are peculiar In its 
import, the performance seems to combine the propi- 
tiation of Siva and Parvati in the manner indicated in 
a tradition at Tnkkanyur with exorcism and skill in 
swordsmanship It is generally believed that, m ancient 
days, the Brahmans themselves ruled Kerala When 
they found it necessary to have a separate king, one Atta- 
kat Nambutin was deputed, with a few other Brahmans, to 
go and obtain a ruler from the adjoining Chera territory. 
The only pass in those days, connecting Malabar and 
Coimbatore, was that which is now known as Neruman- 
galam. When the Nambutiris were returning through 
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this pass M ith the ruler whom they had secured from the 
Chira King, a strange light was observed on the adjacent 
hills. Two young Brahmans of Chengngamanat village, 
on proceeding towards the hill to investigate the source 
thereof, found to their amazement that it was none 
other than Sri Bhagavati, the consort of Siva, w ho en 
joined them to go via Tnkhanyur, to Kodungngnallur, 
the capital of the Pcrumals. Seeing that the sight of 
Bhagavati foretold prosperity, the king called the range 
of hills Nerumangalam or true bliss, and made an endow 
ment of all the surrounding land to the Brahman village 
of Chengngamanat, the members of which had the good 
fortune to see the goddess face to face WTicn thej 
entered the temple of Tnkkariyur a voice was heard to 
exclaim “ Chera PerumSll, which meant that into that 
town where Parasu Rama was believed to be dwelling 
no Perumal (king) should ever enter — a traditional 
injunction still respected b> the Malabar Kshatrijms 
At this place, the sixth PcrumSl who according to a 
tradition, had a pronounced predilection for the Bouddha 
religion (Islamism or Buddhism, we cannot saj) called 
a meeting of the Brihmans and told them that a 
religious discussion should be held between them and 
thcBouddhas in view to deciding their relative supcri 
only I he presiding deity of the local Saiva shrine w as 
then propitiated bj the Brihmans, to enable them to 
come out victorious from the tnal A Gangama saint 
appeared before them, and taught them a hjmn called 
nSlupadam (four feet or parts of a slOka) which the 
Nambutuis saj is extract^ from the Samavada. The 
saint further advised them to lake out a lamp from 
within the temple which according to tradition h.ad 
existed from the time of Sri RSma, to a room built on the 
western ghftl of the temple tank, and praj to Siva in 
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terms of the hymn While this was continued for forty- 
one days, SIX Biahmans, with Mayuia Bhatta at their 
head, ai lived fiom the cast coast to the succour of 
the rvambutii is W^itli the help of these Brahmans, the 
Nambutiiis kept up a piotracted discussion with the 
Bouddhas. Wishing to bring it to a close, the Perumal 
thought of <ippl)ing a piactical test. He enclosed a 
snake within a pot, and asked the disputants to declaie 
its contents The Bouddhas came out fiist with the cor- 
rect answei, while the Brahmans followed by saying that 
It was a lotus /lowei The Pei umal w^as, of couise, 
pleased w*ith the Bouddhas, but, when the pot was 
opened, it was found to contain a lotus flowed instead of 
a snake The Bouddhas felt themselves defeated, and 
evei afterwards the nalupadam hymn has been sung by 
the Nambutins with a view' to sccuimg a variety of 
objects, every one of which they expect to obtain by 
this means It is also said that, w'hen the Brahmans 
w'ere propitiating Siva at Tnkkariyur, diverse spirits and 
angels W'eic found amusing Parvati wnth their quips and 
cranks. A voice from heaven w'as then heaid to say that 
such frolics should thereafter form part of the' worship 
of Siva 

“ Engaged in these socio-religious performances are 
eighteen sanghas or associations. The chief office- 
bearers are the Vakyavritti who is the chief person, 
and must be an Ottu Nambutiri or a Numbutiri with 
full Vedic knowledge , the Parishakkaran who holds 
charge' of the Yatrakali paraphernalia , and the guru or 
instructor. The chief household divinities of these soldier 
Nambutins are Bhadrakali, Sasta, and Subrahmanya. 
On the evening of the Yatrakali day, these Brahmans 
assemble round the lamp, and recite the nalupadam and 
a few hymns in praise of their household divinities, and 
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cspccnilj of Siva, the sax lOur w ho manifested himself 
at Tnhkanjair On the night of the performance the) 
arc entertained at supper when the) sing certain songs 
called KarislOka. They then mote in slow procession 
to the kalam or hall singing spcciall) songs in the 
\nllappattu metre with the sacred thread hanging 
\ crticall) round the ncch (apit iti) and not diagonall) as 
I' the orthodox fashion. In the hall have been placed a 
burning lamp in the centre a p.ara (Malabar measure) 
filletl with padd) a number of bunches of cocoanuls 
plantain fruits and various kinds of flowers TTic 
Br'ihmans sit in a arcle round the Lam)) and, after 
prcliminar) intaxsitions to Ganapathi sing songs m 
(inise of Siva. After this various kinds of dumb show 
arc jicrformcd and this is the time for exhibiting skill 
in 'wordsmanshi)) The exorcising b) the wavang of a 
lighletl torch before the face of the host of aii) evil 
sjiirits th.at m-a) have atwched thtmselvcs is then 
gone through. The (icrformance ends with a |ira)er 
to niugavati that she will bower ever) jirospcril) 
rollowing closo upon this a vanct) cnttrtamincnt is 
nmctimrs ) iv cti b) the A atrakali N ambutiris Phis old 
in tittition IS still in great fivotir m British MalaKar 
and IS It bis a religious lasjvret intcrtwmetl with it it 

I n it Ilk"-!) to l>c swc(it awa) b) the uns]sanng broom 
of the s xillal pan hkarak-alam or reforming age of 
rroj'-tn In ha. 

Tt e Katbakili or raitiorval drama of ^IallKar is 
h'M m great r --.-ni and tttrur h) the *s (nhiiiin 
^l<" Ilf t! era ate onVTrjn w th ih' on, s and shows 
tel)’ n 111 an 1 'verri) ent Cl e (he sh, hie t fan't 1 r 
fv - r Tie b„ ( ,1^1, II r* llun ihtr^ crniiif i ’ I 

I I ViwA\»4f j*' ! » 1 1 > I f t H nto 

ru^ r I 4 f 1/ 1 ^ 
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Kottarakkara. As the earliest theme represented was 
the Ramayana, the Kathakali is also known as Rama- 
nattam A single play lasts for eight and even ten 
hours in the night. Kshatriyas, Asuras, Rakshasas, 
Kiratas (hunting tribes), monkeys, birds, etc., each 
has an appropriate make-up The play is m dumb- 
show, and no character is permitted to speak on the 
stage. The songs are sung by the Bhagavatar or 
songster, and the actors literally act, and do nothing 
more The Nambutins love this antiquated form of 
theatrical performance, and patronise it to a remarkable 
extent 

“ There are a number of other recreations of an 
entirely non-religious character The chief of these are 
called respectively seven dogs and the leopard, fifteen 
dogs and the leopard, and twenty-eight dogs and the 
leopard Success in these games consists in so arranging 
the dogs as to form a thick phalanx, two abreast, round 
the leopard Stones of two sizes are employed to repre- 
sent the dogs and leopards, and the field is drawn on 
the ground 

“ The ezahmattukali, or seventh amusement, is said 
to have been so called from the fact of its being intro- 
duced by the seventh Nambutin gramam of Kerala 
It is a miniature form of Yatrakali, but without its qtcast- 
religious character, and is intended to serve merely as 
a social pastime. The players need not all be Brah- 
mans , nor is fasting or any religious discipline part of 
the preliminary programme Sitting round the lamp 
as at the Yatrakali, and reciting songs in praise of Siva, 
the players proceed to the characteristic portion of the 
recreation, which is a kind of competition in quick- 
wittedness and memory held between two yogas or 
parties One among them calls himself the Kallur Nayar 
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and IS the presiding judge. There is interrogation and 
answenng bj two persons, and a third proclaims the mis 
tabes in the answ ers There arc two others who sen c 
as bailiffs to execute the judges orders Humorous 
scenes are then introduced, such as Ittibbantappan 
N'ij-ar Prakkal Mutti or old woman Pattar or Paradisa 
Brihman and other cluiractcrs who appear on the stage 
and amuse the asscmblj " 

The Nambutins arc \taJic Brahmans their scrip 
lures arc the \ calas It is safe to saj that the Nambu 
tins arc Shais-as but not to the cacluston of Vishnu. 
The ordinary South Indian Vaishna\-a Brihman has 
nothing to do with the Shaica temple o\cr the na) 
and lakes no part or interest in the Shawn fcstinls 
Sun IS to the Nambutiri the supreme dcitj but he 
has temples also to Vishnu Krishna, Narasimhi Sri 
R'lghasx Oanapithi Subrahmanjn Bhagasnti etc. 
There arc s.aid to be temples to S vstas u ind Sankar 
tvifijanan— amalganvatcd forms of Sun and Vishnu 
The lingam is the ordinarj object of worship 

1 iko all Brahmans the Kambutins lichcsc that the 
right directions or point of the compass north n irtli 
cast ea t smith ca t oiith 'outh west west inorth west 
are pmi Inl oscr b) eight dritic or Ashtadikii.alakas 
tiding on \Arious aniRi.als Indra rei[ ns in heaven and 
N ai-a in h'-ll and Stirs i is the Min potl All these and 
their Wives arr wor hipjiril Pars an shares ailoration 
wilh Siva Ijkslimi with \ ishnii and o on 1 hr 
Na-d iri lir ir,r in th*" csotrarr of nil sp rilv which 
IS*'' -ss r r-an K.. il rv d • r i wi rv* ip tlism 

It i ai I il I th*" s mil' tiri lit i f Ivlr l>-rn 
I' -n- r 1 |.^ \r li Iisn thi W s Is-tfii’ rr i"! luv 
Ml sv ss ^ s fit fa r-i" tl s- on'v rra ), 

in' ws h tss Yirf* 1 a- ! a'l Ir 'rvtvrsrr,5 v ,a 
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and whose doctrine is wrapped up in the three words 
“ Ekam eva advitlyam (There is but one being 
without a second) 

The Nambutiris call themselves Kryo. Brahmanar. 
Their legendar}'- transmigration to Malabar from 
Northern India is doubtless true. Theirs is by far 
the purest foim of the Vedic Biahmanism to be met 
with in Southern India A complete account of the 
religion of the Nambutiris cannot be given in these 
pages The Nambutiri’s life is a round of sacrifices, the 
last of which is the burning of his body on the funeral 
pyre When the Nambutiri has no male issue, he 
performs the putra kameshti or karmavipakaprayas- 
chittam yagams oi sacrifices to obtain it Should he 
be unwell, he performs the miittyunjaya santi yagam, 
so that he may be restored to good health He per- 
forms the aja yagam, or goat sacrifice, in order to 
obtain salvation. Though animal food is strictly for- 
bidden, and the rule is stiictly followed, the flesh of the 
goat, which remains after the offering has been made 
in this sacrifice, is eaten by the Nambutiris present 
as part of the solemn ceremonial. This is the only 
occasion on which animal food is eaten Namaskaram, 
or prostration, is much done during prayers By some 
It is done some hundreds of times daily, by others 
not so often. It amounts to physical exercise, and is 
calculated to strengthen the arms and the back 

Reference has already been made to certain cere- 
monies connected with pregnancy, and the early life 
of a child There are three further important cere- 
monies, called Upanayana, Samavartana and Upakarma, 
concerning which Mr Subramani Aiyar writes as 
follows Upanayana may be called the Brahmanising 
ceremony An oft-repeated Sanskrit verse runs to the 
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effect thu T Brahmin is 1 BrJVimin b) virtue of his 
Icimns or actions in this life, or the lives preceding it 
The meaning of the term Upanaj-ana is a ecremonj 
which leads one to god 1 r to i realisation of the 
eternal self through the iid of a guru (preceptor) 
This ccrcmon) takes pkicc in the seventh eighth or 
ninth jeir of i boj s life As ordimnlj understood, 
It IS 1 ceremon) for miles onlj is the> alone have 
to observe the four asrimis But, in ancient da)s, it 
seems to hiv c been performed also b) females Marriage 
was not compuborv and a girl might take to asceticism 
at once Slta is aid to have worn a )-ignopavitam 
(sacred thread) A Brihman is not liom but made 
b> the kamias In other words a BrAhman boj is at 
the time of his birth onlj a Sudra and it is b) the 
performance of the necessary karmas— not mere!) the 
ceremonial rites but the disciplinar) and prc|).irator> 
priKC's in view to spiritual development — that he 
l>ecnme-s a Bv iga or twice Imm The word UpanAjnna 
IS ciiinisisefl of u|sa. mc.ming near, and na>ma leading 
What the )ouih is led to is according to some Brill 
miggmna or thi- realisation of the eternal and universal 
fr\( ind tcconling to others onl) the teacher or guru 
\ Namliuttri Upan’l)"ina begin' with the presentation 
of a ilakshlna (c lavdidatetl fee) to tlm I rhiittachch.in 
o the Jvmj ir or AmUaliv isi teacher who has liecn 
ir to tie,, the JO nh in the vern.icuUr The 1 ki) stands 
on tl e vie rrn s <V of the sacrificid fire facin,, the east 
ar 1 t' e fall ef arris In's tie him firm ' the same w t) 
Tie sr 1 r 1 rl th (otiari) i) is thrown <oer the bij s 
hev* 4 " ' I s Ir ht tarsi Is- r lie^ I up the sacrtsl 
tl e I I nl cha traptsa'efi n the kia 1 f a Krish"a 

r 1 Ijete e| I Jtla ‘ e,I ,, i\ t leOi rl tl s vf lu' * e fs 

a* I u ' r I 1 I , I are wl i*e t e star b rras-ter 1) *t ih 
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closed eyes The thiead and skin are wrapped up in 
the cloth, and aie not to be seen by the boy He is 
then taken to an open place, where the piicst introduces 
the new Brahmachari to the sun, and invokes him to 
cover his pupil with his rays. The boy next goes to the 
sacrificial altar, and himself offers certain sacrifices to the 
file Saluting his preceptor and obtaining his blessing, 
he requests that he may be initiated into the Savitriman- 
tram. After a few preliminary ceremonies, the guru 
utters in the right ear of his disciple the sacred syllable 
Om, and lepeatsthe Gayatri mantram nine times. He 
then instructs him in certain maxims of conduct, which 
he IS to cherish and levere throughout the Brahmacharya 
stage Addicssing the boy, the guru says, ‘You have 
become entitled to the study of the Vedas , perform all 
the duties which pertain to the asrama you are about to 
enter Never sleep during the day Study the Vedas 
by resigning yourself to the care of your spiritual in- 
structor ’ These exhortations, though made in Sanski it, 
are explained in Malayalam, in ordei that the boy may 
understand them — a feature unknown to Brahmans on 
the other coast With his words of advice, the preceptor 
gives the youth a danda or stick made of pipal [Ftcus 
rehgtosa) wood, as if to keep him in perpetual memory 
of what would follow if any of the directions be dis- 
regarded The boy then makes his obeisance to his 
parents and all his relations, and is given a brass vessel 
called bhikshapatra (alms pot), m which he collects, by 
house-to-house visits, food for his daily sustenance during ' 
the Brahmacharya stage He proceeds to the kitchen 
of his own house with the vessel in one hand and the 
stick in the other Making his obeisance in due form 
to his mother, who stands facing the east, he says ‘ Bhik- 
sham bhavati dadatu ’ (May you be pleased to give me 
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alms) The mother places frve orseten handfuls of nee 
m the % cssel After rcceis mg similar contnbutions from 
the assembled elders, the bo) takes the tessel to his 
father tvho is the first guru sa> ing ‘ Bhaikshmimidam 
(This IS mj alms collection) The father blesses it and 
sa)-s Ma) It be good After the Gajmtnjapa, the cere 
monj of Samidadhana is performed This is the Brah 
machansdailj worship of the sacred fire corresponding 
to the aupasana of the Grihastha and has to be per 
formed twice dailj After another hOmam at night, the 
cloth covering the sacred thread and skin is removed, 
and the consecration of the food is done for the first time 
In addition to the skin strap the Brahmachiiri wears a 
mckhala or twisted string of kusa grass It isdoiibtlcss 
of the )Outhful Nambutin tliat Barbosa wrote as follows 
at the beginning of the sixteenth centur) And when 
these arc seven )cars old the) put round their necks a 
strap two fingers m width of an animal which thc) call 
cresnamergan and the) command him not to eat betel 
for 'even )cars and all this time he weirs that strap 
rounl the ncci (sassmg under the arm and when he 
reaches fourteen ) ears of ige the) make him a Brthman 
rcTiov mg (tom him the leather strap round liis neck and 
pmtin, on mother three thread which he wears all hu 
life as 1 mark of b"m(' a Brfhman The rules which 
were olo era ed null uch stnctnr a centunev aj o arc still 
obverar'l an I ever) Namloitiri l>i) [ uea thrmi,,h hii 
peaol of Itralinvachirva which Las a at lent f ir full five 
)rais Dunn tl - w h >1" of lht> lieriisl no ,.md d pavtr 
r ' are- 1 ua 1 n > l! iwcra are to be u e,l Iw h,m Hen 
n to lake li , tae ,1, 41 ,ah'-r I la e-, oa fea nr (srea i ns 
Mrr -,1 n 1 "j dun tie da) 'v rva) I'tira 4 
I ^ ah la it - I Inara fait " hj r 4" * u t r] a 
4 r ' I '1 e! Tt e c ~t, 1 n t 'f e II j' 1 a Kan 
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dsi'ama, or stage of pupilage, is called Samavartana. 
After a (ew leligious ceremonies m the morning, the 
Brahmachari shaves for the first time since the Upana- 
yana ceiemonies, casts off the skin strap and mekhala, and 
bathes He puts on sandal paste marks, bedecks him- 
self with jasmine flowers, and puts on shoes He then 
holds an umbrella, and wears a pearl necklace After 
this, he puts on a head-diess, and a few othei ceiemonials 
conclude the Samavartana. Foi thiee days subsequent 
to this, the budding Grihastha is considered ceiemonially 
impuie, and the pollution is peihaps based on the death 
of the old asi ama, and birth of the new. In the Upakarma 
ceremony, hymns are sung by the preceptoi, and the 
pupil has merely to listen to them.” 

In conclusion, something may be said concerning the 
general beliefs of the Nambutiris. All objects, animate 
or inanimate, organic or inorganic, are believed to be 
permeated by the divine spirit. Animals, trees, plants, 
and flowers are animate, and therefore venerated The 
sun, moon, and stais are revered on account of some 
inherent quality in each, such as utility or strength, or 
owing to then connection with some deity A god can 
assume any form at any time, such as that of a man, bird, 
beast, or tree The various forms in which a god has 
appeared are ever sacred Some animals have been 
used as vehicles by the gods, and are therefore revered. 
Cows, horses, and snakes are worshipped The cow is 
the most sacred of all animals The Puranas tell of 
Kamadhenu, the cow of plenty, one of the fourteen useful 
things which turned up out of the ocean of milk when it 
was churned, and which is supposed to have yielded the 
gods all they desired So Kamadhenu is one who gives 
anything which is desired Every hair of the cow is 
sacred, its urine is the most holy water, and its dung the 
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most punficatory substance The horse is the favounte 
animal of Kubcra, the treasure-god The Uchchaisravas, 
the high-cared prototype of all horses also came out of 
the churned ocean Horse sacnfice, or Asvamedha, is the 
greatest of all sacnficcs Performance of a hundred of 
them would give the sacrificer power to displace Indra, 
in order to make room for him Snakes arc the fruitful 
progen) of the sage Klsj-apa and Kadru. The MahA 
Stisha their pnnee is the couch and canop) of Vishnu, 
and supports the world on his thousand heads But 
attention to snakes is probablj more in the light of the 
harm which thej ma) do and propitiatoiy m character 
Among plants the tulasi or sacred basil (Onmum 
sanclum) is the most sacred of all It is supposed to be 
[iciaadcd b> the essence of both Vishnu and Lakshmi 
according to some legends it is a metamorphosis of Slta 
and Rukmim The dailj prajer offered to the tulasi is 
thus rendered b) Momcr \\ illiams I adore that tulasi 
in where roots arc all the sacred pi ices of pilgrimage 
in whosi centre arc dl the deities and in whose upper 
branches arc all the Vedas. The udiimbara (/ tens 
^/<imrni/o) IS also sacrcsl Under this tree Dittatrej-a 
the tncam ilion of the Trinii), performed his ascetic 
ail teriiie' The iNambulin s.a)s that according to the 
' \ tn there must lie one of these trees in his compound 
inJ ifitisno there he im.agincs it is The bih-a 
1/jreir/iu) 1 iieciall) s.acreil to Sii-i all oicr Southern 
India To the \ imbiitiri it i scry s.aereil Its leu c- 
are u]ip>i-d t 1 repre 'nt the three attributes of Sii-a — 
kit 4 Kiji le 1 fami— -inl il o his three es es and hi 
tn lim (triji-r ) T1 ey are u ej tl,c Nanbutiri m 
1 ,1 i-i s errer-on --s to that pol An offerin of a 

4 e l-af I f t! I tfco I Iy*t[*-vfsl to leeihiUte il e sins 
i' tl r-- 1 (tl . # rsi irece f a -1 (. ran ( / ea^r III 
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IS vcr)^ saciccl, and used in many ceremonies 
At the churning of the ocean, the snakes aie said to 
have been giccdy enough to lick the ncctai off the kusa 
grass, and got their tongues split m consequence The 
asvaththa (Fints rc/i^wsa) is also vciy sacied to the 
Nambutiris It is supposed to be pervaded by the spirit 
of Brahma the Creator. 

From the sun (Surya, the sun-god) emanate light 
and heat, and to its powers all vegetation is due, so the 
Nambutni woi ships it daily. He also offeis puja to the 
sun and moon as belonging to the nine navagrahas 
(planets) The planets are the Sun, Moon, Mercurjq 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Rahu and Ketu. They 
influence the destinies of men, and therefoie come in for 
some worship The thiee last aie smistei m their effects, 
and must be propitiated. 

Namdev.-— A synonym of Rangaii 

Nanchi Kuruva.— A name for Kuruvas, who inhabit 

♦ 

Nanchinad in Travancoie 

Nanchinad Vellala. — The Nanchinad Vellalas, to 
the number of 18,000, are found scatteied all over 
Travancore, though their chief centre is Nanchinad, 
composed of the taluks of Tovala and Agastisvaram. 
Their manners and customs at the present day are so 
different to those of the Tamil Vellalas that they may be 
regarded as a separate caste indigenous to Travancore 
and Cochin Like other Sudras of Travancore, they add 
the title Pillai to their name, which is often pieceded by 
the title Kannaku 

From a copper-plate grant m the possession of the 
Syrian Christians, dated AD 824, we learn that one 
family of carpenters, and four families of Vellalas, were 
entrusted with the growing of plants on the sea-coast, 
the latter being the Karalars or trustees From this it 

V-16 
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appears that the VellSlas must have settled on the west 
coast tn the ninth centurj at the latest The NanchinAd 
VcllAlas were not onginallj different from their Pandj'an 
analogues, but settled in the tAluks above mentioned 
01 er nhich the Pindyans held sway during seteral 
periods in medixval times. On one occasion nhen 
there ivas a dispute about the territorial jurisdiction of 
Nanchiiuid betneen the Mah iraja of Traiaincorc and the 
P'mdyan ruler the leading VclUlas of these tlluhs naint 
man" m a body to the Travancorc camp and swore 
allegiance to the Travancorc throne They gradually 
renounced cten the Ian of inheritance which their 
brethren of the Tamil country followed and adopted 
many noicl customs which they found prevalent in 
KCrala. from N'anchinid the ca.stc spread in all 
dircaions, and as most of them were respectable men 
with good education and mathematical training their 
scniccs were utih-ed for account beeping in the civil 
and military departments of the State They must of 
course be clearly distinguished from the Tamil mabUn 
tfuiyam Veil lias of Kuttamperur in Tiriivclla who have 
also Iwcomc naturaliscvl in Travancorc 

I or the following note 1 am indebted to Mr 
\ Subramani Aiyar 

1 ibc the Tamil \ clLiLis the fvanchin'ld \ ell das are 
divulral into two cKs Cs S uva and Xiciiva of which the 
former do am from llcsh and fish while the litter Itivr 
no MI h ctiiple Nvaivas will t ibc food in the lions'" of 
Saivas lu the Vui is coot their own foxl when iliey 
V m> aa \ aivahejw A', wn though the Suvas marry 
i r.i ftoai \ uva faraihe they ur tan, ht the Sjiva 
Ityrea li the liwrit*,al irnmeiha rly afirrwarils an 1 
I i' 1 I'd ft '“1 dcam^ with th'ir f umer rr'atives Th s 
et, om i> h mevta- oalj br'rwn I'l prrw iil tn the south 
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While the Vcllalcis in the south reside in stieets, their 
brethren in the noitli live, like Nayars, m isolated 
houses. In their dress <ind ornaments, too, the Nanchi- 
nad Velkilas living in North Travancoie differ fiom those 
of the south, inasmuch as they adopt the practice of the 
Nayats, while the latter aic conservative, and true to 
their old tradition‘s. 

The Nancliinad Vcllal.is arc well known, throughout 
Tra\ancoic. for their llirift, industry, and mathematical 
acumen. Scvci<il families have dropped the designa- 
tion ofVellala, and ado])tcd Nanchinad Nayar as their 
caste-name 

Their language is largely mixed up wath Malayalam 
words and phrases j\Iadan Isakki (Yakshi) and Inan 
aie their recognised tutelary deities, and w^ere till recently 
w'orshipped in every household Villati-chanpattu is a 
common propitiatory song, sung by membeis of the 
goldsmith and oilmongcr castes, in connection wath the 
ceiemonies of the Nanchinad Vellalas It deals wath 
the origin of these minoi deities, and relates the circum- 
stances in w'hich their images w^ere set up in various 
shrines Amman-kodai, or offering to the mother, is the 
most impoi tant leligious festival They also observe the 
Tye-pongal, Depavah, Tnkkartikai, Onam and Vishu 
festivals The anniversary of ancestors is celebrated, 
and the Pattukkai ceremony of the Tamil Vellalas, in 
propitiation of deceased female ancestors, is performed 
eveiy year Stories of Chitragupta, the accountant- 
general of Yama, the Indian Pluto, are recited on the 
new^-moon day in the month of Chittiray (April-May) 
wuth great devotion 

The Nanchinad Vellalas are chiefly an agricultural 
class, having their own village organisation, with office- 
bearers such as kariyasthan or secretary, mutalpiti or 

V-l6 B 
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treasurer, and the pilla or accountant. Contributions 
towards \ illagc funds are made on certain ceremonial 
occasions Their high pnest belongs to the Umayoru 
bhagam mutt ol Kumbahonam.and the North Travancorc 
VcIIolas recognise the Pdnantitta Gurukal is their 
spiritual ad\ iser East coast Brdhmans often officiate 
as their priests and perform the sacrificial and other 
rites It weddings. 

The usual rule is for girls to marry after puberty but 
early marriage is not rare The maternal uncles or 
paternal aunts daughter is regarded as the legitimate 
bride. The presents to the bridegroom include a mundu 
and ncriyatu the ordinary Malabar dress and very 
often an iron writing style and bnife This is said to 
be symbolical of the faa that the VelKlas formed the 
accountant caste of Tratamcorc, and that sctcral families 
of them were invited from Madura and Tinnevclly to 
settle dowai in Nanchinad for this purpose. A procession 
of the bridal couple m a palanquin through the streets is 
a necessary item of the marriage festivities. The Nan 
chinad Veil das contract temporary alliances with Nfly ar 
women from the J'adamangalam section downwards 
Divorce IS permitted provided a formal rclca.se deed, or 
vidti miin IS executed by the husband After this, the 
wom-an may enter into samliandham (connection) with a 
\ancliin.id or I’lndi \clLal.i. 

I Iw laws ( f inheritance are a curious blend of the 
mahhatl-iy on ami niarum-alclaitluiyam sysiemv Sons 
ate rnti l^d to a ywirtoin of ih^ projwriv not exceeding 
afiunh of th" rlf Tciiiifril proiwftv of the fnh'-r, anJ 
ab I a f mih of wl ai wouM feivr dr ren l^tl to him 
in a mst.ail.avan fvmily 1 his is callet! vihantutama 
It IS j io,tafjs ^ivrn * iit of love as ojqaisnl to 
fisl It IS V f iftl rr ryia ijm ^ ,,f ,psofer, the 
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wife and children should be given this ukantutama, lest 
they should be left in utter destitution, only a tenth part 
of the ancestral property being allotted for this purpose, 
if her husband leaves no separate estate. If more than 
a fourth of the estate is to be given in this manner, the 
permission of the heirs in the female line has generally 
to be obtained. If a man dies without issue, and leaves 
his wife too old or unwilling to enter into a fresh 
matrimonial alliance, she is entitled to maintenance out 
of his estate A divorced woman, if without issue, is 
similarly entitled to maintenance during the life of her 
former husband The property to which she may thus 
lay claim is known as nankutama, meaning the property 
of the nanka or woman. The nankutama cannot be 
claimed by the widow, if, at the time of her husband’s 
death, she does not l;ve with, and make herself useful to 
him. When a widow enters into a sambandham alliance, 
the second husband has to execute a deed called etuppu, 
agreeing to pay her, either at the time of his death or 
divorce, a specified sum of money The ukantutama 
from the family of her first husband does not go to the 
issue of a woman who is in possession of an etuppu 
deed. 

The namakarana, or name-giving ceremony, is per- 
formed in early life Many of the names are unknown 
among Nayars, eg, Siva, Vishnu, Kuttalalingam, 
Subramanya, Ponnampalam among males, and Sivakami, 
Kantimati among females The tonsure is performed 
before a boy is three years old The right of performing 
the funeral ceremonies is vested in the son, or, failing 
one, the nephew Pollution lasts for sixteen days 
The karta (chief mournei ) has to get himself completely 
shaved, and wears the sacred thread throughout the 
period of pollution, or at least on the sixteenth day. On 



NANDlJvATTU 

that dat oblations of cooked food, tratcr and gmgcllj 
{Srtamtim) seeds arc offered to the departed If a 
daughters son dies her mother, and not the father, 
observes pollution 

N inchimid \ ellala has been assumed by males of the 
Dcva-dasi caste in Travancore 

Nandikattu (bulls mouth) — An exogamous sept of 
Medara 

Nandimandalarn — A sub-division of Razu 
Nanga (naked) — A sub division of Poroja 
Nangpidi Vellala. — The so-called Nangudi Vcllihs 
or Savnlai PilLais arc found inhabiting several villages 
in the Tinncvcll) district ind differ from other Vcllilas 
in several important points Thc> saj that thc> arc 
Kottai (fort) \cllalas uho have given up the custom of 
living within a fort N'angudi women arc not allowed 
to enter the fort at Srivaiguntam, wherein the KCltai 
Vcllilas live. Within the la^t few j cars marriages arc 
s.aid to have taken place between members of the two 
communities The Nangudis have exogamous septs or 
kilais named for the most part after persons or deities, 
which, like the septs of the Mnravans run in the female 
line The hcreditaiy caste headman is called Pattaththu 
Pillai In olden times members who disobc)C«l him 
were made to run through the streets with a rotten 
tender cocaanut tied to the I udumi (liair loot) while 
a man rin lichind appl)ing a tam-irind switch to the 
bark 

Th" coa ent of a j irl s matcrruil uncle and his wife is 
rctrvvvi) liefnre lie can marry The aunt s convent is 
i,nif--.tlij tim,.h>n, the uli (marriage Isulj^c) on the 
wrd ' I'vv The un'te keeps a lij ht called lyira 
(ar h I ifnir until the timr fir t)in, tlm lih A 
*, outer r-eaiafr of tier is ties! u,i m a ele h ani ll c 
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knot converted into a wick, which is fed with ghi 
(clarified butter) 

The news of a death in the community is conveyed 
by the barber Before the removal of the corpse, all 
close relations, and at least one pair of Nangudis from 
eveiy village, must come to the house Absence on this 
occasion is considered as a very grave insult. On the 
second day after death, an Amarantus, called arakkirai, 
must be cooked 

A special feature in connection with inheritance is 
that a man should give his daughters some property, 
and eveiy daughter must be given a house The 
husbands have to live in their wives’ houses The 
property which a woman receives from her father 
becomes eventually the property of her daughters, and 
her sons have no claim to it Sons inherit the property 
of the father in the usual manner 

Like the Kondaikatti Vellalas, the Nangudis claim 
that they had the right of placing the crown on the head 
of the Pandyan kings In the village of Korkai, there 
IS a tank (pond) called Kannimar Jonai, because celestial 
maidens used to bathe there When one Agni Maha 
Rishi was doing penance, three of the celestial maidens 
are said to have come to bathe The Rishi fell in love 
with them, and eventually three sons were born. These 
children were brought up by the Vellalas of Korkai at 
the request of the Rishi, who represented that they were 
likely to become kings According to the legend, they 
became Chera, Chola, and Pandya kings 

Nannuru (four hundred) — An exogamous sept of 
Madiga, 

Nantunikkuruppu. — Recorded, m the Travancore 
Census Report, 1901, as a synonym of Vatti, a sub- 
division of Nayar. 
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Nanukonda — A sub-division of LmgAj’at KSpus, 
named after the \nllage of Nanukonda in the Kumool 
district, 

Naravidyav^ru — These arc Vipra\nnOdis, who arc 
Jangams bj caste The) stjle themseh es Naratad^waru 
when the) perform acrobatic and other feats before 
ordmar) people and VipratmOdi when the) perform 
before Brihmans The name Naravid)'a\’aru is said to 
be a contraaion of Narulu mtchche tadtai chc) u t-Aru, 
I r, those who rcccitc the approbation of men One 
of their most fatouritc feats is throning three or four 
nooden or stone balls up into the air and rolling them 
rjuickl) in succession otcr various parts of the bod) — 
arms, chest etc. 

Nariongal (nan, jackal) — An caogamous sept of 
\ allamban 

Nank6la (cocoanut) — An exogamous sept of Balija. 

Narollu (fibre) — An exogamous sept of Pcdakanti 
Kapu 

Norpathu Katchi (fort) house section) — A sub 
diMsion of Vallman 

Nasrhni Mdppilla,— A name, in Malabar, applied to 
Christians 

Nflsuvan — \ isivan or N\su\*an s.aid to mc.an 
unh >1) one nho should not lie touched or one sprung 
fium the nosi* i, the aimt for Amb-attans (Tamil 
hail'Tr') rhi- tajuit'alcms N'tM)an and N i\idan occur 
a i nairr fur rdtigu Karbers and M d i) di Karbcrs nh" 
hate Nuiars ,,nd higher ca tes N mdan n further 
recorded as tlif occuj aimnal name of a suli-disi lon of 
Tar 1 ParAi)an and \ film anv 

NatamuVUi — Ucconletl m the Trasancorc Census 
Keje fi I'/ji as a sub-dtsis n of Na)ar 

Nnththalu (s siU) —An car^garuus sept c f ^^ala, 
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Natramiludaiyan.— A name, meaning the reposi- 
tory of chaste Tamil, returned by some Nattamans at 
times of census 

Nattan.— At the Census, 1901, nearly 12,000 indi- 
viduals returned themselves as Nattan, which is stated 
by the Census Superintendent to be " a vague term 
meaning people of the countr)% 1 eported by some to be a 
mam caste, and by others to be a sub-caste of Vellala 
Nearly all of those who returned the name came from 
Salem and were cultivators, but some of them entered 
themselves as possessing the title of Servai, which usually 
denotes an Agamudaiyan ” {see Seiwai, Servaikaran) 
Nattan also occurs as a title of the Tamil Sembadavan 
and Pattanavan fishing castes, and of the Vallambans. 
Portions of the Tamil country are divided into areas 
known as nadus, in each of which certain castes, known 
as Nattan or Nattar, are the predominant element For 
example, the Vallambans and Kalians aie called the 
Nattars of the Palaya Nadu in the Sivaganga zamindari 
of the Madura district In dealing with the tribal affairs 
of the various castes inhabiting a particulai nadu, the 
lead IS taken by the Nattars 

Nattati (the name of a village). — A sub- division of 
Shanan 

Nattu (sons of the soil). — Recorded as a sub-division 
of Kalian, and of the Malayans of Cochin 

Nattukattada Nayanmar.— A class of mendicants 
attached to the Kaikolans {q v ) 

Nattukottai Chetti. — “ Of all the Chettis,” Mr 
Francis writes, “perhaps the most distinctive and 
interesting are the Nattukottai Chettis, who are wealthy 
money-lenders with head-quarters m the Tiruppattur 


* Madras Census Report, 1901 
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and Dm'akOttai di\nsion 5 of the Sn'aganga and R&mnid 
zammdans in the Madura district. Thej are the most 
go a head of all the trading castes in the south trat clling 
frcclj to Burma the Straits Settlements and Cejlon 
(also Saigon Mauritius and South Africa) and having 
m some cases correspondents in London and on the 
Continent As long as their father is ali\ c, the members 
of a Nattukottai Chetti familj usuall) all li\c together 
The caste is noted in the Madura district for the huge 
houses to which this custom has giten rise. Mamed 
sons ha\c a certain number of rooms set aside for them, 
and are granted a carcfullj calculated jcarlj budget 
allotment of rice and other necessaries On the fathers 
death, contrar> to all ordinary Hindu usage, the eldest 
son retains the house and the >oungcst his mothers 
jewels and bed while the rest of the propert) is etjuallj 
distdcd among all the sons. When a male child is 
bom a certain sum is usuall) set aside, and in due tunc 
the accumulated interest upon it is sjient on the boj s 
education As soon as he has picked up business wajs 
sufficientl) he begins life as the agent of some other 
members of the oastc being perhaps entrusted with a 
lakh of rupees often on no better sccurit) th.an an 
unsumped acknowleilgmcm scratched on n jealmjaa 
leaf and ent off to Burma or Singapore to trade with 
It and intest it A (icrccnt ige on the profits of this 
iimlertaking and sasings from his own s.alir), form a 
nucleus which he in turn inscsts on his own iccount 
His wife will ofim lielp jei) the hmre keepin/ bills b) 
miVin.. baskets ir I spinmn, thread for the women tre 
at thrd j a the in>-n \s a cistr the) ,rr 0| en lundcal 
a^d devs u In m in\ hnu en mic pie in rser) toper of 
(oft 11 tr, olarl) ei asi |r for chirit ib’e ml trligi 
c»pr-'uurr an 1 a whip round f ir a ca te fcllim in 
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difficulties IS readily responded to By religion they are 
fervent Saivites, and many of the men proclaim the fact 
by wearing a rudraksham {Elceocat'pus G amines) fruit, 
usually set in gold, round their necks Of late years 
they have spent very large sums upon several of the 
famous Saivite shrines in the Madras Presidency, notably 
those at Chidambaram,"^ Madura, and Tiruvannamalai 
Unfortunately, however, much of the work has been 
executed in the most lamentable modern taste, and it is 
saddening to contrast the pitiful outcome of their heavy 
outlay with the results which might have been attained 
under judicious guidance The decoration in the new 
Kaliyana Mahal in the Madura temple is mainly inferior 
varnished wood-carving, looking-glasses, and coloured 
glass balls The same style has been followed at 
Tiruvannamalai, although lying scattered about in the 
outer courts of the temple are enough of the old pierced 
granite pillars to make perhaps the finest mantapam 
in South India Owing to their wealth and their money- 
lending, the Nattukottai Chettis have been called the 
Jews of South India, but their kindliness and charity 
deserve more recognition than this description accords ” 

I am informed that the property of a woman (jewels, 
vessels, investments, etc ), on her decease, goes to her 
daughters As among other Hindu castes, the eldest 
son may letain the personal effects of his father, and, 
with the consent of his brothers, may retain his house. 
But the value theieof is deducted from his share in the 
property 

It is stated in the Madura Manual that the ‘‘ Nattu- 
kottai Settis in particular are notorious for their greed, 
and most amusing stories are told about them Hov ever 


* The pro%crb Chetti Chidambaram is well Inown, 
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\rcalth> thc\ may be, thc) usuall) live in the most 
penunous manner, and thej will nea-er by any chance 
show mere) to a debtor, so long as he shall have a pennj 
left or the chance of earning one However, to make 
amends for their rapacity they arc m thc habit of 
spending large sums non and then m n orks of chant) 
And whatea-cr faults there may be, they are most 
excellent men of business Indeed, until quite lately, 
the good faith and honesty of a Nattukbttai Sctti avere 
proa-erbial and are caen now conspicuous The Nattu 
kOttai Scttis claim to be a good caste, and asserted that 
they emigrated to this district thousands of yaiars ago 
from a town called Kaa enpattanam, in consequence of 
an intolerable persecution But thc other Settis avail 
not admit the truth of their story and affect to despise 
them greatly alleging caen that they are the bastard 
descendants of a Muhammadan man and a Kalla aaoman 
Thc word K lUukOttat is said to be a corruption of 
NUtlarasangkottai thc name of a small aillagc near 
Sivagangx But this dcria-aiion apjxsars to be doubtful " 
Thc name is ar.ai.ally said to be dcriacd from N ittukOltai, 
or country fort 

It h-as been Mid that ' thc NultukOtUi Chcltis m 
organisation co ojwiration and business methods arc as 
remarkable as (he I uropcan merchants. Very few of 
ihrm li-iac yet received any 1 nglish education They 
rey art! rducaimn as n present given in public schools ns 
vaofaeihin uo-le .1 fur professional men as it makes men 
Ihcwcticil ind scarcela hcljis m practice The simple 
Ini trict trunin, which they give their lKiy> thc I >ng 
a" 1 imli nis apprenticeship which even the vms of the 
ricbes jt. them liiacto iindrrgu make them aery 
ef tea m (‘■eir I f. 'rvsi in and meih'diral m ailutrarr 
tf'y u* *<-niVe to il )' 
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Concerning the Nattukottai Chettis, Mr. P. R. 
Sundara Aiyar writes as follows.'^^ “The first and 
chiefest aim of a Nattukottai Chetti is to make as much 
money as possible. He does not regard usuiy as a sin 
As a little boy of ten or twelve, he begins to apply 
himself to business, learns accounts, and attends the shop 
of his father. As soon as he mairies, his father gives 
him a sepaiate home, or rather compels him to live 
separately, though often in the same house as his parents. 
This makes him self-reliant, and produces in him a 
desire to save as much money as possible. He is given 
a certain allowance out of the paternal estate, but, if 
he spends more, he is debited with the excess amount 
Every one consequently tries to increase his stock of 
individual savings Even the women earn money in a 
variety of ways Every rupee saved is laid out at as 
high a rate of interest as possible It is commonly 
stated that a rupee, laid out at the birth of a child at 
compound interest at 12 per cent , will amount to a lakh 
of rupees by the time he attains the age of a hundred 
The habits of a Nattuk 5 ttai Chetti are very simple, 
and his living is very cheap, even when he is rich So 
strict are the Chettis in pecuniary matters that, if a rela- 
tion visits them, he gets only his first meal free, and if 
he stays longer, is quietly debited with the cost of 
his stay ” - 

The Nattukottai Chettis t are said to employ Kam- 
malans, Valaiyans, Kalians, and Vallambans as their 
cooks They are permitted to enter the interior of 
Hindu temples, and approach near to the innermost 
doorway of the central shrine This privilege is doubt- 
less accorded to them owing to the large sums of money 

* Malabar Quart Re\uew, 1905 

t C Hayavadana Rao, Indian Review, VIII, S, 1907 
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which thcj spend on temples and in endowing charitable 
instrtutions It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Madura 
district, that ' of the profits of their commercial trans 
actions a fixed percentage (called magamai) is usuallj 
set aside for chanty Some of the mone) so collected is 
spent on keeping up Sansknt schools, but most of it has 
been laid out in the repair and restoration of the temples 
of the south especial attention being paid to those shnnes 
(p4dal petta sthalangal as the) arc called), which were 
h)anncdb) the four great poet saints Mfirnkjai V ichakar, 
Appar TirugnSna Sambandhar, and Sundaramurti 
"TheChcttis Mr Sundara Ai)'ar antes “ arc beheted 
to be the most charitable class in Southern India and 
undoubtcdl) the) spend the largest amount of monc) on 
chant) The) set apart a fraction of their profits for 
chant) The) let-) rates among thcmscKcs for local 
chanties wherever the) go The income obtained from 
the rates is gcncrall) spent on temples In new places 
like Ce)lnn Iturma and Singapore the) build new 
temples gcncrall) dedicated to Subraman) a SwAmi In 
India Itself thev establish festmK m existing temples 
an-1 undertake the repair of temples Immense sums 
have lieen s|xnt b) them rcccnti) in the renovation and 
restoration of ancient temples We should not lie 
surprised to lie told that the amount spent within the 
la t ihirt) )cars alone amounts to 1 crorc of laijiers 
ll'-m;' Saiv lies tli<.j do not gcncrall) care forVaishnava 
temples \nd even among Saiv-i temples onl) such 
as have SiV-ciil anaii) and have liecn sung aliout by 
the Saiva Namvr or Ithat i w are |siironi el them 
Iliev tvive i-voel far e suns to tlw r-tvlilnhuieni 
1 f c a il ^ ell > dir (fr— Ir ruse ) freiltn,, luitnes 
\el at ri-ee-il, a! „ Sasiraic |dihiAUs ( -eh wi's) 
rhm i^va* eatah*uh--t sch fcds fir the eilucatuio of 
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the Kurukal or the priestly class And, in fact, every 
charity of the orthodox Hindu type finds generous 
suppoit among them ” 

It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of the Madura district, 
that the gopurams of the Madura temple “ have been 
repaired of late years at great cost by the Nattukottai 
Chettis The northern tower used to consist only of 
the brick and stone-work storeys, and was known in 
consequence as the mottai (literally bald) g 5 puram 
Recently, however, a courageous Chetti, who cared 
nothing for the superstition that it is most unlucky to 
complete a building left unfinished, placed the usual 
plaster top upon it ” 

In recent years, the temple at Chidambaram has 
been renovated by the Nattukottai Chettis, who “ have 
formed for this and similar restorations a fund which is 
made up of a fee of four annas per cent levied from their 
clients on all sums borrowed by the latter The capital 
of this is invested, and the interest thereon devoted 
exclusively to such undertakings 

In 1906, the purificatory ceremony, or kumbabi- 
shekam, of the Sri Pasupathiswara Swami temple at 
Karur was performed with great pomp The old temple 
had been thoroughly overhauled and repaired by the 
Nattukottai Chettis The ceremony cost about fifty thou- 
sand rupees Many thousands were fed, and presents 
of money made to a large number of V aidiki Brahmans 
In the same year, at a public meeting held in Madras 
to concert measures for establishing a pinjrapole 
(hospital for animals), one of the lesolutions was that 
early steps should be taken to collect public subscrip- 
tions from the Hindu community generally, and in 


* Gazetteer of the South Arcot district 
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particular from the NSttukOttai Chettis Gujaratis, and 
other mercantile elasses 

Still more rcccntl) , the kumbabishSkam festiral u-as 
celebrated at Tiru\’anaikka\'al the seat of a eclebrated 
temple near Tnchinopoty, which was repaired by the 
NattukOttai Chettis at a cost of manj lakhs of rupees, 

Bj a traditional custom the NSttukOttai Chettis li\e 
Largel) by money lending They ne\ er sen c under any 
one outside their own community They either trade on 
their o« n account, or are employ cd as agents or assistants 
The pay of an assistant is always calculated for a period 
of three y ears and a portion thereof is paid in advance 
after a month s scnacc This the assistant invests to the 
best advantage At the end of a y car, a portion of the 
balance of the pay is handed over to him leaving a small 
sum to be paid at the end of the contratt period His 
expenses for board and lodging are met by his employxr 
and he raav receive a small share of the profits of the 
business \ man on recciv ing an agency , starts on an 
auspicious day and proceeds to a temple of Ganisa and 
to a matam (religious institution) containing figures of 
Gan6s.a and Natisa, After prostrating himself before 
the gols he proceeds on his way If he encounters an 
ol^ea of eval omen he will not continue and if he lias 
tojournry to a distant ajKit he vv ill throw Up his appoint 
mrnl flir accounts of the N itiukOttai Chettis arc 
ajlitial tr enmally an anno.al audit being inconvenient 
as th-ir bus a-^s is c.imed on at v irious remo e sjiots 
Tiv- fo-ri, n buvin'-ss is-.iid* to ' l>c tranMrtcd by vsents 
lt“^*n^in, toihv ca tc vsho receive v s.iLtry projwjrtioaril 
M tl->- dotiarr-ofthi- place an 1 also usually a]ieTCrnW„e 
I a tf— I f s flr-y generally serve forthier years art! 


I I V, M I 
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then return, and give an account of their stewardship ” 
The commencement of a fresh period of three years is 
made on an auspicious day called puthukanakkunal (fresh 
account day), which is observed as a holiday No busi- 
ness is transacted, and customers are invited, and receive 
presents of fruits, sweets, etc 

In connection with Nattukottai agencies, Mr Haya- 
vadana Rao writes as follows “ People of moderate 
means usually elect to go to distant places as agents of 
the different firms that have their head offices either at 
Madura or in the Zamindaris of Ramnad and Sivaganga. 
The pay of a local agent vanes directly with the distance 
of the place to which he is posted. If he is kept at 
Madura, he gets Rs. loo per mensem , if sent to Burma, 
he gets three times as much , and, if to Natal, about 
twice the latter sum If an agent proves himself to be 
an industrious and energetic man, he is usually given a 
percentage on the profits The tenure of office is for 
three years, six months before the expiry of which the 
next agent is sent over to work conjointly with the 
existing one, and study the local conditions On relief, 
the agent returns directly to his head office, and delivers 
over his papers, and then goes to his own village With 
this, his connection with his firm practically ceases He 
enjoys his well-earned rest of three years, at the end of 
which he seeks re-employment either under his old firm, 
or under any other The former he is bound to, if he 
has taken a percentage on the profits during his previous 
tenure of office If the old firm rejects him when he so 
offers himself, then he is at liberty to enter service under 
others ” It is said to be very rare for Nattukottai 
women to accompany their husbands to distant places 


* Indian Review, VIII, 8, 1907 
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■ In fact, the husbands have to \asit their native places 
at long intervals, and make a felicitous sojourn in the 
compan) of their cs ' 

The houses of the NsttukOttai Chettis arc spacious 
and substantial buildings all based on the same general 
plan The front entrance opens into an oblong court 
jaird with a \ crandah all round and row s of rooms at 
the two sides At the farther end of the courtjaird is an 
entrance leading into a backj~ird or set of apartments. 
Modem houses ha\c imposing extenors and an upper 
store) Marncd sons litc in separate quarters, and 
cter) couple rcccne from their fathers a fixed )carl) 
allowance, which ma) amount to twent) rupees and 
fifteen kalams of padd) The sons may if the) choose, 
spend more but the excess is debited to their account 
and at the time of p,artition of tht estate, deducted 
with interest from their share 

It is noted b) Mr Hay-avadana Rao that "the 
remarkable custom pres-ails amongst them that obliges 
all marncd members to cook scparatcl) and cat ihcir 
meals though they live in the same house Tven the 
widowed mother 13 no exception to this rule Unmamed 
meml>>rx litc with their parents until they arc iiiamcd 
Allotments of rice and other necessaries are annually 
made to the seieral semi independent members of the 
lion eholi This custom has gi\cn nsc to the com 
m<sltons houses in which mcmliers of this caste usually 
reside 

A concerning the orij. in of the N utukhtiai Clicltls 
the Mioviiri ti^y is told In ancient days the Vaisya’ 
of tl e hip^r ra'e were liv lay in the town of *saiitli) apurt 
la ll " Na''aaA * 1 of tl e jambtiUi} a (In lu) fliey jail 
lUdi Slits to the !„rp ,f \,n4\-aV,i jo! ma 'e of 
e-ieis’ ' ar ' were iiiy'ees ,,, tones Tliey were 
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much respected, and led the life of orthodox Saivites, 
wore rudraksha beads, and smeared themselves with 
sacred ashes They were, however, much oppressed 
by a certain ruler, and emigrated in a body to Conjee- 
veram in the Tondamandalam country m the year 
204 of the Kaliyuga The king of Conjeeveram gave 
them permission to settle in his territory, and made 
grants to them of land, temples and matams They 
stayed there for a very long time, but, being troubled by 
heavy taxes and fines, left this part of the country about 
2312 Kaliyuga, and settled in the Ch 5 la country The 
Chola king, being much impressed with them, bestowed 
on them the privilege of placing the crown on the head 
of a new ruler at his coronation At this time, the town 
of Kaveripumpattanam is said to have been in a very 
flourishing state, and the north street was occupied by 
Vaisyas from other countries Being unwilling to 
disturb them, the king made the new settlers occupy the 
east, west, and south streets As a mark of respect, 
they were allowed to use flags with the figure of a lion 
on them, and use golden vessels (kalasam) in their 
houses They all, at the instigation of the king, became 
disciples of one Isanya Sivachariar of Patanjalikshetra 
(Chidambaram) About 3775 Kaliyuga, Puvandi Ch 5 la 
Raja imprisoned several of the Vaisya women, whereon 
all the eight thousand Vaisya families destroyed them- 
selves, leaving their male children to be taken care of 
by a religious teacher named Atmanadhachariar In all 
1,502 children were thus brought up, viz , 600 of six ways 
from the west street, 502 of seven ways from the east 
street, and 400 of four ways from the south street 
Later on, Puvandi Chola fell ill, and, knowing his 
recovery to be impossible, sent for the Vaisya boys, and 
asked them to look after the coronation of his son 
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Raj-^bhushana ChOla. But they said that, as the) %\crc 
bachelors the} could not comply with his request The 
hingaccordm^l) mode them marr) Vellala girls. Those 
of the west street took as wi\cs girls of the Karkaththar 
section, those of the cast street girls of the SOzhia section 
and those of the south street girls of the Kiniy'-ila section 
The three groups became disciples of three different 
matims wz Tiru\'^irur Kumbakonam and VAnchium 
In the }Car 3790 a dispute arose in connection with the 
right of pnorii} in rcceixing sacred ashes between the 
Vaisj'a and true \ ell da women and the former were 
made to become the disciples of a new guru (religious 
preceptor) About 3S0S aPand}*aking named Sundara 
PAndp IS said to ha\c asked the ChDla king to induce 
some of the Vais)*as to settle down in the PAnd) i 
(cmtof) The} accordingly once more cmigntcd m a 
body and reached the village of Onkarakudi on a 1 nday 
(the constellation Asiham being in the ascendant on that 
day) They were allow cil to «;ctllc m the tract of countia 
north of the nver Vaigu cast of the Piranmalai and 
south of \rHar Those from the cist street settled at 
Iliv itiitliukudi ih>r " from the w csi street at Any ur, and 
lU'r'- ff{»m the s«)uth •nircet at Sundarajiaiianam Thun 
tlw Chctits br*catnc divided into three 1 ndogamous 
rtaioHN of which iht Ilayaththiikudi tnd Sund ira 
|k.i l in rni arc fovind it the present d ly in the Madura 
dt iftn Th'* mrmly‘rs of the Artv ur srctu>n inigritrxl tt* 
ihr c VIM on the <lc truction of ih*^ir vdh^»r The 
of th^ ILiy ithiliul udi 'Xtion Inarimr tlK* 
\aiUK ttiiv ITm n»rt lK*in s-itt fm! with only on^* 
j i-r I f u 1 -s' ij) rrtpir-s rd th»" km to ( ivr* ih«^ mo-r 
V Act^i lip, h lrripV"» wrrr pf«»\jt^l f f 
*’ '-rrn ru > 41 'tihthur Vairav^ngatli Iranijvf 
|M Ncrvim IWjipviknlv Su(A>kuh anl 
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Velangkudi At the piesent day, the Nattukottai 
Chettis are divided into the following divisions (kovils 
or temples) and exogamous sub-divisions — 

1 Ilayaththukudi kovil — 

Okkuriidaiyar 

Pattanasamiar 

Perumanithurudaiyar 

Kazhanivasakkudaiyar 

Kinkinikkudaiyar 

Perasendurudaiyar 

Siruseththurudaiyar 

2 Maththur kovil — 

Uraiyur 

Arumbakur 

Manalur 

Mannur 

Kannur 

Karuppur 

Kulaththur 

3 Vairavan kovil — 

Sirukulaththur 
Kazhanivasal 
Manidendrapuram 
4. Iraniyur kovil 

5 Pillayarpatti kovil 

6 Nemam kovil 

7 Iluppaikudi kovil 

8 Suraikudi kovil 

9 Velangkudi kovil 

When Nattukottai Chettis adopt children, they must 
belong to the same temple division An adopted son 
IS called Manjanir Puthiran, or turmeric-water son, 
because, at the ceremony of adoption, the lad has to 
drink turmeric- water ^ In villages where their mam 
temples are situated, the temple manager is obliged to 


* Indian Law ReporU, Madras Senes, XXIX, 1906 
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gne food to stranger Chettis, and charge for it if thej 
belong to another temple division 

According to a vanant of the story relating to the 
origin of the NattukOttai Chettis, the) Mere formcrl) 
merchants at the court of the ChOla kings m ho ruled at 
Katcripattanam, at one time a flourishing seaport at 
the mouth of the Cauten, from Mhich they emigrated 
in a bod) on being persecuted b) one of them and first 
settled at Nattarasankottai, about three miles north cast 
of Sivaganga. 

B) other castes the NuttukOttai Chettis arc said to 
be the descendants of the offspring of unions bctMccn a 
Shanan and a Muhammadan and Uppu Korasn Momcn. 
Some of the peculiarities of the caste arc pointed out 
in support of the stor) Thus, N'attukOttai men shatc 
their heads like Muhammadans, and both men and 
Momcn hate the lobes of their carsdilatcd like the older 
Sh.in ms Their girls near necklaces of shell beads like 
Korata Momcn and the women delight in making 
baskets for recreation ns the Korin women do for 
sale The caste is sometimes spoken of as Uppu (salt) 
Maruhira Chctti The arguments and illustrations arc 
naturalh much rcscnicrl b) the N itiukuttai Chctli< 
who explain the obnoxious name b) the stor) that 
th*-) were formerb \cr) jioor, and made a bring h) 
srllmg all 

Th" Niimliitlai Chettis Imre recoumr to panclid 
)ais (enu cal ) m mailers affrctin,’ ill' commumtr The) 
hxrr ^lr Su"'’ara \i)ar writes ' Ikt 1 it m) rate till 
r''ee-ll) frr-arkab’*- f r their ihfiercnccs tnil 

ff c >ja The I lihierc'' of ilm el lers in preverting 
I li at It r-er tea Tl t*) c mrfl^te il e tps^mtinis 
J. (at [ IV J,) r-dicia,. ihr <<i’^'trrrr 

Hr-- 1 i! — 1 4 [ a eniri llwa <f\n\ } rt ih'il 
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signatures to an award, in which a blank is left to 
decide the still existing point of difference, the disputants 
agreeing, after putting in their signatures, to the media- 
tors’ filling in the blank, and deciding the dispute as 
they choose W c are afraid that this spirit of give-and- 
take IS now unfortunately diminishing, and the arbitra- 
ment of the courts is more often resorted to than before ” 
There are, among the Nattukottai Chettis, two forms 
of panchayat, called madaththuvasal mariyal (matam 
panchayat) and kovilvasal mariyal (temple panchayat), of 
which, at the present day, only the latter is in vogue. 
For ever)'^ temple there is a manager, an assistant, and 
a servant called Vairavi, who must be a Melakkaran. 
The aggrieved party lodges his complaint with the man- 
ager, who sends word to the leading men of the temple 
division concerned. The complainant and defendant 
are summoned to attend a council meeting, and the 
evidence is recorded by the temple manager. If the 
accused fails to put in an appearance, the Vairavi is sent 
to his house, to take therefrom adavu (security) in the 
shape of some article belonging to him. In a recent 
case, a wealthy Nattukottai Chetti promised his brother’s 
widow that she should be allowed to adopt a boy. But, 
as the promise was not fulfilled, she complained to the 
temple, and, as her brother-in-law did not attend the 
council meeting, the Vairavi went to his house, and, 
in his absence, abstracted the adavu. This was regarded 
as a great insult, and there was some talk of the case 
going into court. Matters such as the arrangement of 
marriage contracts, monetary disputes, family discussions, 
and the like, are referred to the temple council for 
settlement Final decisions are never recorded in 
writing, but delivered by word of mouth Those who 
fail to abide by the decision of the council do not receive 
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a "arlmd from the temple for their marnage, and 
vathout this garland a marriage cannot take place. 

It IS noted b) Mr Ha)-avadana Rao that each of the 
kOt ils or temples “ is managed b) Kar^mUirans, rvho are 
nominated to the place b) the local elders. These 
Karj-akSrans act as Pancha)aitdars, and decide all civil 
eases referred to them If a ease is first referred 
to them, It maj, if nccessarj, be earned over again to 
the established courts of the country But, if once 
a case is first taken to the courts, thc> nould not 
entertain it before themseUcs. They enforce their 
decrees (i) bj refusing to gi\e the garland of flowers 
at the marriage time, (2) bj e.xcrcising the poner of 
crcommunication. 

E\crj NattukOttat Chetti )Outh has to perform a 
ccremon) called Suppidi before marriage On the 
Karthika da), when the constellation Knthikni is in the 
a-sccndant, he is taken on horscb-ack to a Pilla)air(Gantsa) 
temple, where he worships and whirls a bag of burning 
charcoal iicsl to a long string round his head In front 
of the temple he bums a booth (chokkapanc), which has 
iK-cn set up and with the ashes his forehead is marked 
On his return home and at the entrance of Mttukfltt.ai 
hnuscs which he passes, nee lamps arc wa\cd before him 
(alatlii) In like manner cvcia girl lias to go through 
a ctremon) called thinnidhirai lieforc marriage On 
the da) Ilf ihn ArudrAiiarsanam fesiivnl, she is batlird 
and tircnractal A necklace of gold beads is placed 
oa fn-r nccI mstt-a I of the necklace of j lass brads 
mailt) nhrch sfir pas hith'-rto worn She proercifs 

li a tlvrr cup |ti thr h rti rs wlirpr other pirls air 
C'fftn" ,threrrrnma) and tsawls out - 

I hat*-c — I nr me avarakkai (P '/iri 1 
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I have come singing ; give me padavarangkai 
(Cyavio/tsi^ beans) 

I have come sj)eaking ; give me soi akkai [Lagenarta 

fruit). 

Various kinds of vegetables arc placed on the 
siher vessel, cooked, and distributed. Cakes, called 
dosai, aie made in the house, and, during their prepa- 
ration, holes arc made in them by mariicd women 
with an iron style These cakes arc also distributed, 
and it is taken as an insult if any individual does not 
receive one. 

Ever)’ Nattukotlai Chetti is said to have the invio- 
lable right to claim tlic hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter This being so, ill-assorted marriages are quite 
common, the putative father being often but a child.^ 
The marriage ceremonies commence va ith the giving of 
gold foi the bride’s neck On an auspicious day, the 
bridegroom’s party give a gold com to a goldsmith, wdio 
beats It into a thin sheet, and goes home after receiving 
betel, etc On the first day of the mariiage rites, a feast 
is given to the bridegroom’s family, and female ancestors 
are worshipped On the following day, the presentation 
of the dowry (sireduththal) takes place. The presents, 
which are often of considerable value, are laid out for 
inspection, and an inventory of them is made. Perish- 
able articles, such as iice, ghi (clarified buttei), dhal 
{Cajanus mdteus)^ and ' fruits are sold The bride’s 
presents are taken to the house of the bridegroom, those 
who carry them being rew^arded wnth betel, a silk fan, 
scent bottle, silk handkerchief, bottle of chocolate, a 
tin of biscuits, and a biass vessel On the third day, 
garlands are received from the temples to which the bride 


» C Hajavadana Rao Zor 
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and bridegroom belong The brides part) go to the 
house of the bndegroom taking on a tray a silk handker 
chief and cloth and in a siKer \-csscl fifty rupees, betel, 
etc. These arc presented to the bridegroom This 
ceremony is called mAppillai ariyappOthal, or going to 
examine the son in law The next item on the pro 
gramme is nalkunththal or fixing the day The bride 
groom s party proceed to the house of the bride, taking 
with them two cocoanuts wampped up in a blanket betel 
turmonc, etc. as a present The bride is bathed and 
decorated and purangkaliththal is proceeded with. She 
stands by the side of her grandmother and a Brthman 
purOhit taking up a few leafy margosa (d/f/m Azadt 
rachla) twigs touches the girl s shoulders head and 
knees with them and throws them away Her glass 
bead necklace is then remoted At the uppu edulhthal 
(salt carryang) ceremony the bridegroom s part\ cana a 
basket containing salt a bundle containing nine kinds of 
grams and a palmyra scroll for writing the marriage 
contract on to the brides house The s.acred fire is 
h„htc<l and luimam (terformed by the IlrAhman purOhit 
All old man who has had a number of children and 
belongs to a temple other than that of a bride and 
the li idrgrooms sister then tic the till tring round 
her lire! This irmg bears 1 large tAli aliout seven 
Itches long and four inches b’asad and seventeen to 
tncaiy three gold ornaments, oficn of coniiderablr 
vjIo'- Vvi nr of tlimi have very sharp |)omts sc 
that aT-cti'snls r-imeimifs wise fn -n the |ioinls sticking 
in the ears 1 f Uih rs cirrirtl l»y womsn 1 or rvTrv ilay 
wear tt r r-an ve orraments are replacral liy a sma!’'x 
irt Ir—t -I ite'j rj tl e uli lias lieen titsl tl e mar 

r , <■ t r ti t (i 1 uli rsimra) is wnitrn Two roj ir> 

are ra'e | it r Ui'e a-d b tdej ris -o fei|ectivetj 
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As an example of a maiiiage contract, the following 
may be cited* "This is wiitten foi the marriage cele- 
biated on . . between Subiamanyan, the son of 

Okkurudaiyan Ai unachelam Chetti Ramanadhan Chetti 
and Valliammai, the daughtci of Arumbakurudaiyan 
K Narayana Chetti, both formerly of Ilayaththukudi, at 
the village of . . . The value of jewels given 

to the girl is . of gold ; his dowi*)^ amounts 

to . . , money foi female servant . . . , 

sirattuchukram money . . , fiee gift of jewels . 

This esaikudimanam was wiitten by me at 
Signed Ramanadhan Chetti ” The biide- 
gi oom goes on liorseback to a Pillayai temple where 
he worships, and then proceeds in piocession through 
various streets to the biides house, accompanied by his 
sister carr3Mng milk in a vessel, and a cooly bearing a 
bundle of seed rice. At ever>^ Chetti house the proces- 
sion halts, and colouied rice lights aie waved before the 
bridegroom At the entrance to the bride s house, he is 
met by the bride, whose sister-in-law pushes the couple 
against each other Hence the ceremony is called 
mappillaikuidiththukattal, or showing the bride to the 
bridegroom by pushing hei The couple are then con- 
ducted to a dais within the house, and wiistlets made 
of cotton cloth are tied on by the purohit They 
exchange cocoanuts and gai lands, and, amid the blowing 
of the conch shell (musical instrument) by women, the 
bride’s mother touches the couple with tui meric, ashes, 
sandal, etc. On the fourth day, money called veththilai 
surul rupai (betel-roll money) is given to the newly- 
married couple by Chettis and the maternal uncles A 
silver vessel, containing betel and two i upees, is given to 
the bridegroom by his father-in-law The bridegroom 
usually carries on his shoulders a long purse of silk 
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or red cloth, called \-alluvaippai into which he puts 
the betel and other things which arc gitcn to him On 
the Last daj of the mamigc ceremonies, toe rings and 
wristlets are remoeed and the bridal pair cat together 
fn connection with pregnanej two ceremonies arc 
performed called rcspcctucl) marunthidal (medicine 
gmng) and thirthamLudiththal (drinking holj water) 
The former is celebrated at about the fifth month On 
an auspicious d 15 the sister in law of the pregnant 
woman amid the blowing of the conch shell bj females, 
CTtracts the juice from the leases of fisa: plants, and gisas 
to the woman to drink. Dunng the sesenth month 
the woman is given consecrated water (thirtham) from 
the temple All first bom children both male and 
female have to go through a ccrcmon) called pudhumai 
(nesmess) When thes arc twoj-cars old on an auspici 
ous da) fiacd b) a Dr^ihman purOhit the maternal uncle 
of the child tics on its neck strings of coral and glass 
beads to which ornaments of |)carls and precious stones 
arc addcrl in the case of the wealth) The child is 
further dccoritcd with other ornaments and plaecd in 
an oval wooden tra) which is held h) the mother and 
her Bister in law The) go round three times with the 
tra) and the child s aunt taking it up carries it round to 
hlesseil li) thost who ha\x assembled Presents of 
mnar) arc given to the child b) relations and friends 
and tlw mitemd oncl~ liive to give a Lir^cr sum than 
tlwcth'Ts On the wen I or third *1 vv the cor il and liead 
ram sets ur rra- ved in I on the fourth d i) the chill 

d a rn iV- n sluvr 1 in 1 miivt tlmncrfirlh Kive tin tw id 
n *■ iml thri 1 i tut hfr- 1 In s rv ^ 1 * s t! it 

tilt* f 1 I I ir of K iverij alt iiaitn |s*i rciiiel 

I wu ti.,- r t-*-il»- X itj th I cas I* rrvi’vt-,! n tt t 1 s' |Vr 

t*' t It- il tl') i,u iisd Ins trrrit ro Wl-sn 
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they reached their new settlement they shaved their 
heads completely as a memorial of their stern resolution 
When a death occurs among the Nattukottai Chettis, 
news thereof is conveyed by the Thandakaran, or caste 
messenger Those who come to condole with the be- 
reaved family are received with outstretched hands (kai- 
nittikolludhal). The head of the corpse is shaved, and it 
IS washed and decorated. In front of the house a pandal 
(booth), supported by four Thespesia populnea posts, 
and roofed with twigs of Eugema Jambolana, is erected. 
Beneath this the corpse is laid, and all present go round 
It thrice While the corpse is being got ready for 
conveyance to the burning ground, the daughters and 
sisters of the deceased husk paddy (unhusked rice) On 
the way to the burning ground, the son carries the fire 
If the deceased is a young boy or girl, the pandal is 
removed after the funeral , otherwise it is removed, on 
a Tuesday, Thursday, or Sunday, within four days The 
Nattukottais restrict the name pandal to the funeral 
booth, the mairiage booth being called kavanam 01 
kottagai Even an ordinary shed set up in front of a 
house is not called a pandal, as the name is associated 
with funerals On the day following the funeral, the 
bigger fragments of bones are collected by a barber, and 
given to the son, who places them m an earthen pot A 
Pandaram offers fi uit, food, etc , to the deceased Eight 
days afterwards, a feast, at which meat is partaken of for 
the first time since the death, is given to the relations of 
the dead person, and their pollution is at an end They 
may not, however, enter a temple for thirt)r days On 
the sixteenth day after death, the final death ceremonies 
(karmandhiram) are performed, and liberal presents of 


* C Haya\adana Rao Loc at 
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money, religious books, such as the RamJj’ana, 
Mahibharata and Pcn)’a Puranam, wooden spoons for 
domestic use etc. arc gnen to Brahmans 

There arc three matams whereat the NattukOttai 
Cbcttis arc initiated into their religion at Patharakkudi 
(or Padanakkudi) and Klla for males, and Tulavur for 
females, Thc> arc Saw ites but also more espcciall) the 
women worship such minor deities as Aijainar MunCs 
wara and Karuppan Thej arc also said to worship 
two \ ilLagc goddesses called Sellattamman and Kannu 
daj-amman at Nattarasankottai 

NattukOttai men ha\e the lobes of the e.ars artificial!) 
dilated but seldom wear ornaments therein The) 
frcqucntl) ha\c a gold chain round the loins and wear 
finger rings set with diamonds The i\i\cs cicn of 
wealth) men wear a cheap bod) cloth and do menial 
housework such as cleaning the kitchen utensils. The) 
plait ba-skets and in some houses wheels for spinning 
cotton ma) be seen 

Like other trading classes in Southern India the 
N'lituluttai Chcttis haac a trade language of their own 
which a-arics according to localit) In the cit) of 
Madras ihc\ haac three tables for annas rujiees and 
ten of ru(Hws rcspcctiacl) Each of these is formed 
out of tlw sallibles of certain words Thus the anna 
table is comjMi r«l of th'- sallables of Tiripurasundari the 
liable at Maibira which is i great centre for N\ttu 
ko tai Ch'tii The sa Ilabics (m thi* inarrs'- order) and 

tlw r taoa-) e<noa-a1r-nt are an follows — 
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nattusAmbAn 


Pu 

. 4 annas. 

Ri 

. 8 ,, 

Ti 

12 „ 

The rupee table is composed of the word Vedagiris 
vararthunai, meaning with the help of Vedagiris varar 

the god at Tirukalikundram 

near Madras — 

Ve 

. I rupee 

Da 

... 2 rupees. 

Gi 

3 » 

Ri 

•• 4 >> 

i 

5 » 

Is 

. 6 „ 

Va 

7 » 

Ra 

8 „ 

Ar 

9 » 

Thu 

10 „ 

Nai 

II „ 

The tens-of-rupees table 

IS made up from the word 

Tirukalikundram — 


Ti 

10 rupees 

Ru 

20 „ 

Ik 

30 » 

Ka 

40 „ 

Li 

S® >> 

Ik 

60 „ 

Ku 

70 M 

In 

80 „ 

Ra 

90 » 

Im 

100 „ 


An anna is sometimes called vanakkam , a rupee is 
known as velle (white) 

Nattupattan. — section of Ambalavasis (See 
Unni) 

Nattusamban. — Samban (a name of Siva) is a title 
of some Tamil Paraiyans Nattusamban denotes a village 
Paraiyan 
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Nattuvan — Defined m the Mndns Census Report, 
1001 as ‘ an occupational term meaning a dancing 
master which is applied to males of the dancing girl 
castes who teach dancing At nautch parties when 
the Dcva-disis dance the Nattuvans pby the accom 
panimcnt on the drum bag pipe flute clarionet C)mbal$ 
etc At the initiation of a Kaikolan girl as a Dita-dasi 
her dancing master scats himself behind her and grasp 
ing her legs mo\ cs them up and down in time w ith the 
music. Some Occhans in the Tamilj countr) , who teach 
dancing to Dcta-dasis arc abo called Nattusatn 

Natuvill (middle) — A sub-diMsion of Paraijans in 
Trasancore 

Navakoti (nine crorcs) — ^n csogamous sept of 
Ddsur Reddi A crorc is one hundred lakhs / f 
10 000 000 

Navalipitta (iicacock) — A sept of J itapu 
Navayat— The NatAjats or Na\A)ct.s are summed 
up in the Madias Census Report 1901 as “ a Mus-alman 
tribe w hich appears to have onginallj settled at Bhatk-al 
in North Canara and is tnown on the west coast as 
llhatk ill The derivation of the name is much disputed 
fhcrc arc flic sub illusions of the tribe aamcl) Kurfishi 
Mchkcri Chi la Gheas. and Moh^glr It takes a high 
\ihco amon,' Musalmans inJ does not intermam with 
inher trilxa. 

Of tlm Nri ijcts th- following account bistsl on the 
S 11 bit N im 1 an 1 c invrrs-itioni with mcmlicrs of the 
ciamuait) is ; urn le, C< I mel \\ dks * N’e i)Tt is 

( e— la!u I J,l| ► vv* 1 1 >U- I o'rrupiioa ofth" 

an \ Nt4'ir4U t irrm^ f t' n»*u c * Al> »j ll '■ rn ! of 

IS" i cr^ n \ ( f ih" tirjr. or til" rarl) pirt of tlie 
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eighth ccntuiy of the Chiistian eia, Hejaj Bin Yusuf, 
Goveinor of' Iiak, on the part of the Khahf Abd-al- 
Melik-bin-Mcruan. a monster abhoiied for his cruelties 
even among Musalmans, drove some lespectable and 
ojmlent peisons of the liouse of H&shem to the desperate 
resolution of abandoning for evei their native country. 
Aided by the good offices of the inhabitants of Kufa, a 
tovn of celebrity in those days, situated near to the tomb 
of All, west of the Euphiates, they departed with their 
families, dependents, and effects, and embarked on ships 
piepared for their leccption in the Persian Gulf Some 
of these landed on that pait of the western coast of 
India called the Concan , the otheis to the eastwaid of 
Cape Comorin , the descendants of the foimei are the 
Nevayets , of the latter the Lubbe The Lubbe pretend 
to one common origin with the Nevayets, and attribute 
their black complexion to intermari lage with the natives ; 
but the Nevayets affiim that the Lubbe aie the descend- 
ants of their domestic slaves , and theie is ceitainly, 
in the physiognomy of this veiy numerous class, and 
in their statuie and foim, a strong resemblance to the 
natives of Abyssinia The Nevayets of the western coast 
preserved the puiity of then original blood by system- 
atically avoiding mtermairiage with the Indians, and 
even^ with the highest Muhammadan families, for many 
centuiies after the establishment of the Musalman dynas- 
ties of the Deckan Even at this time there are some 
Nevayets whose complexions approach the European 
freshness Their adherence to each other as members of 
the same family preserved their respectability , and they 
were famed at the Muhammadan courts of the Deckan 
for uniting the rare qualities of the soldier, the scholar, 
and the gentleman ” 

Navutiyan. — A synonym of Velakkattalavan. 
v-i8 
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Nayadi —In the Malabar Manual, the NayYdis arc 
bncflj summed up as follows "Of the N5)-adis, or 
lowest caste among the Hindus — the dog-eaters — 
nothing definite IS known Thc> arc most persistent in 
their clamour for chant), and will follow at a respectful 
distance, for miles together, anj person walking, dntang, 
or boating If anything is gitcn to them it must be 
laid down, and after the person offering it has proceeded 
a sufficient distance the recipient comes timidl) forwaird 
and remotes it 

The subjects whom 1 examined and measured at 
Slioranur, though living onlj about three miles off, had, 
b) reason of the (wllution which thej traditionall) cany 
with them, to a\oid walking otcr the long bndge which 
spans the rner and follow a circuitous route of many 
miles rtcniuall) they had to climb, or be ignomini 
ously hoisted oter the mil of the bungalow Ignorant 
of the orthodox manner of using a chair, the first \ictim 
of the cramometcr who had to sit while his head wis 
under examination assumed the undignified |iosiiinnwith 
which Tton boys who hate been swished arc familiar 
Me isurcmcms concludcil men women, and children sat 
dim n on tin grass to in implc feast And before they 
diyaarttal homewanl copious blessings were invoked on 
mi- to 1 chorus compo ed of the rc|ietition of a single 
slirdl O' u- no mild e that of the fir-t nnti of ii jackal 
cry To (juoic th^ ncwspajier account of my doings 
wh eh rt-frrs lo ihn mnnogrinis issunl by me on 
nuaitors <-*lm doj ical In the earning thr kind gentle 
ran (4ari[,-m i iiai| tiious treat of c-inji ml curry 
ar 1 g4\r ih*-in do cojij-rr com lislda and arrack 
Th- I s c V I^fi il r I *arr immrn r'\ pira rtj and 
urt- sa'-S f-(. rtr-l itr Ilnttsh ,!<- oftli'’ rnrr from 
:i * t s y in irfut - 
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When travelling on the public roads in Malabar or 
Cochin, one may observe a few ragged and dirty cloths 
spread near the road, with one or two copper coins on 
them , and, at the same time, hear a chorus of monoto- 
nous stentorian voices at a distance of a hundred yards 
or more, emanating from a few miserable specimens of 
humanity, standing ghost-like with dishevelled hair, and 
a long strip of leaves tied round the waist, or clad m 
a dirty loin-cloth The coins represent the alms given 
by the charitably disposed traveller, and the persons are 
Na3'-adis I am told that, near Kollatur, there is a 
stone called the Nayadi parai, which is believed to be a 
man who was turned into stone for not giving alms to 
a Nayadi. 

The name Nayadi is equivalent to Nayattukar, i e., 
hunter. The Nayadis are, in fact, professional hunters, 
and are excellent shots The Nayars, and other higher 
classes, used formerly to take them with them on hunt- 
ing and shooting expeditions. But, since the Arms Act 
came into force, the Nayadis find this occupation gone. 
They are also good archers, and used to kill deer, 
pigs, hares, etc., and eat them These animals are 
now difficult to get, as the forests are reserved by 
Government, and private forests are denuded of their 
trees for use as fuel, and for house-building by a 
growing population, and for consumption on the rail- 
way The suggestion has been made that the name 
Nayadi is derived from the fact of their eating otters, 
which live in hill streams, and are called nir-nai 
(water-dog). 

The approach of a Nayadi within a distance of three 
hundred feet is said to contaminate a Brahman, who has 
to bathe and put on a new sacred thread, to cleanse 
himself of the pollution. The Nayadis, in fact, hold the 
v-i8 u 
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lowest position m the social scale and consequently 
labour under the greatest disadvantage. 

The N qildis Ine most!) in isolated huts on the tops 
of hills and generally select a shOla, or glade, where 
there is a pond or stream Some families li\ c on the 
land of their landlords whose crops they watch by night 
to guard them against the attacks of wild beasts Some 
times they arc engaged in ploughing sow mg weeding, 
transplanting and reaping the nee crop or in plantain 
(banana) gardens I take exception to the comparison 
b\ a recent author of the Bntish Empire to the banana 
(vl/iija) throw ing out atrial roots The banyan (Ftcus 
iert^a/ersis) must hate been meant 

The male members of the community are called 
N'ly-idis and the females h. ly-tdichis. The boys arc 
called Molaynns and the young girls Manichis Succcs 
Sion IS m the m ile line (mikkath ly im) 

A thatched shed with palm leaf walls a few uartlien 
I>Qib and a chopper constitute the N\y-idis property 
Ile occasionally collects honey and beeswax and also 
tlic gum (main pas.u) from the niattusil tree ( tttanikus 
mnfa'iitnra) which when burnt is uscsl as ttmple 
incense mil for fumigating the bed chamber He 
rcseivcs tod K III exchange for the honey and w ix and 
copper coins for the gum with which he piircluases 
luxurir 111 the hii>c<ifs.dt chillies dried fish tobicco 
i"d liip ir He makes tou.,h rojM-s from the m ilanar 
p'aiu all 1 tl " birk of th kax^u! tree (A’avAinw) The 
lurl IS iikcl in n Her on drieil and the filKe maiiii 
fjetiires! nt 1 r< ,*■ Me il o mates xhn.,s of fibre 
wl rirssith 1 e kn s-l s o rr 1 nls a 1 1 mats from i s^eanrs 

1 1 ( I'r XI 

\ee ibr to c: om the hiayadt hi to odef f nir 
f eie- rj ' e yards lo" to rxery Narntj in illara 
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and two ropes to every Nayar house near his settlement, 
on the occasion of the Vishu and Onam festivals In 
return he receives a fixed measure of paddy (rice) The 
ropes are used for tethering cattle, and for drawing 
water from the well By a wise dispensation of the 
ancient local chieftains, to each Nayadi is assigned a 
desom (portion of a parish), within which he enjoys 
certain privileges And no Nayadi has any business to 
poach on his preserves. The privileges are these On 
birthdays, anniversaries, and festive occasions, the Nayadi 
receives his share of curr}'’ and rice, tied up in an old 
cloth When a peison is sick, a black country-made 
kambli (blanket), with gmgelly [Sesamum), mustard, 
turmeric, and cocoanut tied up in the four corners, is 
passed three times over the patient and presented to a 
Nayadi, together with a palm umbrella, a stick, and a 
cucumber This is called kala-dhanam, or offering to 
Yama, the god of death, whose attack has to be warded 
off by propitiator}'’ offerings The Nayadi accepts the 
gifts, and prays for the long life and prosperity of the 
giver Placing them before his own family god, he 
prays that the life of the sick person may be spared, and 
that the disease may not be transferred to him 

Like the Cherumans, the Nayadis 'drink, but they 
cannot afford to buy as much toddy as the former, for the 
Cheruman works regularly for a daily wage Monkeys, 
which are very troublesome m gardens, are shot down 
by the higher classes, and given to the Na}'’adis to eat 
Their dietary includes rats, mungooses, pigs, deer, 
paraquets, the koel (cuckoo), doves, quails, fowls, paddy- 
birds, hares, tortoises, Varanus (lizard), crocodiles, and fish 
They abstain from eating the flesh of dogs, cats, snakes, 
land-crabs, shell-fish, and beef Among vegetables, the 
tubers of yams {DtoscoTed^ and Colocctsici are included. 
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umttachcd But he was soon about to part with it 
for a prc'cm of a rupee enabled him to find a girl, and 
fix up a marriage, within two dajs 

Adulter) IS regarded with abhorrence, and there is a 
belief that those who arc guilty of it are liable to be 
attached b) wild beasts or demons On the occasion of 
the mamage of a ditorced woman s son or daughter, the 
mother attends the fcstiMtics if she receiscs a cordial 
me nation from her children But she docs not look her 
former husband straight 111 the face and returns to her 
home the same eeening 

When a man lies at the point of death it is usual to 
distribute nee kanji to the people, who, after taking their 
fill become possessed with the power of predicting the 
fate in store for the sick man According as the taste of 
the 1 anji turns to that of i corpse or remains unaltered, 
the death or rccoici) of the patient is foretold m their 
de*cp ind loud suiccs * The \ ij-idis either bum or bury 
tlicirdcad Scural lasers of stones nrc placcti within the 
grasc and its siu is marked by three big stones one m 
the middle and one at each end The burnt ashes of the 
Ixmes are rollrctcd and jirescrsc*! m a pot sshich is lepl 
clo e to the hut of the decei csl I’ollution is nbscnctl 
fur ten das during which the enang in (relations by 
matrea^r) civik fur the mourners On the tenth day the 
ons of the deceased go to, ether ssiih iheir rrhtinns 
to tl r nr ire t strr im and bury the lionrs rrn the leank, 
lie o IS Isithe and (x-rform beh so that tlm s/jul of the 
dejmaeil may r t'r lieism an 1 y hiets may not irinible 
tl'in \fler the lutli a s-mlheap reprr-eiiting the 
<*rsea e,y i c ru (ed aa 1 on it are jilacetl a jneer 

I ^ J i Ir a' •er- l-'I sd t s e an I k iftika y fa a 
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[Cynodoii Dactylon) Over these water is poured 
twelve times, and the sons reverently prostrate themselves 
before the heap They then return home, and cow-dung, 
mixed with water, is sprinkled over them by their rela- 
tions, and poured over the floor of the hut In this 
manner they are purified Some time during the seventh 
month after death, according to another account, the 
grave, in which the corpse has been buried, is dug up, 
and the bones are carefully collected, and spread out on 
a layer of sticks arranged on four stones placed at the 
corners of a pit. The bones are then covered with more 
sticks, and the pile is lighted The partially burnt bones 
are subsequently collected by the eldest son of the 
deceased, and carried to the hut m a new pot, which is 
tied to a branch of a neighbouring tree This rite con- 
cluded, he bathes, and, on his return, the adiyanthiram 
(death ceremony) day is fixed On this day, the eldest 
son removes the pot, and buries it by the side of a stream, 
near which a heap of sand is piled up On this all the 
agnates pour water three times, prostrate themselves 
before it, and disperse The ceremony is brought to a 
close with a square meal Some time ago an old Nayadi, 
who had the reputation of being a good shot, died. 
His son obtained a handful of gunpowder from a gun- 
license holder, and set fire to it near the grave, with 
a view to satisfying the soul of the deceased. 

The chief gods of the Nayadis are Malian, Malavazhi, 
and Parakutti, to whom offerings of toddy, rice, and the 
flesh of monkeys are made Parakutti it is who aids them 
in their hunting expeditions, bringing the game to them, 
and protecting them from wild beasts If they do not 
succeed m bagging the expected game, they abuse him. 

The Nayadis are also ancestor worshippers, and 
keep representations of the departed, to which offerings 
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of nee and toddy are made during the Onam, Vishu, and 
other festivals Beneath a mango tree m a paramba 
(garden) were forty four stones set up m a circle round 
the tree. One of the stones was a beli kal (belt stone), 
such as 13 placed round the inner shrines of temples 
The remainder resembled survey stones, but were 
smaller in size The stones represented forty four 
Najmdis who had left the world On the ceremonial 
occasions referred to above a sheep or fowl is killed, 
and the blood allowed to fall on them puja (worship) is 
performed, and solemn prayers are offered that the souls 
of the departed may protect them against wild beasts 
and snakes A Nayadi asserted that if he came across 
a tiger he would intokc the aid of his ancestors and 
the animal would be rendered harmless. 

Whenever the Ndyadis labour under any calamity 
or disease, they consult the Parayan astrologer And, 
when a woman is possessed by devils, the Parayan is 
summoned He is furnished with a thread and some 
todd) Muttering certain prajers to Parakutti and 
other deities he tics the thread round the woman s 
neck, drinks the todd) and the devil lca% cs her When 
a person is believed to be under the influence of a devil 
or the evil eje, salt, chillies, tamarind oil mustard, 
cocoanut and a few pice (copper coins) in a \ csscl arc 
watedthnee round the head of the affected individual, 
and gitcn to a Naj-ftdi whose curse is asked for 
There is this peculiarity about a Nayadi s curse, that it 
always has the opposite effect So when he is asked 
to curse one who has giicn him alms, he docs so by 
mvoling misery and evil upon him By the Nayadi 
money is called chembu k.isu (copper com) food 
clamittam (exchange of leaves), and hating no food 
nakkan ilia (nothing to lick on) As a protection against 
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snake-bite, the Nayadis wear a brass toe-i ing And, when 
engaged in catching rats in their holes, they wear round 
the wrist a snake-shaped metal ring, to render them safe 
against snakes which may be concealed in the hole. 

The Nayadis who live within the jurisdiction of the 
Kavalapara Nayar near Shoranur wear the kudumi (front 
lock of hail), as there are no Mappillas (Muhammadans) 
to molest them The Kavalapara Nayar was at one time 
an important chief, and directed all Nambutiri jenmis 
(landlords) who held land within his jurisdiction to bind 
themselves not to let the land to Mappillas Nayadis of 
other parts are not allowed by the Mappillas to wear the 
kudumi, and, if they do so, they are taken for Parayans 
and professional sorcerers, and beaten 

Some Nayadis have become converts to Christianity, 
others to Muhammadanism, and maintain themselves by 
begging for alms from Muhammadans They are called 
Thoppyitta (cap-wearing) Nayadis 

The priest of the Nayadis is called Muppan His 
appointment is hereditary, and he enquires into all 
matters affecting the community, and can excommunicate 
a guilty person 

Average height, 155 cm , nasal index, 86 
Nayar. — “ The Nayars,” Mr H. A Stuart writes, f 
“ are a Dravidian caste, or rather a community, for we 
find several distinct elements with totally different occu- 
pations among the people who call themselves by this 
title The original Nayars were undoubtedly a military 
body, holding lands and serving as a militia, but the 
present Nayar caste includes persons who, by hereditary 


* This note is based mainly on articles by Mr S Appadorai Aiyar and Mr 
L K Anantha Krishna Aiyar 
t Madras Census Report, 1891 
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occupation, are traders, artisans, oilmongers, palanquin 
bearers, and even barbers and washermen The fact 
seems to be that successive waves of immigration brought 
from the Canarese and Tamil countries different castes 
and different tnbes and these settling down m the 
country adopted the customs and manners and assumed 
the caste names of the more respectable of the commu 
nity that surrounded them This process of assimilation 
is going on even yet. Chettis of Coimbatore, for 
example who settled in Palghat and ValluvanSd 
within living memory have developed by this time into 
Nayars In the census schedules wc find instances in 
which the males of a house affix the term Nayar to their 
names, while the names of the females end in Chettichi 
Gollas entering the country from the north have similarly, 
in course of time -issumed Nayar customs and manners, 
and arc now staled NSyars Again the rajahs and 
chieftains of the country sometimes raised individuals or 
classes who had rendered them mentonous service to 
the rank of Naj-ars These men were thereafter styled 
Nayars, but formed a separate sub^livision with little 
or no communion with the rest of the Najar class, until 
at least, after the lapse of generations when their origin 
was forgotten. Naj'ar may thus at present be considered 
to be a term almost as wide and general as Sudra. 

According to the Brahman tradition the Nayair 
caste IS the result of union between the Nnmbudris with 
DCva Gandhana and Rakshasa women introduced by 
Parusunma and this tradition embodies the undoubted 
fact that the caste by its practice of hy pergamy has h.ad 
a van large infusion of Aryan blootl In origin the 
NAyars were probably a race of Dratidian immigrants 
who were amongst the first invaders of MaLalxar, and ns 
conquerors assumed the jmsition of the governing and 
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land-owning class. The large admixture of Aryan blood 
combined with the physical peculiaiities of the country 
would go far to explain the very marked difference 
between the Nayar of the present day and what may be 
considered the corresponding Dravidian races in the rest 
of the Presidency."^ 

In connection with the former position of the Nayars 
as protectors of the State, it is noted by Mr. Logan f that 
“ in Johnston’s ‘ Relations of the most famous Kingdom 
in the world’ (i6ii), there occurs the following quaintly 
written account of this protector guild ‘ It is strange to 
see how ready the Souldiour of this country is at his 
Weapons they are all gentile men, and tearmed Naires 
At seven Years of Age they are put to School to learn 
the Use of their Weapons, where, to make them nimble 
and active, their Sinnewes and Joints are stretched by 
skilful Fellows, and annointed with the Oyle Sesamus 
[gingelly Sesauiian tudicum] By this annointing they 
become so light and nimble that they will winde and 
turn their Bodies as if they had no Bones, casting therii 
forward, backward, high and low, even to the Astonish- 
ment of the Beholders Their continual Delight is in their 
Weapon, perswadmg themselves that no Nation goeth 
beyond them m Skill and Dexterity ’ And Jonathan 
Duncan, who visited Malabar more than once as one 
of the Commissioners from Bengal in 1792-93, and 
afterwards as Governor of Bombay, after quoting the 
following lines from Mickle’s Camoens, Book VII — 

‘ Foliar the labouring lower clans are named 
By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed , 

The toils of culture and of art they scorn 
The shining faulchion brandish’d in the right — 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight ’ — 


♦ Garetteer of the Malabar district 


f Manual of the Malabar district 
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went on to observe ‘ These lines, and especially the two 
last, contain a good descnption of a Nayr, who walks 
along holding up his naked sword with the same kind 
of unconcern as travellers in other countries carry in 
their hands a cane or walking staff 1 have observed 
others of them have it fastened to their back, the hilt 
being stuck in their waist band, and the blade rising 
up and glittenng between their shoulders (Asiatic Re 
searches V 10 iS) M Mahfe de la Bourdonnais, who 
had some experience of their fighting qualities m the field, 
thus described them ‘ Les Nairs sont de grands horn 
mes basan6s, Ifcgers ct vigoureux 11s nont pas d autre 
profession quo cellc des armes, et seraient de fort bons 
aoldats, s ils 6tiaent disciplinfes mats ils combattent sans 
ordre, ils prennent la fuite d&s qu on les serre de pr&s 
avec quelque supinontfe pourtant s’ ils sevoient presses 
avcc vigucur ct qu'ils sc croient cn danger, ils revien 
iient i la charge ct no sc rendent jamais’ (M Esquer, 
Essai sur les Castes dans I’Inde, page 181) Finally, 
the onlj British General of anj note — Sir Hector 
Munro — who had ever to face the Nftjnrs in the field 
thus wrote of their modes of fighting — 

One ma) as well look for a needle in a Bottle of 
Ha) as an) of them in the daytime the) being lurking 
behind sand banks and bushes, except when we arc 
marching tomrds the Fort, and then thc) appear like 
bees out in the month of June Besides which he 
continued the) point their guns well and fire them 
well also (Tclhchcrr) Taaory Diar), March 1761) 
The) were, in short, bratc light troops excellent in 
skirmishing but their organiration into small bodies 
with discordant interests unfitted them to rc|>cl an) 
serious mtasion b) an cnem> even modcratcl) well organ 
iscd Among other strange Mala) th customs Sheikh 
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Zin-ud-diu noticed the fact that, if a chieftain was slain, 
his followers attacked and obstinately persevered in rava- 
ging the slayer’s country, and killing his people till their 
vengeance was satisfied. This custom is doubtless that 
whicli was described so long ago as in the ninth century 
A.D. by two Muliammadans, whose work was translated 
by Renaudot (Lond., 1733). 'Theie are kings who, 
upon their accession, observe the following ceremony 
A quantity of cooked rice w'as spread before the king, 
and some three or four hundicd peisons came of their 
ow n accord, and received each a small quantity of rice 
from the king's ow'n hands after he himself had eaten 

o 

some. By eating of this rice they all engage themselves 
to burn themselves on the day the king dies or is slain, 
and they punctually fulfil their promise.’ Men, who 
devoted themselves to certain death on great occasions, 
w'ere termed Amoucos by the Portuguese ; and Baibosa, 
one of the Portuguese wTitcrs, alluded to the piactice 
as prevalent among the Nayars. Purchas has also the 
follown’ng — 'The king of Cochin hath a great number 
of Gentlemen, w^hich he calleth Amocchi, and some are 
called Nairi . these tw^o sorts of men esteem not their 
lives anything, so that it may be for the honour of the 
king ’ The proper Malayalam term for such men was 
Chaver, literally those who took up, or devoted them- 
selves to death It w^as a custom of the Nayars, which 
was readily adopted by the Mappillas, who also at 
times — as at the great Mahamakkam, twelfth year feast, 
at Tirunavayi f — devoted themselves to death in the 

* The author of Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin or hints for persons seeking the way 
to God, as it IS frequently translated, or more literally an offenng to warriors who 
shall fight in defence of religion against infidels Translated by Rowlandson 
London, 1833 

t See Manual of the Malabar district, 164, sq , and Fawcett, Madras Museum 
Bull , III, 3, 1901 
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company of NSyars for the honour of the Valluvanad 
Raja. And probably the frantic fanatical rush of the 
Mappillas on British bayonets, which is not even yet 
a thing of the past, is the latest development of this 
ancient custom of the Nayars The martial spint of 
the Nayars m these piping times of peace has quite 
died out for want of exercise. The Nayar is more and 
more becoming a family man. Comparatively few of 
them now a-days even engage in hunting According 
to an inscription of the King KulOttunga I (A D 1083 
84), he conquered Kudamalai Nadu, » e , the western hill 
country (Malabar) whose warriors, the ancestors of the 
Nayars of the present day, perished to the last man m 
defending their independence • 

The following description of the Niyars at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century is given by Duarte 
Barbosa.t ' The Nairs arc the gentry and have no 
other duty than to cany on war, and they continually 
carry their arms with them, nhich are snords, bows, 
arrows, bucklers and lances They all live with the 
kings, and some of them with other lords, rehtionsofthc 
kings and lords of the country and with the salaried 
goaemors, and with one another They are very smart 
men, and much taken up with their nobility 
These Nairs, besides being all of noble descent, hate to 
be armed as knights by the hand of a king or lord w ith 
whom they h\c and until they ha\a; been so equipped 
they cannot bear arms nor call themseb cs N airs 
In general when they arc seten years of age, they are 
immediately sent to school to learn all manner of feats 
of agihly and gymnastics for the use of their weapons 


lIcItiKh *s aiH totlun at. III 3 ttoj 

1 I>onl fk»n ci ih Co*i ff |*t Aff »rtl M Tria Jtlon 
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First they learn to dance and then to tumble, and for 
that purpose they render supple all their limbs from their 
childhood, so that they can bend them m any direction. 

These Nairs live outside the towns separate from 
other people on their estates which are fenced m When 
they go anywhere, they shout to the peasants, that they 
may get out of the way where they have to pass , and 
the peasants do so, and, if they did not do it, the Nairs 
might kill them without penalty And, if a peasant were 
by misfortune to touch a Nair lady, her relations would 
immediately kill her, and likewise the man that touched 
her and all his relations This, they say, is done to 
avoid all opportunity of mixing the blood with that 
of the peasants Thesp are very clean and 

w'ell-dressed women, and they hold it m great honour to 
know how to please men. They have a belief amongst 
them that the woman who dies a virgin does not go to 
paradise ” 

Writing in the eighteenth century, Hamilton states 
that “ It was an ancient custom for the Samorin (Zamorin) 
to reign but twelve years, and no longer If he died 
before his term was expired, it saved him a troublesome 
ceremony of cutting his own throat on a public scaffold 
erected for that purpose He first made a feast for all 
his nobility and gentry, who were very numerous After 
the feast he saluted his guests, went on the scaffold, and 
very neatly cut his own throat m the view of the assembly 
His body was, a little while after, burned with great pomp 
and ceremony, and the grandees elected a new Samorin 
Whether that custom was a religious or a civil ceremony 
I know not, but it is now laid aside, and a new custom 
is followed by the modern Samorin, that a jubilee is 


V-19 


* New Account of the East Indies, 1744 
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proclaimed throughout his domimon at the end of twelve 
years, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, 
and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twelve days with 
mirth and jolhty, guns firmg night and day, so at the end 
of the feast any four of the guests that have a mind to 
gam a crown by a desperate action in fighting their way 
through thirty or forty thousand of his guards and kUl 
the Samonn in his tent, he that kills him succeeds him 
m his empire In Anno 1695 one of these jubilees 
happened, and the tent pitched near Ponnany, a sea port 
of his about fifteen leagues to the southward of Calicut 
There were but three men that would venture on that 
desperate action, who fell on, with sword and target, 
among the guards, and, after they had killed and wounded 
many, were themselves killed One of the desperadoes 
had a nephew of fifteen or sixteen years of age that kept 
close by his uncle in the attack on the guards, and, when 
he saw him fall the youth got through the guards into 
the tent, and made a stroke at his Majesty s head and 
had certainly dispatched him if a large brass lamp which 
was burning over his head had not marred the blow, 
but, before he could make another, he was killed by the 
guards, and I bclictc the same Samonn reigns yet 

It IS noted bj Sonnerat • that the Na>-ars ■' are the 
tvamors the) hate also the privilege of enjojing all the 
women of their caste Their arms \i hich thej constantly 
cany, distinguish them from the other tribes They arc 
besides knonai by their insolent haughtiness. When they 
pcrccne pariahs they call out to them, eten at a great 
distance, to get out of their way, and, if any one of these 
unfortunate |)Cople approaches too near a Nair and 
through inadtcrtcncc touches him, the Nair has a right 


• \ op-t lo itc Ib 1 M 1774 * 6 - 1 17 S| 
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to nnirtlcj him, which i‘^ looked upon as a very innocent 
action, and for which no complaint is cvci made. It is 
true that tlio paiiaiis ha\e one day in the year when all 
the Nails they can touch become their slaves, but tlic 
Nairs take such [)rccautions to keep out of the way at 
the time, tliat <in accident of th.it kind seldom happens.” 
It is further recorded by Jiuclianan ^ that “ the whole of 
these N.uis formed tlie militia of I^Ialayala, directed by 
the Nambutis .iml Roveined b\ the Rajahs. Their chief 
delight is m arm*-, but thc> aie moic inclined to use them 
for a^-vassinaiton or surpnsc, than in the open held. 
Their submission to their supenojs w, is great, but they 
exacted deference fiom those undci them with a cruelty 
and .iriog.incc, r.ucly piaciiscd but among Hindus m 
thcii st.itc of independence A Naii was expected to 
instantly cut down a Tiar or Mucuai, who piesumed to 
defile him b\ toucliing his person , and a similar fate 
awaited a sl.ivc, who did not turn out of the road as a 
Nair passed ” 

Nciyai IS commonly said to be derived from the Sans- 
krit Nfi) aka, a leader, and to be cognate wnth Naik, and 
Nayudu oi Naiclu. In this connection, Mr. L. Moore 
writes t that " if a reference is made to the Anglo-Indian 
Glossal*}^ ( Hobson- Jobson) by Yule and Burnell, it 
wall be found that tlie term Naik or Nayakan, and the 
word Nayar arc derived Irom the same Sanskrit original, 
and theie is a considerable amount of evidence to show 
that the Nayars of Malabar are closely connected by 
origin wath the Nayakans of Vijayanagar J Xavier, 
writing m 1542 to 1544, makes frequent references to 
men whom he calls Badages, who are said to have been 

* Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 1807 
t Malabar Law and Custom, 3rd ed , 1905 
f yitfg R Sewell A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), 1900 
V-19 B 
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collectors of royal taxes, and to have gncvouslj 
oppressed Xaviers converts among the fishermen of 
Travancore.* Dr Caldwell, alluding to Xavier s letters, 
says t that these Badages were no doubt Vadages or men 
from the North, and is of opinion that a Jesuit ivritcr of 
the time who called them Nayars was mistaken, and that 
they were really Nayakans from Madura. I believe 
however that the Jesuit rightly called them Nayars for 
I find that Father Organtino writing m 1568 speaks of 
these Badages as people from Narasmga (a kingdom 
north of Madura, lying close to Bishnaghur) J Bish 
naghur is of course, Vijayanagar, and the kingdom of 
Narasmga was the name frequently gi\cn by the 
Portuguese to Vijajanagar Almost every page of Mr 
Sewells interesting book on Vijayanagar bears tcstimon) 
to the close connection between Vijayanagar and the 
West Coast Dr A C Burnell tells us that the kings 
nho ruled Vijayanagar during the latter half of the four 
teenth century belonged to a low non Aryan ca.stc, 
namely that of Canaresc cow hcrds.§ They were there 
fore closely akin to the Nayars one of the leading Rajas 
among whom at the present time, although officially 
described as a Samanta, is in reality of the Fradi t e 
cowherd caste 1| It is remarkable that Colonel (after 
wards Sir Thomas) Munro, in the memorandum nritten 
bi him in 1802 ^ on the Poligan. of the Ceded Districts 


Ftlh«r Co!eri<lCe « Life •ml Lettm of 1 nndt \»n r 
^ Hbtoryof Tlnartelly t Coletldj:^ » \a er 

f IJamelL TntuUiicm of the Intrt>lactl n I u bUt 

Drmc&u of Soatb IrwiiOQ PbLto nphjr (JnJ «tL. }•, 109) %ibrre Dr DameU »*n 
iHaI U i cfrtxln iKit tbe \'ij Lio^ were in n of lov ntte 
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\\hcn dealing with the cases of a number of Pohgars 
who were direct descendants of men who had been chiefs 
under tlic kings of Vijayanagar, calls them throughout 
his report Naique oi Nair, using the two names as if 
they wcic identical Further investigation as to the 
connection of the Nayars of Malabar with the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar w'ould, I believe, lead to interesting 
results” In the Jouinal of the Hon John Lindsay 
(1783) It IS rccoidcd ^ that "we received information ' 
that oui arms w ere still successful on the Malabar coast, 
and that our army w'as now' advancing into the inland 
countr)' , w hilsL the Nadars and Polygars that occupy the 
jungles and mountains neai Seringapatam, thinking this 
a favourable opportunity to regain their former inde- 
pendence, destroyed the open country, and committed as 
many acts of barbai ity as Hyder’s army had done in the 
Carnatic ” 

“ Some,” Mr N Subramani Aiyar writes in a note 
on the Nayars of Travancore, ‘‘believe that Nayar is 
derived from Naga (serpents), as the Arj^ans so termed 
the earliei settlers of Malabar on account of the special 
adoration which they paid to snakes The Tiavancore 
Nayars are popularly known as Malayala Sudras — a 
term which contiasts them sharply with the Pandi or 
foreign Sudras, of whom a large number immigrated into 
Travancore 111 later times Another name by which 
Nayars are sometimes known is Malayali, but other 
castes, which have long inhabited the Malayalam country, 
can lay claim to this designation with equal propriety 
The most general title of the Nayars is Pillai (child), 
which was once added to the names of the Brahman 
dwellers m the south It must, in all probability, have 


* Lives of the Lindsays By Lord Lindsay, 1849 
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been after the Brahmans changed their title to Aiyar 
(father) by which name the non Brahman people invan 
ably referred to them, that Sudras began to be termed 
PUlai. We find that the Vellalas of the Tamil country 
and the NAyars of Travancore called themselves 
Filial from very early times. The formal ceremony of 
paying down a sum of money, and obtaining a distinction 
du-ect from the Sovereign was known as tirumukham 
pitikkuka, or catching the face of the king, and enabled 
the recipients to add, besides the honorary suffi'c Filial, 
the distmctive prefix Kanakku, or accountant, to their 
name. So important were the privileges conferred by 
It that even Sanku Annavi, a Brahman Dalava, obtained 
It at the hand of the reigning MahAraja, and his 
posterity at Vempannur have enjoyed the distinction 
until the present day The titles Filial and Kanakku 
arc never used together The name of an individual 
would be, for example either Krishna Fillai or Kanakku 
Raman Krishnan Raman being the name of the 
Karanavan or the maternal uncle A higher title, 
Chempakaraman, corresponds to the knighthood of 
mcdimval times, and was first instituted by MahArAja 
Marthanda Varma in memory, it is said, of his great 
Fnmc Minister Rama Aiyyan Dalawa. The mdmdual, 
whom It was the king 3 pleasure to honour, was taken in 
procession on the back of an elephant through the four 
mam streets of the fort, and reccitcd by the Prime 
Minister, se-ated by his side, ind presented with pAn 
supAn (betel) Rare as this investiture is in modern 
times there arc many ancient houses, to w hich this title of 
distinaion is attached in perpetuity The title Kanakku 
IS often enjoyxxl with it the matcrmal uncles n-amc being 
dropped e g , Kanakku Chempakaraman Krishnan 
Tambi (younger brother) is another title prevalent in 
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Tiavancoie II is a dislinctive suffix to the names of 
Nilyar sons of Tiavancoie Soveieigns. But, in ancient 
times, this title was confeiicd on otheis also, in lecogni- 
tion of meiil. Tambis alone pioceed in palanquins, and 
appeal befoie the Mahaiaja without a head-dress. The 
consoils of Maliaiajas aie selected from these families. 
If a lady from outside is to be accepted as consoit, she is 
gcneially adopted into one of these families. The title 
Kaita, or doer, appeals also to have been used as a 
titulai name by some of the ruleis of Madura [At the 
Madras census, 1901, Kartakkal was leturned by Balijas 
claiming to be descendants of the Nayak kings of Madura 
and Tanjore.] The Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur 
Rajas in Malabar aie said to have hist conferred the 
title Karta on ceitain influential Nayar families. In 
social matters the authority of the Karta was supreme, 
and it was only on impoitant points that higher author- 
ities weie called on to inteicede All the Kartas belong 
to the 1 11am sub-division of the Nayar caste The title 
Kuiuppu, though assumed by other castes than Nayars, 
really denotes an ancient section of the Nayars, charged 
with various functions Some were, for instance, instruc- 
tors m the use of arms, while others were superintendents 
of maid-servants in the royal household. Writing con- 
cerning theZamormof Calicut about 1500 A.D., Barbosa 
states that " the king has a thousand waiting women, to 
whom he gives regular pay, and they are always at the 
couit to sweep the palaces and houses of the king, and he 
does this for the State, because fifty would be enough to 
sweep.” When a Maharaja of Travancore enters into a 
matrimonial alliance, it is a Kuruppu who has to call 
out the full title of the royal consort, Panappillai Amma, 
after the presentation of silk and cloth has been per- 
formed. The title Panikkar, is derived from pani, work. 
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It was the Panikkars who kept kalans, or gymnastic and 
mihtary schools but m modem tunes many Panikkars 
have taken to the teaching of letters Some are entirely 
devoted to temple service, and are consequently regarded 
as belonging to a division of Marans rather than of 
NSyars. The title Katmal is derived from kai, hand, 
signifying power In former times some Kaimals were 
recognised chieftains the Kaimal of Vaikkattillam 
in North Trai-ancore Others were in charge of the 
royal treasurj which according to custom, could not 
be seen even by the kings except in their presence 
Neither could thej Barbosa writes ‘ take anj’thmg 
out of the treasury w ithout a great necessity and bj the 
counsel of this person and certain others. The titles 
Unnithan and Valiyathan were owned by certain families 
in Central Travancorc which were w ealthy and pow erful 
They were to some extent self constituted justices of the 
peace and settled all ordinary disputes arising in the kara 
w here they dw clt The title Mcnat an or Menon means 
a superior person and is derived from mel above, and 
avan he. The recipient of the title held it for his life 
time or it was bestowed in perpetuity on his family, 
according to the amount of money paid down as ntiyara. 
As soon ns an indnidual wais made a Menon he tvas 
presented w ith an oka (p.almy ta leaf for waiting on) and 
an iron sty le as syanbols of the office of accountant w hich 
he was expected to fill In British Malabar even now 
c\cry amsam or retenue silLage has an accountant or 
wntcr callcil Menon The title Mcnokki meaning one 
who looks oter or superintends is found only in British 
Makabar as it was cxclusiscly a creation of the 
Zamorin [They arc 1 gather accountants in temples ] 

' There arc numerous subnlis istons comprised under 
the general head Nayar of which the most important, 
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mentioned in vernacular books, aie Kiriyam, Illam, 
Svarupam, Itachen or Idachen, Pallichan, Ashtiklvurich- 
chi, Vattakatan, Otatu, Pulikkal, Vyapari, Vdakkitalavan, 
and Veluthetan Of these Ashtikkuiichchi and Pulikkal 
are divisions of Maran, Vyapari is a division of Chettis, 
and Vilakkitalavan and Veluthetan aie barbers and 
washeimen respectively. 

“The chief divisions of Nayars, as now recognised, 
are as follows — 

1 Kiriyam, a name said to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit griha, meaning house This represents the 
highest class, the membeis of which were, in former 
times, not obliged to serve Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 

2 Illakkar — The word illam indicates a Nambutiri 
Brahman s house, and tradition has it that every illam 
family once served an illam But, in mediaeval times, any 
Nayar could get himself recognised as belonging to the 
Illam division, provided that a certain sum of money, 
called adiyara, was paid to the Government The 
Illakkar are prohibited from the use of fish, flesh, and 
liquor, but the prohibition is not at the present day 
universally respected In some parts of Malabar, they 
have moulded many of their habits in the truly 
Brahmanical style 

3 Svarupakkar — Adherents of the Kshatriya . 
families of Travancore The members of the highest 
group, Parur Svampam, have their puiificatory rites 
performed by Marans It is stated that they were once 
the Illakkar seiwants of one Karuttetathu Nambutiii, who 
was the feudal loid of Parur, and afterwards became 
attached to the royal household which succeeded to that 
estate, thus becoming Parur Svarupakkar 

4 Padamangalam and Tamil Padam were not 
originally Nayars, but immigrants from the Tamil 
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country They are confined to a few localities in 
Travancore, and until recently there was a distinctive 
difference in regard to dress and ornaments between the 
Tamil Padam and the ordinary Nhyars The occupation 
of the Padamangalakkar is temple service, such as 
sweeping, carrying lamps during processions, etc. The 
Tamil PadaUkar are believed to have taken to various 
kinds of occupation, and, for this reason, to have become 
merged with other sections 

5 Vathi or Vatti — ^This name is not found in the 
Jatinimaya, probably because it had not been differen 
tiated from MarSn The word is a corruption of vazhti, 
meaning praying for happiness, and refers to then 
traditional occupation. They use a peculiar drum, 
called nantuni Some call thcmsehes Daivnmpatis, or 
wards of God, and follow the makkathayam system of 
mhentance (m the male line) 

6 Itachcri or Idachen, also called Pantans in 
South Travancore They are herdsmen, and vendors of 
milk, butter and curds The name suggests a relation 
of some kind to the Idaiyan caste of the Tamil countrj 

7 Karmelam, known also by other names such as 
Kappij-ira and Tiruvattar Their occupation is sen ice 
m the palace of the MahArAja, and they are the custo 
dians of his treasury and -valuables. Tift} two families 
are believed to h.a\c been originally brought from 
Kolathanad, when a member thereof was adopted into 
the Travancore rojail famil) 

8 Ankuravain. — A name meaning those who 
reduced the cjuantit j of rice out of the p.add) giv cn to them 
to husk at the temple of Kaihaj-ikkuttam near Tnvan 
drum, b) which thej were accosted bj the local chieftain 

9 Pallichchan — Bearers of palanquins for BrAh 
mans and Mahbar chieftains. The) arc alsocmplo)cd 
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as their attendants, to cair)'- their sword and shield 
be foie them. 

10. Vandikkaian — A name, meaning caitmen, for 
those w ho supply fuel to temples, and cleanse the vessels 
belonging thereto. 

11. Kuttina. — The only heiiess of a Svarupam 
taiwad is said to have been a maid-servant in the 
Vadakketam Biahman’s house, and hei daughter’s tali- 
kettu ceiemony to have been celebrated in her master’s 
newly-built cowshed The bride was called kuttilachchi, 
or bi ide in a cowshed, and her descendants were named 
Kuttina Nayars. They mtermany among themselves, 
and, having no piiests of their own, obtain purified water 
from Brahmans to remove the effects of pollution. 

12. Matavar. — ^Also known as Puhyattu, Vehyattu, 
and Kallur Nayars They aie believed to have Jbeen 
good archeis in former times. 

13 Otatu, also called Kusa. Their occupation is 
to tile or thatch temples and Biahman houses 

14. Mantalayi. — A tiact of land in the Kalkulam 
taluk, called Mantalachchi Konam, was granted to them 
by the State. They are paid mourners, and attend at 
the Trivandrum palace when a death occurs in the royal 
family. 

15 Manigramam. — Believed to represent Hindu 
recoveries from early conversion to Christianity. 
Manigramam was a portion of Cranganore, where early 
Christian immigrants settled 

16 Vattaykkatan, better known in Travancoie as 
Chakala Nayais, form in many respects the lowest 
sub-division They are obliged to stand outside the 
sacrificial stones (balikallu) of a sanctuary, and are not 
allowed to take the title Pillai Pulva is a title of 
distinction among them. One section of them is engaged 
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in the hereditary occupation of oil pressing, and occupies 
a lower position in the social scale than the other 

The following list of clans among the Nayars of 
Malabar whom he examined anthropometrically is given 


by Mr F Fawcett * — 
Kinyattil 

VangilOth. 

Sadra. 

Kitavu. 

Kump. 

Palhchan. 

NambiyaT 

Muppathmayinin. 

UraU. 

Viyapan or Bavari. 

NalUMen 

AttiLunssu 

\157Qr 

Manavalan, 

AVattn Chama 

Adimgadi 

Purattu Chama. 

AdtOdL 

Voltakkad. 

1 Aiuayengolara 


“The Kurup Nambij-ar Vi)'yur, Manavalan, Ven 
gOlan NelliOden Adung-idi Kitavu AdiOdi, Amayen 
golam, all superior clans belong, properly speaking, to 
North Malabar The Kiri)’atti!, or Kirij’am, is the 
highest of all the clans m South Malabar, and is supposed 
to comprise or correspond wath the group of clans first 
named from North Malabar The Akattu Chama clan 
IS divided into tw o sub-clans one of w hich looks to the 
Zamorin as their lord and the other owns lordship to 
minor lordlmgs as the Tirumulpad of Nilambur The 
former arc superior and a woman of the latter may mate 
w ith a man of the former, but not vice versa In the old 
days tncry NSyar chief had his Chamarar, or idhcrcnts. 
The Purattu Ch ima arc the outside adherents or fighters 
and so on, and the Akattu Chama arc the inside 
adherents — clerks and domestics The clan from which 
the former were drawn IS superior to the latter The Urals 
arc said to hate been masons the Pallichans manchll 
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bearers."^ The Sudra clan supplies female servants in the 
houses of Nambudiris. The Vattakkad (or Chakkmgal 
chakku, oil press) clan, whose proper mdtier is producing 
gmgelly or cocoanut oil with the oil-mill, is the lowest 
of all, excepting, I think, the Pallichan Indeed, in 
North Malabar, I have frequently been told by Nayars of 
the superior clans that they do not admit the Vattakkad 
to be Nayais, and say that they have adopted the 
honorary affix Nayar to their names quite recently. 
There is some obscurity as regards the sub-divisions 
of the Vattakkad clan To the north of Calicut, in 
Kurumbranad, they are divided into the Undiatuna, or 
those who pull (to work the oil-machine by hand), and 
the Murivechchu-atune, or those who tie or fasten 
bullocks, to work the oil-machme Yet further north, 
at Tellicheriy and thereabouts, there are no known 
sub-divisions, while in Ernad, to the eastward, the clan 
is divided into the Veluttatu (white) and Karuttatu 
(black) The white have nothing to do with the 
expression and preparation of oil, which is the hereditary'' 
occupation of the black The white may eat with 
Nayars of any clan , the black can eat with no others 
outside their own clan. The black sub-clan is strictly 
endogamous , the other, the superior sub-clan, is not 
Their women may marry men of any other clan, the 
Pallichchan excepted Union by marriage, or whatever 
the function may be named, is permissible between most 
of the other clans, the rule by which a woman may 
never unite herself with her inferior being always 
observed She may unite herself with a man of her 
own clan, or with a man of any supei lor clan, or with 
a Nambutiri, an Embrantin, or any other Brahman, 

\ 

• A manchil is a convejance carried on mens shoulders, nnd more hie a 
hammock slung on a pole, with a flat coienng oier it, than a palanquin 
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or with one of the small sects coming between the 
Brahmans and the Nayars But she cannot under any 
circumstances unite herself with a man of a clan, which 
IS infenor to hers Nor can she eat with those of a clan 
infenor to her a man may, and does without restriction. 
H cr children by an equal in race and not only in mere 
social standing, but never those by one who is racially 
inferior, belong to her taravad • The children of the 
inferior mothers are never brought into the taravad of 
the supcnor fathers, i e , they are never brought into it 
to belong to it but they may live there. And, where 
they do so, they cannot enter the taravSd kitchen, or 
touch the women while they are eating Nor are they 
allowed to touch their fathers corpse. They may live 
in the taravad under these and other disabilities but 
arc never of it. The custom, which permits a man 
to cohabit with a woman lower m the social scale than 
himself and prohibits a woman from exercising the 
same liberty is called the rule of anulOmam and prati 
lOmam Dr Gundert derives nnulOmam from anu, with 
lOmam (rOmam) hair, or going with the hair or grain 
So pratilOmam means going against the hair or grain 
According to this usage, a Niyar woman, consorting 
with a man of a higher caste, follows the hair, punfics 
the blood, and raises the progeny in social estimation 
By cohabitation Math a man of a lower diiasion (clan) 
or caste, she is guilty of pratilOmam, and, if the 
difference of caste were admittedly great, she would 
be turned out of her family, to prcient the whole 
family being boycotted A corollary of this custom 
IS that a Nambutm Drihman father cannot touch his 
own children by his Nlyar consort without bathing 

* Tar«it or Until, • ruraouVlaihajuD fu&Uy ctiuitilAC of all iKt 
la frou c I nt of ecc coaxewia fctoalt aoentor 
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afterwards to remove pollution. The children in the 
marumakkatayam family belong, of course, to their 
mother’s family, clan, and caste. They are Nayars, not 
Nambutiris. The Nayars of North Malabar are held to 
be superior all along the line, clan for clan, to those 
of South Malabar, which is divided from the north by the 
river Korapuzha, seven miles north of Calicut, so that a 
woman of North Malabar would not unite herself to a 
man of her own clan name of South Malabar. A Nayar 
woman of North Malabar cannot pass northward beyond 
the frontier , she cannot pass the hills to the eastward ; 
and she cannot cross the Korapuzha to the south. It is 
tabu. The women of South Malabar are similarly con- 
fined by custom, breach of which involves forfeiture of 
caste. To this rule there is an exception, and of late 
years the world has ^ come in touch with the Malayali, 
who nowadays goes to the University, studies medicine 
and law in the Presidency town (Madras), or even in far 
off England. Women of the relatively inferior Akattu 
Charna clan are not under quite the same restrictions as 
regards residence as are those of most of the other clans ; 
so, in these days of free communications, when Malayalis 
travel, and frequently reside far from their own country, 
they often prefer to select wives from this Akattu Charna 
clan. But the old order changeth everywhere, and now- 
adays Malayalis who are in the Government service, and 
obliged to reside far away from Malabar, and a few who 
have taken up their abode in the Presidency town, have 
wrenched themselves free of the bonds of custom, and 
taken with them their wives who are of clans other than 
the Akattu Charna The interdiction to travel, and the 
possible exception to it in the case of Akattu Charna 
women, has been explained to me in this way. The 
Nayar woman observes pollution for three days during 
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menstruation V^^ule in her period, she may not eat or 
dnnk tvith anj other member of the taravad, and on the 
fourth da) she must be purified Purification is known 
as mattu (change), and it is effected by the washerwoman, 
who, m some parts of South Malabar, is of the Mannan 
or Vannan caste, whose milter is to wash for the Na)'ar8 
and Nambutins but who is, as a rule, the washerwoman 
of the Tl)'an caste, git mg her after her bath, one of her 
own cloths to w car (mattu change of raiment) instead of 
the soiled cloth which she takes awa) to wash. Pollu 
tion, which ma) come through a death m the family, 
through child birth, or menstruation, must be removed 
by mattu Until it is done the woman is out of caste 
It must be done in the right wa) at the right moment, 
under pain of the most unpleasant social consequences 
How that the mfluentnl rural local magnite wreaks 
vengeance on a taravad b) preventing the right person 
giving mSttu to the women Is well known m Malabar 
He could not with all the sections of the Penal Code at 
his disposal, inflict greater injur) Now the N lyar 
woman is said to feel compelled to remain m Malabar, 
or w ithin her own part of it in order to be within reach 
of mSttu M) informant tells me that the Vannan 
caste being peculiar to Malabar the Naj-ir women 
cannot go where these arc not to be found and that 
mattu must be done b) one of that caste But I know, 
from m) own observation in the most trulj conservative 
localities, in Kurumbran id for example where the Nfi)“ir 
has a relative supcriorit), th.at the washerman is as a 
rule a T1)nn and I cannot but think that the interdiction 
luis other roots than those involved in nuRtu It docs 
not account for the superstition against crossing water 
which has ns counterparts elsewhere in the world The 
origin of the interdiction to cross the river southwards 
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has been explained to me as emanating from a command 
of the Kolatirri Rajah m days gone by, when, the Arabs 
having come to the country about Calicut, there was a 
chance of the women being seized and taken as wives 
The explanation is somewhat fanciful. The prohibition 
to cross the river to the northwards is supposed to have 
originated m much the same way As bearing on this 
point, I may mention that the Nayar women living to 
the east of Calicut cannot cross the river backwater, and 
come into the town ” It may be noted m this connection 
that the Paikara river on the Nilgiri hills is sacred to the 
Todas, and, for fear of mishap from arousing the wrath 
of the rivei-god, a pregnant Toda woman will not venture 
to cross It No Toda will use the river water for any 
purpose, and they do not touch it, unless they have to 
ford It They then walk through it, and, on reaching 
the opposite bank, bow their heads Even when they 
walk over the Paikara bridge, they take their hands out 
of the putkuli (body-cloth) as a mark of respect 

The complexity of the sub-divisions among the 
Nayars in North Malabar is made manifest by the 
following account thereof m the Gazetteer of Malabar 
'* There are exogamous sub-divisions (perhaps corre- 
sponding to original tarwads) called kulams, and these 
are grouped to form the sub-castes which are usually 
endogamous It is quite impossible to attempt a com- 
plete account of the scheme, but to give some idea of its 
nature one example may be taken, and dealt with in some 
detail , and for this purpose the portion of Kurumbranad 
known as Payyanad will serve This is the country 
between the Kbttapuzha and Porapuzha rivers, and is 
said to have been given by a Raja of Kurumbranad to a 
certain Ambadi Kovilagam Tamburatti (the stanam or 
title of the senior lady of the Zamorm Raja’s family) In 
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this tract or nad there were originally six stinis or chief- 
tains, who ruled under the Raja, with the assistance, or 
subject to the constitutional control, of four assemhlies of 
Nayars called Kuttams Each kuttam had its hereditarj 
president In this tract there are seven groups of 
kulams The highest includes twelve kulams, Vengalat 
Pattillat, Ylyyur, NelliOt, Atunkudi, Amayangalat, 
NellOli Nilancheri Rcndillat Pulliyani Orakattcri, and 
Venmiri Of these the Pattillat and Rendillat (memhcrs 
of the ten and members of the two illams or houses) affix 
the title AdiyOdi to their names, the last three affix the 
title Nambij’ar and the rest affix Nayar Of the six 
stanis already mentioned three with the title of AdiyOdi, 
belong to the Vengalat kulam, while two of the prcsi 
dents of kuttams belonged to the Pattillat kulam The 
j ounger members of the stani houses arc called kidat u 
It IS the dutj of women of Viyyur and NcIIiOt kulams to 
join in the hndal procession of members of the Ven 
galat kulam, the former cany ing lamps and the latter 
sabers containing (lowers while the Rcndillat AdijOdis 
furnish cooks to the same class Pattillat AdiyOdis 
and Orakattcri Nambijars observe twebe daj-s pollu 
tion while all the other kulams obscrac fifteen The 
second group consists of six kulams P ranttiir Ara 
EraaattOr (or half Eravattur) and Attikudan Navars 
Tondcri Kidiius Punnan Nambijairs and Mcnfikkis. 
All these obsene fifteen days pollution The third 
group consists of three kulams TacchCli to which the 
remaining three sUmis belong KOthOli, and Kunii atfin 
chin All affix NSi-ar to their names and obsene 
fifteen daj-s pollution The fourth group consists of 
three kulams Perm mi in Nambiyirs Chcllldan Naj-ars 
and \cnnaiMlan N^ij-irs All three obsene fifteen 
dai-s (lollution. The name PcruvYman means great or 
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principal oil-man ; and it is the duty of this caste to 
present the Kurumbranad Raja with oil on the occasion 
of his formal installation. The fifth group consists of the 
three kulams, Mannangazhi, Paramchela, and Pallikara 
Nayars, all observing fifteen days’ pollution A member 
of the first-named class has to place an amanapalaga 
(the tiaditional seat of Nambudiris and other high castes) 
for the Kurumbianad Raja to sit on at the time of 
his installation, while a member of the second has to 
piesent him with a cloth on the same occasion The 
sixth group consists of four kiriyams named Patam, 
Tulu, Manan, and Ottu respectively, and has the col- 
lective name of Ravari The seventh group consists 
of six kulams, Kandon, Kannankodan, Kotta, Karumba, 
Kundakollavan, and Panakadan Nayars All observe 
fifteen days’ pollution, and the women of these six 
kulams have certain duties to perform m connection with 
the purification of women of the Vengalat, Patti Hat, and 
Orakatteri kulams Besides these seven groups, there 
are a few other classes without internal sub-divisions. 
One such class is known as Pappini Nayar, A woman 
of this class takes the part of the Brahmini woman 
(Nambissan) at the tali-kettu kalyanam of girls belonging 
to the kulams included in the third group Another 
class called Palattavan takes the place of the Attikurissi 
Nayar at the funeral ceremonies of the same thiee 
kulams ” 

In illustration of the custom of polyandry among the 
Nayars of Malabar in by-gone days, the following 
extracts may be quoted “ On the continent of India,” 
It IS recorded in Ellis’ edition of the Rural, “polyandry 
IS still said to be practiced in Orissa, and among particular 
tribes in other parts. In Malayalam, as is well known, 
the vision of Plato in his ideal republic is more completely 
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realised, the tvomen among the NAyars not bemg 
restricted to family or number, but, after she has been 
consecrated by the usual ntes before the nuptial fire, in 
which ceremony any indifferent person may officiate 
as the representative of her husband, being in her 
intercourse with the other sex only restrained by her 
inclinations provided that the male with whom she 
associates be of an equal or superior tnbe. But it must 
be stated, for the glory of the female character, that, 
notwithstanding the latitude thus given to the NSyattis, 
and that they are thus left to the guidance of their own 
free wall and the play of their own fancy (which m other 
countries has not always been found the most efficient 
check on the conduct of either sex), it rarelj happens 
that tho) cohabit with more than one person at the same 
time Whenever the existing connexion is broken, 
whether from incompatibility of temper, disgust, caprice, 
or any of the thousand vexations by which from the 
frailt) of nature domestic happiness is liable to be 
disturbed, the woman seeks another loior, the man 
another mistress But it mostly happens tlutt the bond 
of patemitj is here, os elsewhere, too strong to be shaken 
off, and that the uninfluenced and uninterested union 
of lore, when formed in )Outh, continues c\cn in the 
decline of age 

In a note on the Na>ars in the sixteenth century, 
Caisar Frcdcnckc writes os follows* "Those Nairi 
hanng their lines common amongst thcmselics and 
when any of them goc into the house of any of these 
womtn he Icaicth his swordc and target at the door 
and the time that be is there there dare not be any so 

• \oji-T TriTrU ol Jif'ttiLrLr JltrtKant of Into 

Ufjoel iht lDlry(l5jy. lUVIiji \cr)icf». 
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hardic as lo come into that house. The king’s children 
shall not inhei ite the kingdom after their father, because 
they hold this opinion, that perchance they were not 
begotten of the king their father, but of some other 
man, therefore they accept for their king one of the 
sonnes of the king’s sisters, or of some other woman 
of the blood roiall, for that they be sure that they are of 
the blood roiall.” 

In his “ New Account of the East Indies, (1727)” 
Hamilton wrote: “The husbands,” of whom, he said, 
there might be twelve, but no moie at one time, “agree 
very veil, foi they cohabit with her in their turns, 
accoiding to theii priority of marriage, ten days more 
or less according as they can fix a term among them- 
selves, and he that cohabits with her maintains her in 
all things necessary for his time, so that she is plenti- 
fully provided for by a constant circulation. When 
the man that cohabits with her goes into her house 
he leaves his arms at the door, and none dare remove 
them or enter the house on pain of death When she 
proves with child, she nominates its father, who takes 
care of his education after she has suckled it, and 
brought it to walk or speak, but the children are never 
heirs to their father’s estate, but the father’s sister’s 
children are ” 

Writing in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
Grose says that “it is among the Nairs that principally 
prevails the strange custom of one wife being common 
to a number , in which point the great power of custom 
is seen from its rarely or never producing any jealousies 
or quarrels among the co-tenants of the same woman. 
Their number is not so much limited by any specific 


* Travels to the East Indies 
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law as by a kind of taat convention, it scarcelj e\er 
happening that it exceeds six or seven The woman, 
however is under no obligation to admit above a single 
attachment, though not less respected for using her 
pnvilege to its utmost extent If one of the husbands 
happens to come to the house when she is employed 
with another, he knows that circumstance by certain 
signals left at the door that his turn is not come, and 
departs very resignedly Wnting about the same time, 
Sonnerat* says that ‘ these BrAhmans do not marry 
but have the pnvilege of enjoynng all the Nairesses. 
This privilege the Portuguese who were esteemed as a 
great caste, obtained and preserved, till their drunken 
ness and debauchery betrayed them into a commerce 
with all sorts of women The following right is cstab 
lished by the customs of the country A woman without 
shame may abandon herself to all men who are not of an 
inferior caste to her own, because the children (notwith 
standing what Mr de Voltaire says) do not belong to 
the father, but to the mother s brother they become 
bis legitimate heirs at their birth, even of the crown if be 
IS king In his Voyages and Tratcls , Kerr writes 
as follows t By the laws of their country these Nay res 
cannot marry so that no one has any certain or acknowl 
edged son or father all their children being bom of 
mistresses with each of whom three or four Nay res 
cohabit by agreement among themselves Each one of 
this cofratcmity dwells a day in liis turn with the joint 
mistress, counting from noon of one day to the same 
time of the next after which he departs, and another 
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comcb foi the like time. Thus they spend their time 
ivjthoul the caie or liouble of wives and children, yet 
maintain their mistresses well according to their rank 
Any one may forsake his mistiess at his pleasuie , and, 
in like mannci, the mistress may refuse admittance to 
any one of hei lo\ ei s when she pleases. These misti esses 
arc all gentlewomen of the Nayrc caste, and the Nayres, 

besides being prohibited fiom mariying, must not attach 

\ 

themselves to any woman of a different lank. Consider- 
ing that theic aie ahva}'s several men attached to one 
woman, the Nayics never look upon any of the children 
born of then mistresses as belonging to them, however 
strong a icscmblancc may subsist, and all inheritances 
among the Nayres go to their brothers, or the sons of 
their sisteis, boin of the same motheis, all relationship 
being counted only by female consanguinity and descent 
This strange law' piohibiting mairiage w'as established 
that they might have neither wnves nor children on 
whom to fix their love and attachment , and that, being 
free fiom all family cares, they might more willingly 
devote themselves entirely to warlike service ” The 
term son of ten fathers is used as a term of abuse 
among Nayars to this day Tipu Sultan is said to 
have issued the following pioclamation to the Nayars, 
on the occasion of his visit to Calicut in 1788 “And, 
since It is a practice with you for one woman to 
associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers 
and sisters unconstrained m their obscene practices, and 
are thence all born m adultery, and are more shame- 
less in your connections than the beasts of the field , I 
hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices, and 
live like the rest of mankind.” f 

* Wigram, IMalabar LaA\ and Custom, Ed 1900 
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law as by a kind of tacit convention, it scarcely ever 
happening that it exceeds six or seven. The woman, 
however is under no obligation to admit above a single 
attachment, though not less respected for using her 
pnvilegc to Its utmost extent. If one of the husbands 
happens to come to the house when she is employed 
with another, he knows that circumstance by certain 
signals left at the door that his turn is not come, and 
departs very resignedly Writing about the same time, 
Sonnerat*' says that these BrShmans do not marry, 
but base the pnvilege of enjoying all the Nairesses 
This pnvilege the Portuguese who were esteemed as a 
great caste, obtained and preserved, till their drunken 
ness and debauchery betrayed them into a commerce 
with all sorts of women The following nght is estab 
lished by the customs of the country A woman without 
shame may abandon herself to all men who arc not of an 
inferior caste to her own, because the children (notwith 
standing what Mr de Voltaire says) do not belong to 
the father but to the mother s brother they become 
his legitimate heirs at their birth, even of the crown if he 
IS king" In his Voyages and Tratcis , Kerr writes 
as follows t By the laws of their country these Nay res 

cannot marry so th.at no one has any certain or acknowl 
edged son or father all their children being bom of 
mistresses with each of whom three or four Nay res 
cohabit by agreement among thcmscU’cs Each one of 
this cofritcmity dwells 1 day in his turn with the joint 
mistress counting from noon of one day to the same 
time of the next after which he departs, and another 
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comes foi the like time Thus they spend their time 
'Without the caie or trouble of wives and children, yet 
maintain their mistresses well according to their rank 
Any one may forsake his mistress at his pleasure , and, 
in like mannei, the mistress may refuse admittance to 
any one of hei lovei s when she pleases. These misti esses 
arc all gentlewomen of the Nayre caste, and the Nayres, 
besides being prohibited fiom maiiying, must not attach 
themselves to any woman of a different rank Consider- 
ing that theic aie always seveial men attached to one 
woman, the Nayres never look upon any of the children 
boin of their inisti esses as belonging to them, however 
strong a lescrnblance may subsist, and all inheritances 
among the Nayies go to then brothers, or the sons of 
their sisteis, boin of the same motheis, all relationship 
being counted only by female consanguinity and descent 
This strange la\v piohibiting mariiage was established 
that they might have neither wives nor children on 
whom to fix their love and attachment , and that, being 
free from all family cares, they might more willingly 
devote themselves entirely to warlike service ” The 
term son of ten fatheis is used as a term of abuse 
among Nayars to this day'" Tipu Sultan is said to 
have issued the following pioclamation to the Nayars, 
on the occasion of his visit to Calicut in 1788 “And, 
since It IS a practice with you for one woman to 
associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers 
and sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices, and 
are thence all born in adultery, and are more shame- 
less in your connections than the beasts of the field , I 
hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices, and 
live like the rest of mankind ” t 

* Wigram, MaKbar Law and Custom, Ed igoo 
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law aa by a kind of taat convention, it scarce!) ever 
happening that it exceeds six or seven. The woman, 
however is under no obligation to admit above a single 
attachment, though not less respected for using her 
pnvilege to its utmost extent If one of the husbands 
happens to come to the house when she is employed 
with another, he knows that circumstance by certain 
signab left at the door that his turn 13 not come, and 
departs very resignedly " Writing about the same time, 
Sonnerat* says that these BrShmans do not marry, 
but have the pnvilege of enjoynng all the Nairesses. 
This pnvilege the Portuguese who were esteemed as a 
great caste, obtained and preserved, till their drunken 
ness and debauchery betrayed them into a commerce 
with all sorts of women The following right is cstab 
lished by the customs of the countiy A woman without 
shame may abandon herself to all men w ho are not of an 
inferior caste to her own, because the children (notwith 
standing what Mr dc \oitaire says) do not belong to 
the father, but to the mother s brother they become 
his legitimate heirs at their birth, even of the crown if he 
IS king In bis Voyages and TrateJs , Kerr writes 
as follows t B) the laws of their country these Nayres 
cannot marry so that no one has any certain or acknowl 
edged son or father all their children being bom of 
mistresses with each of whom three or four Nayres 
cohabit by agreement among themselves Each one of 
this cofratcmity dwells a day m his turn with the joint 
mistress counting from noon of one day to the same 
time of the next after which he departs, and another 
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comes for the like time. Thus they spend their time 
without the care or trouble of wives and children, yet 
maintain their mistresses well according to their rank 
Any one may forsake his mistress at his pleasure , and, 
in like manner, the mistress may refuse admittance to 
any one of her lovers when she pleases. These mistresses 

are all gentlewomen of the Nayre caste, and the Nayres, 

« 

besides being prohibited from marrying, must not attach 

\ 

themselves to any woman of a different rank Consider- 
ing that there are always several men attached to one 
woman, the Nayres never look upon any of the children 
born of their mistresses as belonging to them, however 
strong a resemblance may subsist, and all inheritances 
among the Nayres go to their brothers, or the sons of 
their sisters, born of the same mothers, all relationship 
being counted only by female consanguinity and descent 
This strange law prohibiting marriage was established 
that they might have neither wives nor children on 
whom to fix their love and attachment , and that, being 
free from all family cares, they might more willingly 
devote themselves entirely to warlike service ” The 
term son of ten fathers is used as a term of abuse 
among Nayars to this day """ Tipu Sultan is said to 
have issued the following proclamation to the Nayars, 
on the occasion of his visit to Calicut in 1788 “And, 
since It is a practice with you for one woman to 
associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers 
and sisters unconstrained m their obscene practices, and 
are thence all born in adultery, and are more shame- 
less in your connections than the beasts of the field , I 
hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices, and 
live like the rest of mankind.” t 


♦ Wigram, Mahbar La^v and Custom, Ed 1900 
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As to the present existence or non-existence of 
polyandry I must call recent wnters into the witness box. 
The Rev S Matecr, Mr Fawcett writes,* ‘ informed me 
ten years ago — he was speaking of polyandry among the 
Nayars of Travancore — that he had ‘ known an instance 
of six brothers keeping two women, four husbands to one, 
and two to the other In a case where two brothers 
cohabited with one woman, and one ivas converted to 
Christianity, the other brother was indignant at the 
Christian s refusal to live any longer in this condition 
I have not known an admitted instance of polyandry 
amongst the Nayars of Malabar at the present day but 
there is no doubt that, if it does not c.xist now (and I 
think It docs here and there) it certainly did not long 
ago Air Gopal Pantkkar says t that “ to enforce this 
social edict upon the Nairs, the Brahmans made use 
of the powerful weapon of their aristocratic ascendancy 
m the country and the Nairs readily submitted to 
the Drdhman supremacy Thus it came about that the 
custom of concubinage so freely indulged in by the 
Brahmans with Naif women, obtained such firm hold upon 
the country that it has only been strengthened by the 
lapse of time At the present day tlicrc arc families, 
especially m the interior of the distnct who look upon it 
as nn honour to be thus united wath Brahmans But a 
reaction lias begun to take place against this feeling 
and Brihman alliances arc invariably looked down upon 
in respectable Nair tarwads This reactionary feeling 
took shape in the MalaKar Marriage Act " Mr Justice 
K Narayana Mnrar says ■ There is nothing strange 
or to be ashamed of in the fact that the Nayars wtae 
originally of a stock that practiced polyandry nor if the 
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practice continued till lecently. Hamilton and Buchanan 
say that, among the Nayais of Malabar, a woman 
has scvcial husbands, but these are not brothers 
These iravclleis came to Malabai m the eishteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy Theie is 
noieason \\hale\ei to suppose that they were not just 
rccoi ding what tliey saw\ For I am not quite sure 
whether, even now, the piactice is not luiking m some 
remote nooks and coi nei s of the country ” Lastly, 
hir Wigiam w'ritcs as follows." “ Polyandry may now^ 
be said to be dead, and, although the issue of a Nayar 
maiiiage are still childicn of their mother rather than 
of then fathei, mariiage may be defined as a contract 
based on mutual consent, and dissoluble at will It 
has been well said (by Mr Logan) that nowheie is the 
mariiage tie, albeit infoimal, moie rigidly obseived 
or respected than it is in Malabar . nowhere is it 
more jealously guaided, or its neglect more savagely 
avenged.” 

In connection wdth the tali-kattu kalyanam, or tali- 
tying marriage. Mi. Fawcett wTites that “ the details of 
this ceiemony vaiy in different paits of Malabar, but the 
ceremony in some form is essential, and must be per- 
foimed for eveiy Nayar girl before she attains puberty.” 
For an account of this ceremony, I must resort, to the 
evidence of Mr K. R ..Krishna Menon before the 
Malabar Marriage Commission f 

“ The tali-kattu kalyanam is somewhat analogous 
to what a deva-dasi (dancing-girl) of other countries 
(districts) undergoes before she begins her profession. 
Among royal families, and those of certain Edaprabhus, 
a Kshatriya, and among the Charna sect a Nedungadi is 


* Malabar Law and Custom, 1882 
t Report of the Malabar Mamage Commission, 1894 
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invited to the girl s house at an auspiaous hour appointed 
for the purpose, and, in the presence of friends and 
castemen ties a tali (marriage badge) round her neck, 
and goes away after recei\nng a certain fee for his trouble. 
Among the other sects, the horoscope of the girl is 
examined along w ith those of her enangan (a recognised 
member of one s own class) families, and the boy whose 
horoscope is found to agree with hers is marked out as a 
fit person to tie the tali, and a day is fixed for the tali 
t\ang ceremony b)' the astrologer and information giaen 
to the Karanaann • (senior male m a tanvad) of the boy s 
familj The feast is called ayaniQnu, and the bo) is 
thenceforth called Manavalan or Filial (bndegroom) 
From the house in which the Manaaklan is entertained a 
procession is formed, preceded by men with swords, and 
shields shouting a kind of wmr cry In the meantime 
a procession starts from the girls house, with similar 
men and cries and headed by a member of her taravad, 
to meet the other procession, and after meeting the 
Manav-ilan, he escorts him to the girl s house. After 
entenng the booth erected for the purpose he is con 
ducted ton scat of honour and his feet "ire washed by the 
brother of the girl who rcccncs a pair of cloths The 
Manavilan is then taken to the centre of the booth w here 
bamboo mats carpets and white cloths arc spread and 
sc.atcd there The brother of the girl then carries 
her from inside the house and after going round the 
booth three times places her it the left side of the 
ManatUan The father of the girl then presents new 
cloths tieil inal ambh (blanket) to the p.air and with this 
new cloth (called mantltravadi) they change their dress. 
The wife of the Karanaaan of the girls tannd, if she be 

Tl.» I [I > • 1 .rr J r r „ r., KP, | j ^ Mun,, 
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of the same caste, then decoiates the girl by putting 
on anklets, etc The puiohil (officiating piiest) called 
Elayath (a low class of Brahmans) then gives the tali 
to the Manavalan, and the family astrologei shouts 
muhurtham (auspicious houi), and the Manavalan, 
putting his swoid on the lap, ties the tali rouiid the 
neck of the girl, who is then lequired to hold an 
airow and a looking-glass in her hand In rich families 
a Biahmani sings ceitain songs intended to bless the 
couple. In Oldinary families who cannot procure her 
presence, a Nayai, veised m songs, performs the office 
The boy and giil aie then carried by enangans to 
a decoiated apaitment in the inner part of the house, 
where they are required to remain under a soit of pollu- 
tion for three days. On the fourth day they bathe in 
some neighbouring tank (pond) or river, holding each 
other’s hands. Aftei changing their clothes they come 
home, preceded by a procession Tom-toms (native 
drums) and elephants usually form part of the proces- 
sion, and turmeric water is sprinkled. When they come 
home, all doors of the house are shut, and the Manavalan is 
required to force them open He then enters the house, 
and takes his seat in the northern wing thereof. The aunt 
and female friends of the girl then approach, and give 
sweetmeats to the couple. The girl then serves food to the 
boy, and, after taking then meal together from the same 
leaf, they proceed to the booth, where a cloth is severed 
into two parts, and each part given to the Manavalan 
and girl separately in the presence of enangans and 
friends. The severing of the cloth is supposed to 
constitute a divorce ” “ The tearing of the cloth,” 

Mr. Fawcett writes, “ is confined to South Malabar 
These are the essentials of the ceremony, an adjunct to 
which is that, in spite of thedivoice, the girl observes 
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practice continued till recently. Hamilton and Buchanan 
say that, among the Nayars of Malabar, a woman 
has several husbands, but these are not brothers 
These travellers came to Malabar in the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century There is 
no reason whatever to suppose that they were not just 
recording what they saw. For I am not quite sure 
whether, even now, the practice is not lurking in some 
remote nooks and corners of the country ” Lastly, 
Mr Wigram writes as follows “ Polyandry may now 
be said to be dead, and, although the issue of a Nayar 
marriage are still childien of their mother rather than 
of their father, marriage may be defined as a contract 
based on mutual consent, and dissoluble at will It 
has been well said (by Mr Logan) that nowhere is the 
marriage tie, albeit mfoimal, moie rigidly obseiwed 
or respected than it is in Malabar nowhere is it 
more jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely 
avenged.” 

In connection with the tali-kattu kalyanam, or tail- 
tying marriage, Mr. Fawcett writes that “ the details of 
this ceremony vary in different parts of Malabar, but the 
ceremony in some form is essential, and must be per- 
formed for every Nayar girl before she attains puberty.” 
For an account of this ceremony, I must resort, to the 
evidence of Mr. K R Krishna Menon before the 
Malabar Marriage Commission f 

“ The tali-kattu kalyanam is somewhat analogous 
to what a deva-dasi (dancing-girl) of other countries 
(districts) undergoes before she begins her profession. 
Among royal families, and those of certain Edaprabhus, 
a Kshatriya, and among the Charna sect a Nedungadi is 

* Malabar Law and Custom, 1S82 

t Report of the Malabar Mamage Commission, 1S94 
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mv itcd to the girl s house at an auspicious hour appointed 
for the purpose, and, in the presence of friends and 
castemen tics a tali (marnage badge) round her neck, 
and goes avra) after recen mg a certain fee for his trouble. 
Among the other sects, the horoscope of the girl is 
examined along u ith those of her cnangan (a recognised 
member of one s own class) families, and the bo) whose 
horoscope is found to agree with hers is marked out as a 
fit person to tic the tali, and a day is fixed for the tali 
tjang ceremony by the astrologer and information given 
to the Karanainn ® (senior male m a tarwad) of the boy s 
family The feast is called ayaniOnu, and the boy is 
thenceforth called Manai-alan or Pillai (bridegroom) 
From the house in which the ManavAlan is entertained a 
procession is formed, preceded by men with swords, and 
shields shouting a kind of war-cry In the meantime 
a procession starts from the girls house, with similar 
men and cncs and headed by a member of her tarwad, 
to meet the other procession and, after meeting the 
ManavSlan he escorts him to the girl s house. After 
entering the booth erected for the purpose he is con 
ducted to a scat of honour and his feet arc washed by the 
brother of the girl who rcceiv cs a pair of cloths The 
Manaailan is then taken to the centre of the booth, where 
bamboo mats carpets and white cloths arc sprc.ad and 
se.atcd there The brother of the girl then carries 
her from inside the house and after going round the 
booth ihtcc times places her it the left side of the 
Manavytan The father of the girl then presents new 
cloths tied in a kambli (blanket) to the pair, and w ith this 
new cloth (called manthras adi) they ehangc their dress. 
The wafe of the Karanann of the girl 5 tarwad, if she be 
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of the same caste, then decorates the gii 1 by putting 
on anklets, etc The puiohit (officiating piiest) called 
Elayath (a low class of Brahmans) then gives the tali 
to the Manavalan, and the family astrologer shouts 
niuhuitham (auspicious Iioui), and the Manavalan, 
putting his swoid on the lap, ties the tali round the 
neck of the girl, who is then lequiied to hold an 
arrow and a looking-glass m hei hand In lich families 
a Brahmani sings ceitain songs intended to bless the 
couple In ordinaiy families who cannot procure her 
presence, a Nayar, veised in songs, perfoims the office 
The boy and giil are then earned by enangans to 
a decorated apartment in the innei pait of the house, 
wffiere they aie required to lemain undei a sort of pollu- 
tion for three days. On the fourth day they bathe m 
some neighbouring tank (pond) or river, holding each 
othei’s hands. After changing their clothes they come 
home, preceded by a procession Tom-toms (native 
drums) and elephants usually foim part of the proces- 
sion, and turmeiic water is sprinkled When they come 
home, all doors of the house are shut, and the Manavalan is 
required to force them open. He then enters the house, 
and takes his seat in the northern wing thereof. The aunt 
and female friends of the girl then approach, and give 
sweetmeats to the couple. The girl then serves food to the 
boy, and, after taking their meal together from the same 
leaf, they proceed to the booth, where a cloth is severed 
into two parts, and each part given to the Manavalan 
and girl separately in the presence of enangans and 
friends The severing of the cloth is supposed to 
constitute a divorce ” “ The tearing of the cloth,” 

Mr Fawcett writes, “ is confined to South Malabar 
These are the essentials of the ceremony, an adjunct to 
which is that, in spite of the divorce, the girl observes 
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death pollution when her Manavalan dies The same 
Manavilan may tic the tali on any number of girls, 
during the same ceremony or at any other time, and he 
may be old or young He is often an elderly holy Brah 
man, who receives a small present for his services. The 
girl may remove the tali, if she likes, after the fourth day 
In some parts of Malabar there is no doubt that the 
man who performs the rdle of ManavSlan is considered 
to have some nght to the girl, but in such case it has 
been already considered that he is a proper man to enter 
into sambandham with her ” 

Of the tall kattu kalj-anam m Malabar, the following 
detailed account, mainly furnished by an Utah Nayar of 
Calicut, IS given in the Gazetteer of Malabar "An 
auspicious time has to be selected for the purpose, and 
the preliminary consultation of the astrologer is in itself 
the occasion of a family gathering The Manavalan or 
quasi bridegroom is chosen at the same time For the 
a«ual kaljamam, two pandals (booths), a small one 
inside a Large one, are erected in front of the padinhatta 
macchu or central room of the w estem w mg They arc 
decorated with cloth garlands, lamps and palm leaves, 
and the pilLars should be of arcca palm cut b) an Asari 
on Sunda), Monda), or Wednesda) The first days 
ceremonies open with a morning visit to the temple, 
where the officiating Brahman pours water sanctified by 
mantrams (religious formula:) and the addition of leaves 
of m-ango peepul and darbha, ovmr the girl s head This 
rite IS called Lalasam maduga. The girl then goes home, 
and IS t-afen to the macchu where a hanging Lamp 
with five wicks is lighted This should be kept alight 
dunng all the daj-s of the kalj-Ynam. The girl sits on a 
piece of (Kila {Aiitimia scfefans) wood which is called 
a mana. She 1$ cLabontelj adorned and some castes 
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consider a coral necklace an essential. In her right 
hand she holds a valkannadi (brass hand miiror), and in 
her left a charakkal (a highly oinate aiiOAv). In front of 
the girl arc placed, in addition to the five-wicked lamp 
and niiachavcj)[)U, a metal dish or talam of parched 
rice, and the eight lucky things known as ashtaman- 
galyam. A woman, tcimcd Biahmini or Pushpini, 
usually of the Kambissan caste, sits facing her on a 
three-legged stool (pidam), and rcndcis appiopiiate and 
lengthy songs, at the dose of nhich she scatteis nee 
ovei her. About midday tlicic is a feast, and in the 
evening songs in the macchu aic icpeatcd. Next moin- 
ing, the ceremonial in the macchu is repeated foi the thud 
time, aftci which the paraphernalia aie lemoved to the 
ncaicst tank or to tlie cast of the household w'^ell, where 
the Pushpini sings once more, goes thiough the form of 
making the gill’s toilet, and tics a cocoanut frond round 
each of hci wrists (kappola). The giil has then to use 
and jump over a kindi (vessel) of water wn’th an unhusked 
cocoanut placed on the top, overtuining it the third time. 
The party then proceed to the pandal, tw''o men holding 
a scarlet cloth over the gii I as a canopy, and a Chaliyan 
(weaver) brings tw^o cloths (kodi vastiram), which the 
girl puts on. In the evening, the previous day’s cere- 
monial IS repeated m the macchu. The third day is 
the most important, and it is then that the central act of 
the ceremony is performed For this the girl sits m 
the inner pandal richly adorned. In some cases she is 
carried from the house to the pandal by her karnavan or 
brother, who makes a number of pradakshmams round 
the pandal (usually 3 or 7) before he places her in her 
seat. Befoie the girl are the various objects already 
specified, and the hymeneal ditties of the Pushpini 
open the proceedings At the auspicious moment the 
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Manavikn arrives m rich attire He is often preceded 
b) a sort of bod) guard with sword and shield who utter 
a curious hind of cry, and is met at the gate of the girl s 
house b) a bc\7 of matrons with lamps and sailers 
decorated with flowers and lights, called talams A man 
of the girls famil) a ashes his feet, and he takes his seat 
m the pandal on the girl s right Sometimes the girl s 
fithcr at this stage presents new cloths (mantravhdi or 
mantrokOdi) to the pair, who at once don them The 
girl s father takes the tilli a small round plate of gold 
about the size of a tno anna bit with a hole at the top 
from the goldsmith i\ ho is in wniting pays him for it 
and gives it to the Mana\’ 4 lan The kamavan or father 
of the girl asks the astrologer thrice if the moment has 
arrived and as he signifies his assent the third time, the 
Manavalan tics the tali round the girl s neck amidst the 
shouts of those present The ManaskLan carries the girl 
indoors to the macchu and feasting brings the da) to 
a close Tom toming and other music arc of course 
incessant accomiwniments throughout as on other festal 
occasions and the women m attendance keep up a 
cunous kind of whistling called kurava beating their 
lips with their fingers On the fourth da) girl and 
Manawahn go m procession to the temple richl) dressed 
The bo) cariying some sort of sword and shield heads 
the (lart) If the famil) be one of position he and the 
pirl must be mounted on an elephant. Offerings arc made 
to the dcit), and presents to the llr'ihmans. The) then 
return home and is thc) enter the house the MnnivdLiii 
who brings up thc rear is pelted b) thc bo)S of thc part) 
with pLint-iins which he wards off with his shield In 
other cases he is expected to nvikc i pretence of forcing 
th" dow 0|H:n These two usages arc no doubt to he 
cUssed with those marriage ceremonies which tike the 
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foim of a contest between the bridegroom and the bride’s 
relatives, and which are symbolic survivals of marriage 
by capture. The Manavalan and the girl next partake 
of food together in the inner pandal — a proceeding which 
obviously corresponds to the ceremonious first meal of a 
newly-married couple The assembled guests ai e lavishly 
entertained The chief Kovilagans and big Nayar 
houses will feed i,ooo Brahmans as well as their own 
relations, and spend anything up to ten oi fifteen 
thousand rupees on the ceremony ” 

Concerning the tali-kettu ceremony m Travancore 
Mr. N Subramani Aiyar writes as follows. “ After the 
age of eleven, a Nayar girl becomes too old for this 
ceremon)^, though, in some rare instances, it is celebrated 
after a girl attains her age As among other castes, ages 
represented by an odd number, eg,, seven, nine, and 
eleven, have a peculiar auspiciousness attached to them 
Any number of girls, even up to a dozen, may go through 
the ceremony at one time, and they may include infants 
under one year — an arrangement prompted by consi- 
derations of economy, and rendered possible by the fact 
that no civil or religious right or liability is contracted as 
between the parties The duty of getting the girls ot 
the tarwad ‘ married ’ devolves on the karanavan, oi in 
his default on the eldest brother, the father’s obligation 
being discharged by informing him that the time for the 
ceremony has arrived The masters of the ceremonies at 
a Nayar tali-kettu m Travancore are called Machcham- 
pikkar, i e , men m the village, whose social status is equal 
to that of the tarwad in which the ceremony is to be 
celebrated At a pieliminary meeting of the Machcham- 
pikkar, the number of girls for whom the ceiemony is to 
be performed, the bridegrooms, and other details are 
settled The horoscopes are examined by the village 
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astrologer, and those youths m the tarwads who have 
passed the age of eighteen, and whose horoscopes agree 
with those of the girls, are declared to be eligible The 
ola (palm leal) on which the Kaniyan (astrologer) writes 
his decision is called the muhurta charutu, and the 
individual who receives it from him is obliged to see that 
the ceremony is performed on an auspicious day in the 
near future. The next important item is the fixing of a 
wooden post m the south west comer or kanmmula of the 
courtyard At the construction of the pandal (booth) 
the Pidakakkar or villagers render substantial aid. The 
mandapa is decorated with ears of com, and hence called 
katirmandapa. It is also called mullapandal On the 
night of the previous day the kalati or BrShman ssong is 
sung A sumptuous banquet called aimniunnu, is given 
at the girl s house to the party of the young man The 
ceremony commences with the bridegroom washing his 
feet, and taking his scat within the pandal The girl 
meanwhile bathes worships the household dcitj, and is 
dressed in new cloths and adorned wath costlj ornaments 
A BrShman woman tics a thread round the girls left 
wnst and sings a song called Subhadravch which deals 
with the mamage b) capture of Subhadra by Aijuna 
Then, on the imitation of the girls mother who throws 
a garland round his neck, the bridcgroom*gocs m pro 
cession riding on an elephant or on foot The girl s 
brother is wailing to receive him at the pandal A 
leading villager is presemed with some mone), as if 
to rccom|>cn5c him for the permission granted h) him 
to commence the ecremonj The girl sits within the 
mandapa facing the cast, with her c)cs dosed The 
bridegroom on his nrnval sits on her right He then 
reccivais the minnu (ornament) from the Ilaj-atu priest and 
tics It round the girls neck. A song is sung called 
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ammachampattu, or the song of the maternal uncle. If 
there are several brides, they sit in a row, each holding 
in her hand an arrow and a looking-glass, and the 
ornaments are tied on their necks in the order of their 
ages. Unless enangans are employed, there is usually 
only one tali-tier, whatever may be the number of girls. 
In cases where, owing to poverty, the expenses of the 
ceremony cannot be borne, it is simply performed in 
front of a Brahman temple, or in the pandaramatam, or 
house of the village chieftain. In many North Travan- 
core taluks the girl removes her tali as soon as she hears 
of the tah-tier’s death.” It is noted by the Rev. S. 
Mateer * that “ a Nair girl of Travancore must get 
married with the tali before the age of eleven to avoid 
reproach from friends and neighbours. In case of 
need a sword may even be made to represent a bride- 
groom.” Sometimes, when a family is'poor, the girl’s 
mother makes an idol of clay, adorns it with flowers, 
and invests her daughter with the tali in the presence of 
the idol. 

In an account of the tali-kettu ceremony, in the 
Cochin Census Report, 1901, it is stated that “ the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony is costly, and advantage is therefore 
taken of a single occasion in the course of ten or twelve 
years, at which all girls in a family, irrespective of their 
ages, and, when parties agree, all girls belonging to 
families that observe death pollution between one another 
go through the ceremony. The ceremony opens with 
the fixing of a post for the construction of a pandal ot 
shed, which is beautifully decorated with cloth, pictures 
and festoons. The male members of the village are 
invited, and treated to a feast followed by the distribution 
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of p5n supfiri Every time that a mamage ceremony is 
celebrated, a member of the family visits His Highness 
the R&ja with presents, and solicits his permission for 
the celebration Such presents are often made to the 
Nambudn Jenmis (landlords) by their tenants, and by 
castes attached to illams It may be noted that certain 
pnvilcges, such as sitting on a grass mat, having an 
elephant procession, drumming, firing of pop guns, etc , 
have often to be obtained from the Ruler of the State. 
The mamage itself begins with the procession to the 
mamage pandal with the eight auspicious things 
(ashtamangalyam) and pattiniruththal (seating for song), 
at the latter of w hich a Brihmini or Pushpini sings certain 
songs based upon suitable PurSnic texts The girls and 
other female members of the family, dressed in gay attire 
and docked with costly ornaments come out in pro- 
cession to the pandal, where the Pushpim sings, with 
tom toms and the firing of pop guns at intervals After 
three, five, or soicn rounds of this, a cutting of the 
jasmine placed in a brass pot is carried on an elephant 
b) the Elainid or family priest to the nearest Bhagavati 
temple, where it is planted on the night previous to the 
ccrcmonnl da) wnth tom toms fireworks and joyous 
shouts of men and women A few hours before the 
auspicious moment for the ecremon), this cutting is 
brought bacL Before the tali is tied, the girls arc 
brought out of the room, and, cither from the ground 
itself or from 1 nised platform bcautifull) dccoritcd 
with festoons etc., arc made to worship the sun The 
bridegroom a Tirumulpad or an cnangan, is then 
brought into the house with sword in hand wath tom 
toms firing of jKip-guns and shouts of jO) At the gate 
he IS rcceiscil b) a few female members with nshta 
TOangal)‘am in their Ivands and sc.ated on a bench or 
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stool in the panda! . A male member of the family, 
generally a bi other or maternal uncle of the girl, washes 
the feet of the bridcgioom. The girls are covered with 
new cloths of cotton oi silk, and brought into the paiidal, 
and seated screened off from one another. After the 
distribution of money presents to the Biahmans and the 
Elayad, the latter hands over the tali, or thin plate of 
gold shaped like the leaf of aswatha (Ficus rehgtosa), 
and tacked on to a string, to the Tirumulpad, who ties it 
round the neck of the giil. A single Tirumulpad often 
tics the tali round the neck of two, three, or four girls 
He is given one to eight rupees per girl for so doing. 
Sometimes the tali is tied by the mother of the girl. 
The retention of the tali is not at all obligatory, nay it is 
seldom worn or taken care of after the ceremony. These 
circumstances clearly show the purely ceremonial 
character of this form of marriage. The Karamel Asan, 
or headman of the village, is an important factor on this 
occasion. In a conspicuous part of the marriage pandaJ, 
he is provided with a seat on a cot, on which a grass 
mat, a black blanket, and white cloth are spread one 
over the other Before the tali is tied, his permission 
is solicited for the performance of the ceremony. He is 
paid 4, 8, i6, 32 or 64 puthans (a puthan == 10 pies) per 
girl, according to the means of the family. He is also 
given rice, curry stuff, and pan-supari. Rose-water is 
sprinkled at intervals on the males and females 
assembled on the occasion With the distribution of 
pan-supari, scented sandal paste and jasmine flowers to 
the females of the village and wives of relatives and 
friends, who are invited for the occasion, these guests 
return to their homes. The male members, one or two 
from each family in the village, are then treated to a 
sumptuous feast. In some places, where the Enangu 
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system prevails, all members of such families, both male 
and female, are abo provided with meals On the thud 
day, the villagers are again entertamed to a luncheon of 
rice and milk puddmg, and on the fourth day the girb 
are taken out in procession for worship at the nearest 
temple amidst tom toms and shouting After this a 
feast IS held, at which friends, relatives, and villagers 
arc given a rich meal With the usual distnbution of 
pSn supSn, sandal and flowers, the invited guests depart 
Presents, chiefly in money, are made to the eldest male 
member of the family by friends and relatives and 
villagers, and with this the ceremony closes From the 
time of fixing the first pole for the pandal to the tying 
of the tall, the village astrologer is m attendance on all 
ceremonial occasions, as he has to pronounce the auspi 
cious moment for the performance of each item During 
the four days of the mamage, entertainments, such as 
Kathakali drama or Ottan Tullal, arc very common 
When a famil) can ill aflbrd to celebrate the ceremony 
on an) grand scale, the girls arc taken to the nearest 
temple, or to the illam of a Nambudri, if they happen to 
belong to sub-dinsions attached to illams, and the tali 
13 tied with little or no feasting and merriment In the 
northern taluks, the scry poor people sometimes tic 
the tall before the Trikkakkarappan on the Tiruvonam 
day 

An interesting account of the tall kettu ceremony 
is gnen by Duarte Barbosa, who writes as follows* 
"After they arc ten or twcK c years old or more their 
mothers perform a marnage ceremony for them in this 
manner They adiasc the relations and friends that 
they may come to do honour to their daughters, and they 
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beg some of their relations and friends to many these 
daughters, and they do so. It must be said that they 
have some gold jevel made, which will contain half a 
ducat of gold, a little shorter than the tag of lace, with a 
hole in the middle passing through it, and they string 
it on a thread of vhite silk ; and the mother of the girl 
stands with her daughter very much dressed out, and 
entertaining her with music and singing, and a number 
of people. And this relation or friend of hers comes 
with much earnestness, and there performs the ceremony 
of marriage, as though he married her, and they throw a 
gold chain round the necks of both of them together, 
and he puts the above mentioned jewel round her neck, 
which she always has to wear as a sign that she may 
now do what she pleases. And the bridegroom leaves 
her and goes away without touching her nor more to say 
to her on account of being her relation ; and, if he is 
not so, he may remain with her if he wish it, but he is 
not bound to do so if he do not desire it. And from 
that time forward the mother goes begging some young 
men to deflower the girl, for among themselves they hold 
it an unclean thing and almost a disgrace to deflower 
women.” 

The tali-kettu ceremony is referred to by Kerr, who, 
in his translation of Castaneda, states that '' these sisters 
of the Zamorin, and other kings of Malabar, have 
handsome allowances to live upon ; and, when any of them 
reaches the age of ten, their kindred send for a young 
man of the Nayar caste out of the kingdom, and give him 
presents to induce him to initiate the young virgin , after 
which he hangs a jewel round her neck, which she wears 
all the rest of her life, as a token that she is now at 
liberty to dispose of herself to anyone she pleases as long 
as she lives.” 
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The opinion was expressed by Mr (now Sir Henry) 
Winterbotham, one of the Malabar Marnage Commis 
sioners, that the Brahman tali tier was a rehc of the time 
when the Nambutins were entitled to the first fruits, 
and It was considered the high pnvilege of every Ndyar 
maid to be introduced by them to womanhood In this 
connection, reference may be made to Hamilton’s ' New 
Account of the East Indies , where it is stated that 
“ when the Zamonn marries, he must not cohabit with 
his bnde till the NambQdn, or chief priest, has enjoyed 
her, and he, if he pleases, may have three nights of her 
company, because the first fruits of her nuptials must be 
an holy oblation to the god she worships And some of 
the nobles arc so complaisant as to allow the clergy the 
same tribute, but the common people cannot have that 
compliment paid to them, but arc forced to supply the 
priests places themselves. 

Of those who gate evidence before the Malabar 
Commission some thought the tali kettu uns a rnarmge, 
some not Others called it a mock marriage, a formal 
marriage, a sham marriage, a fictitious marriage, a 
marnage sacrament the prcliminaiy part of marnage, a 
meaningless ecremon), an emptj form, a ridiculous farce, 
an incongruous custom, a waste of money, and a device for 
becoming in\ohcd in debt “WTiilc,' the report states, 
"a small mmorit> of strict conscrvatitcs still maintain 
tKal the Uli Iccttu IS a real marriage intended to confer 
on the bndegroom a right to cohabit uith the bnde, an 
immense majont) describe it ns a fictitious marnage the 
ongin of which thej arc at a loss to explain And 
another large section tender the explanation accepted bj 
our President (Sir T Muttusami Aijnr) tliat, in some waj 
or Ollier it is an essential caste observance prehminar) 
to the forming of sexual rctilions 
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NSyars by divine law to administer to the lust of the 
Nambudns were disseminated abroad The better 
classes among the Nayars revolted agamst the degrad- 
ing custom thus established, and a custom sprang up, 
especially in North Malabar, of making sambandham a 
more or less formal contract, approved and sanctioned 
by the kamavan (senior male) of the tarwad to w hich 
the lady belonged, and celebrated with elaborate 
ceremony under the pudamun form That there was 
nothing analogous to the pudamun prevalent in Malabar 
from AD 1550 to 1800 may, I thmk, be fairly presumed 
from the absence of all allusion to it in the works of 
the various European ivntcrs ’ According to Act IV, 
Madras, 1896, sambandham means an alliance between 
a man and a woman, by reason of which they in accord 
ance with the custom of the community to which they 
belong, or cither of them belongs, cohabit or intend to 
cohabit as husband and wife. 

Of sambandham the follow mg account ivas given by 
Mr Chandu Mcnon to the Malabar Marriage Com 
mission. " The variations of the sambandham arc the 
pudamun, amstradlnam, uzhamporukkuka, vitfiram Icaya- 
ruka, etc , which arc local expressions hardly understood 
beyond the localities in which they arc used, but there 
would be hardly a Malaiy-Jli who would not readily 
understand what is meant by sambandham tudanguga (to 
begin sambandh-am) The meaning of this phrase, which 
means to ‘ marry is understood throughout Kcralam m 
the same way, and there can be no ambiguity or mistake 
about It It IS thus found that sambandham is the pnn 
cipal word denoting mamage among marumakkat.'i}am 
Nayars. [Sambandh.ak.aran is now the common term for 
husband ] It wall also be found, on a close and careful 
examination of facts, iliai the principal features of this 
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sambandham ceremony all over Kcralam are in the main 
the same As tlicie aic different local names denoting 
maniage, so there may be found local variations in the 
performance of the ceremony. But the general features 
arc more or less the same. For instance, the examina- 
tion, prior to the betrothal, of the horoscopes of the 
bride and bridcgioom to ascertain vhether their stars 
agree astrological ly ; the appointment of an auspicious 
day for the celebration of the ceremony ; the usual hour 
at V hich the ceremony takes place ; the presentation 
of danam (gifts) to Brahmans ; sumptuous banquet ; the 
meeting of the bride and bridegroom, aie features 
which are invariably found in all well-conducted sam- 
bandhams in all parts of Kcralam alike. But here I 
would state that I should not be understood as saying 
that each and every one of the formalities above re- 
ferred to are gone through at all sambandhams among 
respectable Nayars ; and I would further state that they 
ought to be gone through at every sambandham, if the 
parties wish to marry according to the custom of the 
country. I would now briefly refer to the local varia- 
tions to be found in the ceremony of the sambandham, 
and also the particular incidents attached to certain 
forms of sambandham in South Malabar. I shall de- 
scribe the pudamuri or vastradanam as celebrated in 
North Malabar, and then show how the other forms of 
sambandham differ from it. Of all the forms of sam- 
bandham, I consider the pudamuri the most solemn and 
the most fashionable in North Malabar. The prelimi- 
nary ceremony in every pudamuri is the examination 
of the horoscopes of the bride and bridegroom by an 
astrologer. This takes place m the house of the bride, 
in the presence of the relations of the bride and bride- 
groom. The astrologer, after examination, writes down 
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the results of his calculations on a piece of palmyra leaf, 
with his opinion as to the fitness or otherwise of the match, 
and hands it over to the bridegroom s relations. If the 
horoscopes agree, a day is then and there fixed for the 
celebration of the marriage This date is also wntten 
dowri on two pieces ofcadjan (palm leaf), one of which is 
handed over to the brides Karanavan, and the other 
to the bndegrooms relations. The astrologer and the 
bridegroom s party are then feasted in the bride’s house, 
and the former also receives presents in the shape of 
money or cloth. This preliminary ceremony, which 
IS invariably performed at all pudamuris in North 
Malabar, is called pudamun kunkkal, but is unknown 
m South Malabar Some three or four days prior to 
the date fixed for the celebration of the pudamun, the 
bridegroom visits his Karanavans and elders in caste, 
to obtain formal leave to marry The bridegroom on 
such occasion presents his elders with betel and nuts, 
and obtains their formal sanction to the wedding On 
the day appointed the bridegroom proceeds after sunset 
to the house of the bride, accompanied by a number of 
his friends He goes in procession, and is received at 
the gate of the house by the bndcs party, and con 
ducted tilth his fnends to scats provided m the tekkini 
or southern hall of the house There the bridegroom 
distributes presents (dSnam) or money gifts to the 
Brahmans assembled After this, the whole party is 
treated to a sumptuous b.-inquct It is non time for the 
astrologer to appear, and announce the auspicious hour 
fixed lie docs it accordingly, and rccciics his dues 
The bridegroom is then taken by oncof liis friends to the 
p.admliatl.a or prmcip.al room of the house The bride 
grooms iiany Isas of course, brought mih them a 
qatntity of nen cloths, and bcicl leases and nuts Tlic 
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cloths arc placed in the western loom of the house 
(padinhatta), in which all religious and othei impoitant 
household ccicmonics arc usually pcifoimed. This room 
\vill be decorated, and turned into a bed-room for the 
occasion. Thcic will be placed in the lOom a number of 
lighted lamps, and ashtamangalyam, which consists of 
eight articles symbolical of mangalyam or marriage. 
These aie rice, paddy (unhusked rice), the tender leaves 
of cocoanut trees, an arrow, a looking-glass, a well- 
V ashed cloth, burning fire, and a small lound box called 
cheppu. These will be found placed on the floor of the 
room as the bridegroom enters it. The bridegroom 
with his groomsman enteis the room through the 
eastern door. The bride, dressed in rich cloths and 
bedecked with jewels, enteis the lOom through the 
western door, accompanied by her aunt or some other 
elderly lady of hei family. The bride stands facing 
east, with the ashtamangalyam and lit-up lamps in front 
of her. The groomsman then hands over to the bride- 
groom a few pieces of new cloth, and the bridegroom 
puts them into the hands of the bride. This being done, 
the elderly lady who accompanied the bride sprinkles 
rice over the lamps and the head and shoulders of the 
bride and bridegroom, who immediately leaves the room, 
as he has to perform another duty. At the tekkini or 
southern hall, he now presents his elders and friends with 
cakes, and betel leaf and nuts. Betel and nuts are also 
given to all the persons assembled at the place. After 
the departure of the guests, the bridegroom retires to the 
bed-room with the bride. Next morning, the vettilakettu 
or salkaram ceremony follows, and the bridegroom’s 
female relations take the bride to the husband’s house, 
where there is feasting in honour of the occasion. 
Uzhamporukkuka or vidaram kayaral is a peculiar form 
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of raamage in North Malabar It will be seen from the 
description given above that the pudamun is necessanly 
a costly ceremony, and many people resort to the less 
costly ceremony of uzhamporuMcuka or vldaram kayaial 
The features of this ceremony are to a certain extent the 
same as pudamun, but it is celebrated on a smaller scale. 
There is no cloth giving ceremony The feasting is 
confined to the relations of the couple. The particular 
inadent of this form of mamage is that the husband 
should visit the wife in her house, and is not permitted to 
take her to his house, unless and until he celebrates the 
regular pudamun ceremony This rule is strictly adhered 
to in North Malabar, and instances in which the 
husband and wife joined by the uzhamporukkuka cere 
mony and with grown up children as the issue of such 
mamage, undergo the pudamun ceremony some fifteen 
or twenty years after uzhamporukkuka in order to enable 
the husband to take the wife to his house, are known 
to me pcrsonall) The sambandham of South Malabar, 
and the kidakkora kalyanam of Palghat have all or most 
of the incidents of pudamun, except the presenting of 
cloths Here money is substituted for cloths, and the 
other ceremonies arc more or less the same There is 
also s,-ilLtnm ceremony wanting in South Malabar, ns 
the w i\ cs arc not at once taken to the husband s house 
after mamage " 

In connection with the following note by Mr C P 
Rilman Mcnon on MmUandliam among the Aknttu 
Cliama or Akatliithaparisha (inside clan), Mr Tauaxit 
states that "my informant s.ays in the first place that the 
man should not enter into sambandham with a woman 
until he 15 thirty Now aKlays, when clnangc is ninning 
wild the man is often much less In Nonh Malabar, 
which IS much more conservatne than the south It trei. 
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however, my cxpeiience that sambandham was rare 
on the side of the man before twenty-seven.” ‘‘The 
Karanavan,” Mr. Raman Menonwiites, “and the women 
of his household choose the bride, and communicate their 
choice to the intending biidegioom through a third 
paity ; they may not, daie not speak personally to him 
in the matter. He approves. The bride’s people are 
informally consulted, and, if they agiee, the astrologer is 
sent for, and examines the horoscopes of both parties 
to the intended union. As a matter of course these are 
found to agree, and the astrologer fixes a day for the 
sambandham ceiemony. A few days before this takes 
place, two or three women of the bridegroom’s house visit 
the bride, intimating befoiehand that they are coming. 
Theie they are well treated with food and sweetmeats, 
and, when on the point of leaving, they inform the 
senior female that the bi idegroom (naming him) wishes 
to have sambandham with .... (naming her), and 
such and such a day is auspicious for the ceremony. 
The proposal is accepted with pleasure, and the party 
from the bridegroom’s house returns home. Prepara- 
tions for feasting are made in the house of the bride, as 
well as in that of the bridegroom on the appointed day. 
To the former all relations are invited for the evening, 
and to the latter a few friends who are much of the same 
age as the bridegroom are invited to partake of food at 
7 or 8 P.M., and accompany him to the bride’s house. 
After eating they escort him, servants carrying betel 
leaves (one or two hundred according to the means of the 
taravad), areca nuts and tobacco, to be given to the bride’s 
household, and which are distributed to the guests. 
When the bride’s house is far away, the bridegroom 
makes his procession thither from a neighbouring house. 
Arrived at the bride’s house, they sit awhile, and are again 
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served with food, after which they are conducted to a 
room, where betel and other chewing stuff is placed on 
brass or silver plates called thfdam The chewing over, 
sweetmeats are served, and then all go to the bridal 
chamber where the women of the house and others are 
assembled with the bnde, who, overcome with shyness, 
hides herself behind the others Here again the bride 
groom and his party go through more chewing, while they 
chat with the women After a while the men withdraw, 
wishing the couple all happiness, and then the women, 
departing one by one, leave the couple alone, one of 
them shutting the door from the outside The Pattar 
Brahmans always collect on these occasions, and receive 
small presents (dakshina) of two to four annas each, with 
betel leaves and arcca nuts from the bridegroom, and 
sometimes from the bnde A few w ho are invited receive 
their dakshma in the bridal chamber, the others outside. 
Those of the bridegroom s party w ho live far away are 
gi\ cn sleeping accommodation at the bride s house [in a 
Nftj'ar house the sleeping rooms of the men and women 
are at different ends of the house] About dn)bre.ak 
next morning the bridegroom leaics the house with his 
p.art) Icaaang under his pillow 8 i6, 32, or 64 rupees 
according to his means which arc intended to cover 
the expenses of the wifcs household in connection 
with the ccrcmonj The sambandham is now complete. 
The girl remains m her own taras'ad house, and her 
husband visits her there coming in the evening and 
leaving next morning A few dap after the com 
plction of the ccrcmonj, the senior woman of the 
bridegrooms house sends some cloths including ji-avu 
miindu (supnor cloths) and ihorthu mundu (towels), 
and some oil to the bride for her use for six months 
r verj SIX months she does the s-amc and at the Onam, 
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Vishu, and Thiruvalhira festivals, she sends besides a 
little money, areca nuts, betel and tobacco The money 
sent should be 4 , 8, 16, 32, or 64 rupees Higher sums 
are veiy larely sent Befoie long, the women of the 
husband's house express a longing for the gii 1-wife to be 
bi ought to their house, for they have not seen her yet. 
Again the astiologer is lequisitioned, and, on the day 
he fixes, two or three of the women go to the house of 
the girl, or, as they call her, Ammayi (uncle’s wife) 
They are well tieated, and piesently bring away the girl 
n ith them. As she is about to enter the gate-house of 
her husband's taiavad, the stile of which she crosses right 
leg first, two or thice of the women meet her, bearing a 
burning lamp and a biass plate (thalam), and precede 
her to the nalukattu of the house. There she is seated 
on a mat, and a burning lamp, a nazhi (measure) of rice, 
and some plantains are placed before her. ^ One of the 
younger women takes up a plantain, and puts a piece 
of it in the Ammayi’s mouth , a little ceremony called 
madhuram tital, or giving the sweets for eating. She 
lives in her husband’s house for a few days, and is then 
sent back to her own with presents, bracelets, lings or 
cloths, which are gifts of the senior woman of the house. 
After this she is at liberty to visit her husband’s house 
on any day, auspicious or inauspicious. In a big taravad, 
where there are many women, the Ammayi does not, as 
a rule, get much sympathy and good-will in the house- 
hold, and, if she happens to live temporarily in her 
husband’s house, as is sometimes, though very rarely 
the case m South Malabar, and to be the wife of the 
Karanavan, it is observed that she gets more than her 
share of whatever good things may be going. Hence 
the proverb, ‘ Place Ammayi Amma on a stone, and grind 
her with another stone ’ A sambandham ceremony at 
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Calicut IS recorded by Mr Fawcett, at which there were 
cake and wine for the guests, and a ring for the bride. 

In connection with aasnbandham, Mr N Subramani 
Aiyar writes from Travancore that “ it is known in 
different localities as gunadosham (union through good 
or evil), vastradSnam or putavakota (giving of cloth), 
and uihamporukkal (waiting ones turn) It may be 
performed without any forma! ceremony whatever, and 
13 actually a private transaction confidentially gone 
through m some families. The bridegroom and his 
friends assemble at the house of the bride on the 
appointed night, and, before the assembled guests, the 
bndegroom presents the bride with a few unbleached 
cloths Custom enjoins that four pieces of cloth should 
bo presented, and the occasion is availed of to present 
cloths to the relatives and servants of the bndc also 
The girl asks permission of her mother and maternal 
uncle, before she receives the cloths After supper, and 
the distribution of pan supan, the part) disperses 
Another da) is fixed for the consummation ccremon) 
On that day the bridegroom, accompanied by a few 
friends, goes to the brides house with betel leaves and 
nuts After a feast, the friends retire " 

It is noted in the Cochin Census Report, 1901, that 
one name for the sambandham nte is kitakkora, meaning 
bed chamber ccremon) In the s.amc report, the following 
account of a puberty ccremon) is gnani "The tinndu 
kuh ccremon) is practicall) a public declaration that n 
girl has reached the age of maturit) When a girl 
attains pubert) she is seated m a sep-arate room, where 
a lamp is hi and a brass pot with a bunch of coco-anut 
ftonairs is kept She has to kecji with her a circular 
plate of brass called s tlLannSdi htcrall) a looking-glass 
with a handle The event is proclaimed b) konn 
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(shouts of joy by females) The females of the 
neighbouring houses, and of the families of friends and 
relatives, visit her. New cloths are presented to the girl 
by her near relatives. On the third day the villagers, 
friends and relatives are tieated to a luncheon of rice and 
milk pudding. Early in the morning on the fourth day, 
the Mannans or Velans appear. The girl is anointed 
with oil, and tender leaves of the cocoanut palm are tied 
round the head and waist. In the company of maidens 
she is brought out of the room, and the Velans sing 
certain songs Thence the party move on to the tank, 
where the girl wears a cloth washed by a Velan, and 
takes a bath. After the bath the Velans again sing 
songs In the afternoon, the girl is taken out by 
the females invited for the occasion to an ornamental 
pandal, and the Velans, standing at a distance, once more 
sing With the usual distribution of pan-supari, sandal 
and jasmine flowers, the ceremony closes In the midst 
of the song, the female guests of the village, the wives 
of friends and relatives, and most of the members of 
the family itself, present each a small cloth to the 
Velans They are also given a small amount of money, 
rice, betel leaf, etc The guests are then entertained at 
a feast In some places, the girl is taken to a separate 
house for the bath on the fourth day, whence she returns 
to her house in procession, accompanied by tom-toms 
and shouting In the northern taluks, the Velan s song 
is m the night, and the performance of the ceremony 
on the fourth day is compulsory In the southern taluks, 

It IS often put off to some convenient day Before the 
completion of this song ceremony, the girl is prohibited 
from going out of the house or entering temples ” 

It is provided, by the MalabarMarriage Act, 1 896, that, 

“ when a sambandham has been registered in the manner 
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therein laid down, it shall have the incidence of a legal 
mamage , that is to say, the wife and children shall 
be entitled to maintenance by the husband or father, 
respectively, and to succeed to half his self acquired 
property, if he dies intestate , while the parties to such 
a sambandham cannot register a second sambandham 
dunng Its continuance, that is, until it is terminated by 
death or by a formal application for divorce in the Civil 
Courts. The total number of sambandhams registered 
under the Act has, howeicr, been infinitesimal and the 
reason for this is, admittedly, the reluctance of the 
men to fetter their liberty to terminate sambandham at 
Mill by such rcstnctions as the necessity for formal 
divorce or to undertake the burdensome responsibility 
of a legal obligation to maintain their m ifc and offspring 
If as the ctidencc recorded by the Malabar Marriage 
Commission tended to show, ’a marriage Ian m North 
Malabar, and throughout the greater part of South 
Malabar, Mould merclj legalise Mhat is the premiling 
custom, it IS hard to sec wh) there has been such a 
disinclination to lend to that custom the dignit) of legal 
sanction • The folloMing applications to register 
sambandhams under the Act were rcccia cd from 1897 to 
1904 — 
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In a recent account of a Nayar wedding in high life 
in Travancore, the host is said to have distributed flowers, 
attar, etc., to all his Hindu guests, while the European, 
Eurasian, and other Christian guests, partook of cake 
and wine, and other refreshments, in a separate tent. 
The Chief Secretary to Government proposed the toast 
of the bride and bridegroom 

The following note on Nayar pregnancy ceremonies 
was supplied to Mr. Fawcett by Mr U. Balakrishnan 
Nayar “ A woman has to observe certain ceremonies 
during pregnancy First, during and after the seventh 
month, she (at least among the well-to-do classes) bathes, 
and worships in the temple every morning, and eats before 
her morning meal a small quantity of butter, over which 
mantrams (consecrated formulae) have been said by 
the temple priest, or by Nambutiris. This is generally 
done till delivery Another, and even more important 
ceremony, is the puli-kuti (drinking tamarind juice). 
This is an indispensable ceremony, performed by rich 
and poor alike, on a particular day in the ninth month. 
The day and hour are fixed by the local astrologer. 
The ceremony begins with the planting of a twig of 
the ampasham tree on the morning of the day of the 
ceremony in the principal courtyard (natu-muttam) of 
the taravad At the appointed hour or muhurtam, 
the pregnant woman, after having bathed, and properly 
attired, is conducted to a particular portion of the house 
(vatakini or northern wing), where she is seated, facing 
eastward. The ammayi, or uncle s wife, whose presence 
on the occasion is necessary, goes to the courtyard, and, 
plucking a few leaves of the planted twig, squeezes a few 
drops of Its juice into a cup This she hands over to 
the brother, if any, of the pregnant woman It is neces- 
sary that the brother should wear a gold ring on his 
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nght ring finger Holding a country knife (pissan 
kathi) m his left hand which he directs towards the 
mouth he pours the tamannd juice over the knife with 
his nght hand three times, and it dnbbles down the knife 
into the womans mouth and she drinks it In the 
absence of a brother, some other near relation officiates 
After she has swallowed the tamannd juice, the woman is 
asked to pick out one of several packets of different grains 
placed before her The grain in the packet she happens 
to select IS supposed to declare the sck of the child in 
her womb The ccremonj winds up with a sumptuous 
feast to all the relatives and fnends of the familj 
In connection with pregnanej ceremonies, Mr N 
Subramani Aijair w rites that “ the puli kuti ccrcmonj 
IS performed at the seventh or sometimes the ninth 
month The husband has to contribute the rice cocoanut 
and plantains, and present scvain v csscls containing sw cct- 
mcats In the absence of a brother a M irhn pours the 
juice into the mouth of the woman " It is noted in the 
Cochin Census Report 1901 that " the puli kudi cere 
monj consists in idministcring to the woman with child 
a few pills of tamarind and other acid substances The 
pills arc placed it the end of a knife blade and pushed 
into the mouth of the woman bj means of a gold ring 
The ceremonv which m i waj corresponds to the 
piimsavana of the Hnhmatis is jicrformcd cither bj a 
bnithir or uncle of the woman, ind m the ibscncc 
nfbotleb) the husUind himself Unlike Drihmans the 
reremonv is pcrformeil onlj at the time of the first 
jiregnancj In the eighth month a ccrcmonj called 
g irhha veil iiihij-il is jicrformcil b) the Kanivan 
( istrolojcr) to remove the effects of the evil eje 

The ceremonies obvervaul in connection with preg 
nanev arc ilescrilx -1 as follows in llie G i/eiiecr of 
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Malcibai. “The hist icgulai ceremony perfoimed 
dunng pregnancy is known as pulikudi or di inking 
tamaiind, which couespondb to tlie Piimsavanam of 
the Bralimans. But theie aie othei obsen^ances of 
less importance, w’hich commonly, if not invaiiably, 
pieccdc this, and may be consideied as coriespondmg 
to the Gaibharakshana (cmbiyo oi w'omb protection) 
ceremony sometimes pcifoimcd by Biahmans, though 
not one of tlic obhgatoiy sacraments Sometimes the 
pregnant woman is made to consume daily a little 
ghee (clanfied buttci), wdiich has been conseciated by 
a Kambudiri A\ith appiopiiatc mantiams Sometimes 
exorcists of the lowei castes, such as Panans, are 
called in, and pcifoim a ccicmony called Balikkala, m 
w'hich they diaw magic patterns on the ground, into 
w’hich the giil thiow^s lighted wncks, and sing rude songs 
to aveit fiom the unboin babe the unw^elcome attentions 
of evil spirits, accompanying them on a small drum 
called tudi, or wnth bell-metal cymbals The ceremony 
concludes wnth the saciifice of a cock, if the woman is 
badly affected by the singing The pulikudi is variously 
performed m the fifth, seventh, or ninth month An 
auspicious hour has to be selected by the village 
astrologei for this as for most ceiemonies A branch 
of a tamarind tree should be plucked by the pregnant 
woman's brother, who should go to the tree with a kindi 
(bell-metal vessel) of water, follow^ed by an Enangatti ’f' 
carrying a hanging lamp with five wicks (tukkuvilakku), 
and, before plucking it, perform three pradakshmams 
round it In the room m which the ceremony is to be 

* An Enangan or Inangan is a man of the same caste and sub-division or 
mamage group It is usually translated “ kinsman, but is at once wider and 
narrower in its connotation My Enangans are all w'ho can marry the same 
people that I can An Enangatti is a female member of an Enangan’s family 
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performed, usually the vadakkini, there :s arranged a 
mat, the usual lamp (nilavilakku) r\ ith five u icks, and a 
para measure of nee (nu^ehaveppu), also the materials 
necessary for the performance of Ganapathi puja (wor 
ship of the god Ganesa) consisting of plantains, hrotvn 
sugar, leaves of the sacred basil or tulasi (Octtnum 
sanctum), sandal paste, and the eight spices called 
ashtagantham The woman s brother performs Ganapathi 
puja, and then giv es some of the tamarind Icav es to the 
Enangatti, who expresses their juice and mixes it with 
that of four other plants ’ The mixture is boiled with 
a little rice and the brother takes a little of it m a jack 
{Artocarpus tnlegn/olia) leaf folded like a spoon, and 
lets It run doiiai the blade of a knife into his sisters 
mouth He does this three times Then the mixture 
is administered in the same manner bj some woman of 
the husband s familj, and then bj an Amm ija (wife of 
one of the members of the girl s tarwad) The branch 
IS then plantcil m the nadumittam, and feasting brings 
the ccremonj to a close. The above description was 
obtained from an Urali Nljar of Calicut taluk In 
other localities and castes, the details v ary considerably 
Sometimes the mixture is simply poured into the 

womans mouth instead of being dripped off a knife. 
Some castes use a small sjioon of gold or silver instead 
of the jack le.ave-s In South Malabar there is not as 
a rule any procession to the tamarind tree Among 
Agatliii Chania fv'iyars of South Malabar, the ceremony 
takes place in the nadumittam whither the tamannd 
branch is brought by a Tiyan PliC girl carries a 
valkannadt or bell metal mirror a chankk&l or arrow, 
ind a pisanl atti (1 mfc) An P nangatti (lours some oil 

^ !»“« J »" I 7*** nil I * 4 
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on her head, and lets it trickle down two or three hairs 
to her navel, where it is caught in a plate. Then the 
girl and her brother, holding hands, dig a hole with 
the charakkol and pisankatti, and plant the tamarind 
branch in the nadumittam, and water it Then the 
juice is administered. Until she is confined, the girl 
waters the tamarind branch, and offers rice, flowers, 
and lighted wicks to it three times a day When labour 
begins, she uproots the branch ” 

“ At delivery,” Mr. Balaknshnan Nayar writes, 
“women of the barber caste officiate as midwives. In 
some localities, this is performed by Velan caste women. 
Pollution is observed for fifteen days, and every day the 
mother wears cloths washed and presented by a woman 
of the Vannan [or Tiyan] caste. On the fifteenth day is 
the purificatory ceremony As in the case of death pol- 
lution, a man of the Attikurissi clan sprinkles on the 
woman a liquid mixture of oil and the five products of 
the cow (panchagavya), with gmgelly {Sesamum) seeds. 
Then the woman takes a plunge-bath, and sits on the 
ground near the tank or river. Some woman of the 
family, with a copper vessel m her hands, takes water 
from the tank or river, and pours it on the mother’s 
head as many as twenty-one times. This done, she 
again plunges m the water, from which she emerges 
thoroughly purified. It may be noted that, before the 
mother proceeds to purify herself, the new-born babe has 
also to undergo a rite of purification It is placed on 
the bare floor, and its father or uncle sprinkles a few 
drops of cold water on it, and takes it in his hands The 
superstitious believe that the temperament of the child 
IS determined by that of the person who thus sprinkles 
the water. All the members of the taravad observe 
pollution for fifteen days following the delivery, during 
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which they are prohibited from entering temples and 
hoi) places It is noted by Mr N Subramani Aiyar 
that the first act done, when a male child is bom, is to 
beat the earth with a cocoanut leaf, and, if the issue is a 
female, to gnnd some turmeric in a mortar, with the 
object, it IS said, of removing the child s fear 

In connection with post natal ceremonies Mr Bala 
krishnan Nijar writes further that “ the twenty seventh 
day after the child s birth, or the first rccumng da) of 
the star under which it was bom, marks the next impor 
tant evont On this da) , the Karanavan of the famil) 
gives to the child a spoonful or two of milk mixed with 
sugar and slices of plantain Then he names the child, 
and calls it in the car by the name three times This 
IS followed by a feast to all friends and relatives, the 
expenses of which arc met by the father of the child 
With the Na)'ar ever) event is introduced b) a cere 
monial The first meal of ncc (chorun) partaken of 
b) the child forms no exception to the rule It must be 
remembered that the child is not fed on rice for some 
time afterbirth the practice being to give it flour of 
dried plantain boiled with jaggeo (crude sugar) There 
IS a particular varict) of plantain, called kunnan used for 
this purpose. Rice is givxm to the child for the first 
time gcncrall) dunng the sixth month The astrologer 
fixes the da) and at the auspicious hour the child 
b-athed and adorned with ornaments (which it is the 
dut) of the father to provade) is brought and laid on a 
plank. A plantain leaf is spread in front of it, and n 
lighted bress limp placerl near On the leaf arc served 
a small quaniii) of cookeil ncc — gcncrall) a jiortion of 
the rice offered to some temple divinit) — some tamarind, 
alt chillis-i iind sugar [In some places all the curries 
eve, picpvrcd for the attend ant feast ate alo served} 
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Then the Kaianavan, or the father, ceremoniously 
approaches, and sits down facing the child. First he 
puts m the mouth of the child a mixture of the tamarind, 
chillies and salt, then some rice, and lastly a little sugar. 
Thenceforward the ordinary food of the child is rice 
It IS usual on this occasion for relatives (and especially 
the bandhus, such as the ammayi, or ‘uncle’s wife’) 
to adorn the child with gold bangles, rings and other 
ornaments The rice-giving ceremony is, in some cases, 
preferably performed at some famous temple, that at 
'Guruvayur being a favourite one for this purpose ” It 
IS noted by Mr N. Subiamani Aiyar that the rice- 
giving ceremony is usually performed by taking the 
child to a neighbouring temple, and feeding it with the 
meal offered to the deity as nivadiyam In some places, 
the child is named on the chorun day. 

Of ceremonies which take place in infancy and child- 
hood, the following account is given in the Gazetteer of 
Malabar “ On the fifth day after birth, a woman of the 
Attikurissi or Marayan caste among Nayars, or of the 
barber caste in the lower classes, is called in, and purifies 
the mother, the other women of the household, and the 
room in which the child was born, by lustration with milk 
and gingelly oil, using karuga {Cynodon Dactylo'ti) as a 
sprinkler Her perquisites are the usual niracchaveppu 
(i edangazhi of paddy and i nazhi of uncooked rice) 
placed together with a lamp of five wicks in the room 
to be cleansed, and a small sum in cash. A similar 
purification ceremony on the 15th day concludes the 
pollution period In some cases, milk and cow’s urine 
are sprinkled over the woman, and, after she has bathed, 
the Marayan or Attikurissi waves over her and the 
child two vessels, one containing water stained red 
with turmeric and lime, and one water blackened ivith 
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powdered charcoal During this and other periods, a 
characteristic service called mittu (change) has to be 
rendered by people of the Mannan caste to Nayars, and 
to other castes by their proper washermen, who ma) or 
may not be MannSns On the day of birth, the MannStti 
bnngs a clean turn (cloth) of her own, and a mundu 
(cloth), which she places in the yard, in which she finds 
the accustomed perquisites of gram set out, and a lamp 
An Attikunssi NAyar woman takes the clean clothes, and 
the Mannatti removes those previously worn by the 
mother Every subsequent day dunng the pollution 
ponod, the Mannitti brings a change of raiment, but it 
IS only on the yth and 15th days that any ceremonial is 
obsciacd, and that the Attikunssi woman is required 
On those day's a MannSn man attends with the Mann'itti 
He makes three pradakshinams round the clean clothes 
the lamp and the niracchavcppu and scatters a little of 
the gram forming the latter on the ground near it, w ith an 
obeisance, before the Attikunssi woman takes the clothes 
indoors This rite of mattu has far reaching importance 
It affords a weapon, by means of which the local tyrant 
can readily coerce his neighbours whom he can subject 
to the disabilities of excommunication by forbidding the 
tvasherman to render them this sera ice while it con 
tributes in no small degree to the reluctance of MnlayAli 
women to Icate KCrala since it is essentia' that the miittu 
should be furnished by the appropriate caste and no other 
"On the twenty eighth day (ineludiug the day of 
birth) comes the Pdu kudi (milk-dnnking) ceremony at 
whicli some women of the fathers family must attend 
Amongst castes m which the wife hvais with the husband, 
the ceremony takes pbcc in the husband s house, to 
winch the wife and child return for the first time on tins 
day The u^ud lamp niraccliaaeppu and V mdi of water, 
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arc set forlli wiili a plate, if possible of silver, containing 
milk, hone\, and bits of a soil of plantain called kunnan, 
together with ihtec jack lc.i\cb folded to serve as spoons. 
The molhei brings the child newly bathed, and places it 
in his Karnavan’s lap. The goldsmith is in attendance 
with a string of fuc bc<ids (mani or kiuhal) made of the 
panchaloham or five metals, gold, silver, iion, copper 
and lead, which tlie faiiier tics round the baby’s w^aist. 
The Karnaran, or the mother, then administers a spoon- 
ful of the contents of the plate to the child w'itli each of 
the jack leaves in luin. The father’s sister, oi other 
female relative, also administcis some, and the Kainavan 
then whispers the child’s name thrice in its light ear. 

“Tile name is not publicly announced till the Chor- 
unnu 01 Annaprasanam (licc giving), wdiich takes place 
generally in the sixth month, and must be peifoimed at 
an auspicious moment pi escribed by an astiologei. The 
paraphernalia required arc, besides the five-wncked lamp, 
some plantain leaves on which aie served nee and four 
kinds of cuir)^ called kalan, olan, avil, and ericchakari, 
some pappadams (w^alcis of flour and other ingiedients), 
plantains and sw^cctmcats called uppeii (plantains fried 
in cocoanut oil) The mother brings the child newly 
bathed, and w^earing a cloth for the first time, and places 
it in the Karnavan’s lap. The father then ties round the 
child’s neck a gold ring, knowm as muhuita mothiram 
(auspicious moment ring), and the relatives present give 
the child other ornaments of gold or silver according to 
their means, usually a nul or neck-thread adorned with 
one or more pendants, an arannal or girdle, a pair of 
bangles, and a pair of anklets The Karnavan then, 
after an oblation to Ganapathi, gives the child some 
of the curry, and whispers its name in its right ear three 
times. He then carries the child to a cocoanut tree 
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near the house, round tvhich he makes three pradakshi 
nams, pouring water from a kmdi round the foot of the 
tree as he does so The procession then returns to the 
house, and on the waj an old woman of the familj 
proclaims the babj s name aloud for the first time in the 
form of a question, asking it ‘ ICnshnan (for instance), 
dost thou see the slq ’ In some cases, the father 
simply calls out the name twice 

"The Vidjarambham ceremonj to celebrate the 
beginning of the child s education takes place m the fifth 
or seventh jear In some pHees, the child is first taken 
to the temple where some water sanctified bj mantiams 
IS poured over his head bj the Shintikaran (officiating 
priest) The ceremony at the house is opened by Gana 
path! puja performed b) an Ezhuttacchan, or bj a 
Nambiidri, or another Najar The Ezhuttacchan writes 
on the child s tongue with a gold fanom (coin) the invo 
cation to Ganapathi (Han Sn Ganapathaji nama) or 
sometimes, the fift) one letters of the Mala)ahm alphabet, 
and then grasps the middle finger of the child s right 
hand, and with it traces the same letters in parched rice 
lie also gites the child an ola (strip of palm leaf) 
inscribed wath them, and receives in return a small fee 
m cash Next the child thrice touches first the 
Ezhuttacchan s feet and then his own forehead w itli liis 
right liand in token of that reverent submission to the 
teacher, which seems to have been the kcj note of the old 
Hindu sj-stem of cducuion 

■ The K itliul iitlu or c-ir boring is |>crfornicd cither 
at the »amc time as the I’ ila kudi or the Chotilam or it 
anv lime in the fifth or seventh jear The cn>erator who 
mav Imt 111) one jwisvcsving the necessary skill pierces 
first the ri} lit and then the left ear with two gold or 
silver wires brought b) the goldsmith or with kaiamulhi 
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thorns. The wires or thorns are left in the ears. In 
the case of girls, the hole is subsequently gradually 
distended by the insertion of nine different kinds of 
thoins or plugs in succession, the last of which is a 
bamboo plug, till it is large enough to admit the charac- 
teristic Malayali ear ornament, the boss-shaped toda.” 

. Of the death ceremonies among the Nayars of Malabar, 
the following detailed account is given by Mr Fawcett 
“When the dying person is about to embark for that 
bourne from which no traveller returns, and the breath is 
about to leave his bod}^, the members of the household, and 
all friends who may be present, one by one, pour a little 
water, a few drops from a tiny cup made of a leaf or two 
of the tulsi {Oczmum sanctum), into his mouth, holding m 
the hand a piece of gold or a gold ring, the idea being 
that the person should touch gold ere it enters the mouth 
of the person who is dying If the taravad is rich 
enough to afford it, a small gold coin (a rasi fanam, if one 
can be procured) is placed in the mouth, and the lips are 
closed. As soon as death has taken place, the corpse is 
removed from the cot or bed and carried to the vatakkmi 
(a room in the northern end of the house), where it is 
placed on long plantain leaves spread out on the floor , 
and, while it is in the room, whether by day or night, a 
lamp IS kept burning, and one member of the taravad 
holds the head in his lap, and another the feet m the 
same way , and here the neighbours come to take a 
farewell look at the dead As the Malayalis believe 
that disposal of a corpse by cremation or burial as soon 
as possible after death is conducive to the happiness 
of the spirit of the departed, no time is lost in setting 
about the funeral The bodies of senior members of 
the taravad, male or female, are buined, those of 
children under two are buried , so too are the bodies of all 
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persons who have died of cholera or small pox When 
preparations for the funeral have been made, the corpse 
IS removed to the natumuttam or central yard of the 
house, if there is one (there always is in the larger 
houses) and, if there is not is taken to the front yard, 
where it is again laid on plantain leaves It is washed 
and anointed, the usual marks are made with sandal paste 
and ashes as in life, and it is neatly clothed There is 
then done what is called the potavekkuka ceremony, 
or placing new cotton cloths (kOti mundu) over the 
corpse by the senior member of the deceased s tarar-ad 
followed by all the other members, and also the sons in law 
and daughters in law and all relatives These cloths arc 
used for tying up the corpse, when being taken to 
the place of bunal or cremation In some parts of 
Malabar the corpse is carried on a bier made of fresh 
bamboos tied up m these cloths, while in others it is 
earned well coicrcd in the cloths, by hand In cither 
case It IS carried by the relatives Before the corpse 
IS rcmoicd there is done another ceremony called pSra 
iirakkuka or filling up piras (A pAra is a measure 
nearly as big as a gallon ) All adult male members 
of the tarn 'id uikc part in it under the direction 
of a man of the Attikkurissi clan who occupies the 
jiosition of direxitor of the ceremonies dunng the next 
fifteen days recciting as his perquisites all the rice 
and other offerings made to the deceaseds spint It 
consists m filling up three pira measures with paddy 
(unhiisked rice) and oncedang ih ( 1 *^ of a pAri) with raw 
nec These offenngs of paddy and rice are placed aery 
near the coryisc together avith a biiming I imp of the 
1 ind commonly u ed m Malabar called ncla ailiku If 
the tana id is rich enough to afford one a sill cloth is 
placed over the corpse before its remoa il for cremation 
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As much fuel as is necessary having been got ready at 
the place of cremation, a small pit about the size of 
the corpse is dug, and acioss this are placed three long 
stumps of plantain tree, one at each end, and one m the 
middle, on which as a foundation the pyre is laid The 
whole, or at least a part of the wood used, should be 
that of the mango tree. As the corpse is being removed 
to the pyre, the senior Anandravan ^ who is next in age 
(junior) to the deceased tears from one of the new cloths 
laid on the coipse a piece sufficient to go round his 
waist, ties it round his waist and holds m his hand, or 
tucks into his cloth at the waist, a piece of iron, generally 
a long ke}'’. This individual is throughout chief among 
the offerers of pindam (balls of rice) to the deceased. The 
coipse IS laid on the bier with the head to the south, 
with the fuel laid over it, and a little camphor, sandal- 
wood and ghi (clarified butter), if these things are 
within the means of the taiavad Here must be stated 
the invariable rule that no member of the taravad, male 
or female, who is older than the deceased, shall take any 
part whatever m the ceremony, or m any subsequent 
ceremony following on the cremation or burial All 
adult males junior to the deceased should be present 
when the pyre is lighted. The deceased’s younger 
brother, or, if there is none surviving, his nephew (his 
sister’s eldest son) sets fire to the pyre at the head of the 
corpse. If the deceased left a son, this son sets fire at 
the same time to the pyre at the feet of the corpse. In 
the case of the deceased being a woman, her son sets fire 
to the pyre , failing a son, the next junior in age to her 
has the right to do it. It is a matter of greatest 


* The eldest male member of the taravad is called the ICaranavan All male 
members, brothers, nephews, and so on, who are junior to him, are called 
Anandravans of the taravad 
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importance that the whole p^Tc bums at once. The 
greatest care is taken that it bums as a whole, consuming 
every part of the corpse While the corpse is being 
consumed, all the members of the deceased s taravSd who 
carried it to the pyre go and bathe in a tank (there is 
alwa)-s one in the compound or grounds round every 
Nijars house) The eldest he who bears the piece of 
tom cloth and iron (the key), carries an earthen pot of 
water, and all return together to the place of cremation 
It should be said that, on the nens of a death, the 
neighbours assemble assisting in digging the grave, 
preparing the pyre, and so on, and while the members 
of the tarawid go and bathe, the) remain near the 
corpse B) the time the rclatiaes return it is almost 
consumed by the fire, and the senior Anandravan carries 
the i>ot of water thnee round the p>rc, letting the water 
leak out bj making holes in the pot as he walks round 
On completing the third round, he dashes the pot on 
the ground close bj where the head of the dead bodj has 
been placed A small image representing the deceased 
IS then made out of raw rice and to this image a few 
grains of rice and gingcllj seeds arc offered When this 
has been done the rclatiaes go home and the neighbours 
depart bathing before entering their houses WTicn the 
cremation has been done b) night the dut) of stshaknj a 
(m-aking offerings to the deceased s spirit) must be begun 
the next dnj betwaxm 10 and t ■ a-m and is done on 
seven consecutive daj-s In an> case the time for this 
erremonj is after 10 and before it, and it continues for 
s^ven daj-s It is performed ns follows All male 
members of the lanvad )oungcr than the deceived go 
togclhrr to a tank and bathe, 1 r thej souse themselves 
in the u Iter and return to the house fhe eldest of 
tlis-ni the man vvlio tore off the strip of cloth from 
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the corpse, has with him the same strip of cloth and 
the piece of iron, and all assemble in the central 
courtyard of the house, where there have been placed 
ready by an enangan some nee which has been half 
boiled, a few grains of gingelly, a few leaves of the cherula 
{^rua lanatd), some curds, a smaller measure of paddy, 
and a smaller measure of raw rice. These are placed in 
the north-east corner with a lamp of the ordinary Malabar 
pattern. A piece of palmyra leaf, about a foot or so in 
length and the width of a finger, is taken, and one end of 
it is knotted. The knotted end is placed m the ground, 
and the long end is left sticking up This represents 
the deceased. The rice and other things are offered to 
it. The belief concerning this piece of palmyra leaf is 
explained thus. There are in the human body ten 
humours — Vayus, Pranan, Apanan, Samanan, Udanan, 
Vyanan, Nagan, Kurman, Krikalan, Devadattan, Dha- 
nanjayan. These are called Dasavayu, i,e., ten airs. 
When cremation was done for the first time, all these, 
excepting the last, were destroyed by the fire. The 
last one flew up, and settled on a palmyra leaf. Its 
existence was discovered by some Brahman sages, who, 
by means of mantrams, forced it down to a piece of 
palmyra leaf on the earth. So it is thought that, by 
making offerings to this Dhananjayan leaf for seven 
days, the spirit of the deceased will be mollified, should 
he have any anger to vent on the living members of the 
taravad. The place where the piece of leaf is to be fixed 
has been carefully cleaned, and the leaf is fixed in the 
centre of the prepared surface The offerings made to 
it go direct to the spirit of the deceased, and the peace 
of the taravM is assured The men who have bathed 
and returned have brought with them some grass 
(karuka pulla), plucked on their way back to the house. 
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They kneel m front of the piece of palmjTa, with the nght 
knee on the ground Some of the grass is spread on 
the ground near the piece of leaf, and nngs made with 
It are placed on the nng finger of the right hand by each 
one present. The first offerings consist of water, sandal 
paste, and leaves of the cherula, the eldest ofthe Anandra 
vans leading the way Boys need not go through the 
actual performance of offerings , it suffices for them to 
touch the eldest as he is making the offenngs The 
half boiled nee is made into balls (pindam), and each one 
present takes one of these in his right hand, and places 
It on the grass near the piece of palmjTa leaf Some 
gingelly seeds arc put into the curd, which is poured so 
as to make three rings round the pindams. It is poured 
out of a small cup made with the leaf on nhich the 
half boiled ncc had been placed It should not bo 
poured from any other kind of vessel The whole is 
then covered with this same plantain leaf, a lighted wick 
IS waved, and some milk is put under the leaf It is 
undisturbed for some moments, and leaf is gcntlj tapped 
with the back of the fingers of the right hand The leaf 
IS then removed and torn in two at its midrib, one 
piece being placed on cither side of the pindams The 
ccrcmonj is then over for the daj The performers 
rise and remove the wet clothing they have been wear 
mg The eldest of the Anandravans should, it was 
omitted to mention, be kept somewhat separated from the 
other Anandravans while in the courtyard, and before 
the coqisc is removed for cremation a son in law or 
daughter in law or some such kind of relation remain 
mg as It were between him and them He has had the 
piece of cloth tom from the covenng of tlic coqisc tied 
round his waist, and the piece of iron m the folds 
of h s cloth, or stu'k in his waist during the ccrcmonj 
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which has just been described. Now, when it has been 
completed, he ties the piece of cloth to the pillar of the 
house nearest to the piece of palmyra leaf which has 
been stuck in the ground, and puts the piece of iron in a 
safe place. The piece of palmyra leaf is covered with 
a basket. It is uncovered every day for seven days at 
the same hour, while the same ceremony is repeated. 
The balls of rice are removed by women and girls of the 
taravad who are junior to the deceased. They place 
them in the bell-metal vessel in which the rice was 
boiled. The senior places the vessel on her head, and 
leads the way to a tank, on the bank of which the rice 
is thrown. It is hoped that crows will come and eat 
it, for, if they do, the impression is received that the 
deceased’s spirit is pleased with the offering. But, if 
somehow it is thought that the crows will not come and 
eat it, the rice is thrown into the tank. Dogs are not to 
be allowed to eat it. The women bathe after the rice 
has been thrown away. When the ceremony which has 
been described has been performed for the seventh time, 
i.e , on the seventh day after death, the piece of palmyra 
leaf is removed from the ground, and thrown on the 
ashes of the deceased at the place of cremation. During 
these seven days, no member of the taravad goes to any 
other house The house of the dead, and all its inmates 
are under pollution. No outsider enters it hut under 
ban of pollution, which is, however, removable by bath- 
ing. A visitor entering the house of the dead during 
these seven days must bathe before he can enter his own 
house. During these seven days, the Karanavan of the 
family receives visits of condolence from relatives and 
friends to whom he is “at home ” on Monday, Wednes- 
day or Saturday They sit and chat, chew betel, and go 
home, bathing ere they enter their houses. It is said 
v-23 B 
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that, m some parts of Malabar, the visitors bnng with 
them small presents in money or kind to help the 
Karanavan through the expenditure to which the funeral 
ntcs necessarily put him To hark back a little, it must 
not be omitted that, on the third day after the death, all 
those who are related b) mamagc to the tarai'Sd of the 
deceased combine, and gt\e a good feast to the inmates 
of the house and to the neighbours who are invited, one 
man or woman from each house The person so invited 
IS cxpcrtcd to come. This feast is called patni karigi 
On the seventh daj , a return feast will be given by the 
taras’ad of the deceased to all relatives and neighbours 
Between the seventh and fourteenth day after death no 
ceremony is observed, but the members of the taravSd 
remain under death pollution On the fourteenth daj 
comes the sanchajtanam It is the disposal of the cal 
xmed remains the ashes of the deceased The male 
members of the taravfld go to the place of cremation, 
and, picking up the pieces of unbumt bones which they 
find there, place these m an earthen pot which has been 
sun-dried (not burnt b) fire m the usual wa)), coter 
up the mouth of this pot with a piece of new cloth, and, 
all following the eldest who carries it, proceed to the 
nearest n\cr (it must be running tralcr), which rcccitcs 
the remains of the dead The men then bathe, and return 
home. I n some parts of Malalxir the bones arc collected 
on the set enth daj , but it is not orthodox to do so Dcticr 
bj far than taking the remains to the nearest river is it to 
Lake them to some spcaall) sacred jilacc, Benares, Ga)-a 
Uamc'waram or even to some place of sanctitj much 
nearer home as to Tirunclh in \V)ai.a.a(l and there 
di i>oe of them in the s.amc manner The bones or 
ashes of an) one Inav ing been taken to Ca)^ and there 
dcjio'ued m the river, the rurvivo's of the taravStd have 
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no need to continue the annual ceremony for that person. 
This is called ashtagaya sradh. It puts an end to the 
need for all eaithly ceremonial. It is believed that the 
collection and careful disposal of the ashes of the dead 
gives peace to his spirit, and, what is more important, 
the pacified spirit will not thereafter injure the living 
members of the taravad, cause miscarriage to the women, 
possess the men (as with an evil spirit), and so on. On 
the fifteenth day after death is the purificatory ceremony 
Until this has been done, any one touched by any 
member of the taravad should bathe before he enters 
his house, or partakes of any food. A man of the 
Athikurisi clan officiates He sprinkles milk oil, in 
which some gingelly seeds have been put, over the 
persons of those under pollution. This sprinkling, and 
the bath which follows it, remove the death pollution. 
The purifier receives a fixed remuneration for his offices 
on this occasion, as well as when there is a birth in the 
taravad. In the case of death of a senior member of a 
taravad, well-to-do and recognised as of some importance, 
there is the feast called pinda atiyantaram on the 
sixteenth day after death, given to the neighbours and 
friends. With the observance of this feast of pindams 
there is involved the diksha, or leaving the entire body 
unshaved for forty-one days, or for a year. There is no 
variable limit between forty-one days or a year The 
forty-one-day period is the rule in North Malabar. I 
have seen many who were under the diksha for a year 
He who lets his hair grow may be a son or nephew of 
the deceased. One member only of the taravad bears 
the mark of mourning by his growth of hair He who 
is under the diksha offers half-boiled rice and gingelly 
seeds to the spirits of the deceased every morning after 
his bath, and he is under restriction from women, from 
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alcoholic dnnlvS, and from chewing betel, also from 
tobacco When the dlksha is observed, the ashes of the 
dead arc not deposited as described already (in the sun- 
dried vessel) until its last day — the forty first or a year 
after death. When it is earned on for a year, there is 
observed every month a ceremony called bah It is 
noteworthy >that, in this monthly ceremony and for the 
conclusion of the dlksha, it is not the thirtieth or three 
hundred and sixty fifth day which marks the date for the 
ceremonies, but it is the day (of the month) of the star 
which was presiding when the deceased met his death 
the returning day on which the star presides • For the 
ball, a man of the Elayatu caste officiates The Elayatus 
arc priests for the NSyars. Thej near the Brahmin’s 
thread, but they arc not Brahmins They arc not 
permitted to study the V&las, but to the Nayars they 
stand in the place of the ordinary purohit The officiat 
mg Elayatu prepares the rice for the ball, when to 
the deceased, represented bj' karuka grass, arc offered 
boiled ncc, curds, gingclly seeds, and some other 
things The Eh)'atu should be paid a rupee for his 
services, which are considered necessary even when 
the man under dlksha is himself familiar with the 
required ceremonial. The last day of the dlksha is one of 
fcstiv It) After the ball, the man under dlksha is shaved 
All this over, the only thing to be done for the deceased 
15 the annual sradh or )carl) funeral commemorative rue 
Ricc balls arc made, and given to crows Clapping of 
hands announces to these binls that the ncc is being 
thrown for them, and, should the) not come at once and 
cat. It IS evident that the spu-it is displeased and the 
tanvid h.ad belter look ouu The spirits of those who 
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have committed suicide, or met death by any violent 
means, are always paiticulaily vicious and troublesome 
to the taiavad, their spiiits possessing and rendering 
miserable some unfoitunate member of it. Unless they 
are pacified, they will ruin the taravad, so Brahman 
priests aie called in, and appease them by means of 
tilahomam, a rite in which sacrificial fire is raised, and 
ghi, gingelly, and other things are offered through it.” 

“ There are,” Mr. Fawcett writes, “ many interesting 
featuies in the death ceiemonies as performed by the 
Kiriattil class. Those who cairy the corpse to the pyre 
are dressed as women, their cloths being wet, and each 
carries a knife on his person. Two junior male members 
of the taravad thrust pieces of mango wood into the 
southern end of the burning pyre, and, when they are 
lighted, throw them over" their shoulders to the south- 
wards without looking lound. Close to the northern 
end of the pyre, two small sticks are fixed in the ground, 
and tied together with a cloth, over which water is 
poured thrice. All members of the taravad prostrate to 
the ground before the pyre. They follow the enangu 
carrying the pot of water round the pyre, and go home 
without looking round. They pass to the northern side 
of the house under an arch made by two men standing 
east and west, holding at arms length, and touching at 
the points, the spade that was used to dig the pit under 
the pyre, and the axe with which the wood for the 
pyre was cut or felled After this is done the kodali 
ceremony, using the spade, axe, and big knife. These 
are placed on the leaves where the corpse had lain. 
Then follows circumambulation and prostration by all, 
and the leaves are committed to the burning pyre.” 

In connection with the death ceremonies, it is noted 
in the Cochin Census Report, 1901, that “the last 
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moments of a dymg person are really very trying All 
members (male and female), junior to the dying person, 
pour into his or her mouth drops of Ganges or other 
holy nater or conjee (nee) water in token of their last 
tribute of regard Before the person breathes his last, 
he or she is removed to the bare floor, as it is considered 
sacnlegious to allow the last breath to escape while 
lying on the bed, and m a room with a ceiling, which 
last is supposed to obstruct the free passage of the 
breath The names of gods, or sacred texts are loudly 
dinned into his or her cars, so that the person may quit 
this world with the recollections of God serving as a 
passport to hcasen The forehead, breast, and the 
joints especially are besmeared with holy ashes, so as 
to prevent the messengers of death from tightl) tjing 
those parts when they carry awn> the person Soon 
after the last breath, the dead body is removed to some 
open place in the house, covered from top to toe with 
a washed cloth, and deposited on the bare floor wath the 
head towards the south, the region of the God of death 
A lighted lamp is placed near the head, and other lights 
arc placed all round the corpse A mango tree is cut, 
or other firewood is collected and a funeral pjae is con 
structed in the south eastern comer of a compound or 
garden known as the comer of Agiii, which is alwaj-s re 
„cr\ad as a cemetery for the burning or burial of the dead 
All male meanbers generally junior, bathe, and, without 
w iping their head or body , they remot e the coqisc to the 
yard in front of the house and place it on a plantain leaf 
It IS nominally anointed with oil and bathed in water 
Ajhcs and ramkal arc again smeared on the forehead and 
joints Tlic old cloth is remoted and the body Is 
covered with a new unwashed cloth or a piece of ^ilk 
A little gold or siKarr, or small coins arc put into the 
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mouth. With the breaking of a cocoanut, and the offering 
of some powdered rice, betel leaf, areca nut, etc., the 
body is taken to the pyre. The members junior to the 
deceased go round the pyre three, five, or seven times, 
throw paddy and rice over the dead body, put scantlings 
of sandal wood, prostrate at the feet of the corpse, and 
then set fire to the pyre. When the body is almost 
wholly consumed, one of the male members carries a pot 
of water, and, after making three rounds, the pot is 
broken and thrown into the pyre. The death of an 
elderly male member of a family is marked by udakakriya 
and sanchayanam, and the daily bali performed at the 
bah kutti (altar) planted in front of the house, or in the 
courtyard in the centre of the house, where there is one. 
The Ashtikurissi Nayar officiates as priest at all such 
obsequies. On the morning of the fifteenth day, the 
members of the family wear cloths washed by a Velan, 
and assemble together for purification by the Nayar 
priest, both before and after bathing, who throws on them 
paddy and rice, and sprinkles the holy mixture. The 
Elayad or family purohit then performs another punnaya- 
ham or purification, and on the sixteenth day he takes 
the place of the priest On the evening of the fifteenth 
day, and the morning of the sixteenth day, the purohits 
and villagers are sumptuously feasted, and presents of 
cloths and money are made to the Elayads. In the 
Chittur taluk, the Tamil Brahman sometimes performs 
priestly functions in place of the Elayad. Diksha is 
performed for forty-one days, or for a whole year, for the 
benefit of the departed soul. This last ceremony is 
invariably performed on the death of the mother, maternal 
uncle, and elder brother ” 

In connection with the habitations of the Nayars, Mr. 
Fawcett writes as follows ” A house may face east or 
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west, never north or south , as a rule, it faces the east 
Every garden is enclosed hy a bank, a hedge, or a fenang 
of some kind, and entrance is to be made at one point 
only, the east, where there is a gate house, or, in the case 
of the poorest houses, a small portico or open doorway 
roofed over One never walks straight through this , 
there is always a kmd of stile to surmount It is the 
same everywhere in Malabar, and not only amongst the 
N&yars The follow mg is a plan of a nSlapura or four- 
sided house, which may be taken as representative of 
the houses of the rich — 

N 



Numbers 6 and 7 arc rooms, which arc generally 
used for storing gram At A 13 a staircase leading 
to the room of the upper storej occupied bj the female 
members of the familj At B is another staircase lead 
ing to the rooms of the upper storey oecupied by the 
male members There is no connection between the 
[Kirtions allotted to the men and women No 8 is for 
the family gods. The Karanatnns and old women of 
the family arc i>crpctuatcd in images of gold or sihcr, 
or, more commonly brass Poor people, who cannot 
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afford to have these images made, substitute a stone. 
Offerings are made to these images, or to the stones at 
every full moon. The throat of a fowl will be cut outside, 
and the bird is then taken inside and offered. The 
entrance is at C. 

N. 


Upper 

storey. 


There are windows at + ^ E are rooms occupied 
by women and children. It may be noticed that the 
apartment where the men sleep has no windows on 
the side of the house which is occupied by women. The 
latter are relatively free from control by the men as to 
who may visit them. We saw, when speaking of funeral 
ceremonies, that a house is supposed to have a court- 
yard, and, of course, it has this only when there are 
four sides to the house The nalapura is the proper 
form of house, for in this alone can all ceremonial be 
observed in orthodpx fashion. But it is not the 
ordinary Nayar’s house that one sees all over Malabar. 

The ordinary house is roughly of the 
shape here indicated Invariably there 
is an upper storey. There are no doors, 
^ and only a few tiny windows opening to 
the west. Men sleep at one end, women 
at the other, each having their own 
staircase. Around the house there is 
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always shade from the many trees and palms Every 
house 13 m its own seclusion ' 

Concerning Nayar dwellings, Mr N Subramani 
Aiyar writes that *' the houses of the Nij’ar standing 
in a separate compound, have been by many writers 
supposed to have been designed w ith special reference 
to the requirements of offence and defence, and Major 
Welsh states that the saying that every man’s house is 
his castle is well verified here. The higher ambition of 
the Nayar is, as has frequently been said, to possess 
a garden, wherein he can grow, without trouble 01 
expense, the few necessaries of his existence The 
garden surrounding the house is surrounded by a hedge 
or strong fence. At the entrance is an out house, or 
patipura, which must have seiacd as a kind of guard 
room m mcdisval times In poorer houses its place is 
taken by a roofed door, generally provided with a stile 
to keep out cattle. The courtyard is wrashed with cow 
dung, and di\ersc figures arc drawn with white chalk 
on the fence. Usually there are three out houses, a 
x’adakkcttu on the north side serving as a kitchen, a 
cattle shed, and a tekketu on the southern side, where 
some family spint is located These arc generally those 
of Maruta, 1 1 , some member of the family who has died 
of small pox A sw ord or other w capon, and a scat or 
other emblem is located within this out house, which is 
also knowai by the mames of gurusala (the house of a 
vami) k.aLari (military training ground) and daivappura 
(house of a deity) The tckkctu is lighted up every 
cv cmng and (icnodical offenngs arc m ide to propitsate 
the deities enshnned within In the south west corner 
IS the .a-r|>cnt k.avaj (grove) and by its side a tank for 
Ivathing purposes Various useful trees are grown in the 
garden such as the jack, arcca p.alm cocoanut pi imam, 
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tamarind, and mango The whole house is known as 
vitu. The houses are built on various models, such as 
pattayappura, nalukettu, ettukettu, and kuttikettu.” 

Concerning the dress of the Nayars, Mr, N 
Subramani Aiyar writes that “ the males dress themselves 
in a mundu (cloth), a loose lower garment, and a towel. 
A neriyatu, or light cloth of fine texture with coloured 
border, is sometimes worn round the mundu on festive 
occasions Coats and caps are recent introductions, 
but are eschewed by the orthodox as unnational. It is 
noted by Mr. Logan that ‘the women clothe themselves 
in a single white cloth of fine texture, reaching from the 
waist to the knees, and occasionally, when abroad, they 
throw over the shoulder and bosom another similar cloth. 
But by custom the Nayar women go uncovered from 
the waist. Upper garments indicate lower caste, or 
sometimes, by a strange reversal of Western notions, 
immodesty.’ Edward Ives, who came to Anjengo about 
1 740, observes that ‘ the groves on each bank of the river 
are chiefly planted with cocoanut trees, and have been 
inhabited by men and women in almost a pure state of 
nature, for they go with their breasts and bellies entirely 
naked. This custom prevails universally throughout 
every caste from the poorest planter of rice to the 
daughter or consort of the king upon the throne.’ ” 
[According to ancient custom, Nayar women m Travan- 
core used to remove their body-cloth in the presence of 
the Royal Family. But, since 1856, this custom has 
been abolished, by a proclamation during the reign of 
H H. Vanchi Bala Rama Varma Kulasakhara Perumal 
Bhagiodya Rama Varma In a critique on the Indian 
Census Report, 1901, Mr. J. D. Rees observes + that 
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“ if the Census Commissioner had enjoyed the pnvilcgc 
of living among the NSyars, he would not have accused 
them of an ‘ excess of females. The most beautiful 
women m India, if numerous, could never be excessive.' 
Concerning NSyar females, Pierre Loti wntcs • that 
“ les femmes ont presque toutes les traits d’une finesse 
particuliArc. Elies se font des bandeaux a la Vierge, et, 
avee le reste de Icurs cheveux, trAs noirs ct tris Iisses, 
composent une espice dc galette ronde qui sc porte au 
sommet de la tfite, en avant et de c0t6, rctombant un 
peu ters le front comme une petite toque cavali&rement 
poste, cn contraste sur 1 ensemble de leur personne qui 
demeure toujours grave et hifeiatiquc "] The NSyars are 
particularly cleanly Duchanan wntes that " the higher 
ranks of the people of Malayala use veiy little clothing, 
but are remarkably clean in their persons. Cutaneous 
disorders arc never obsciacd except among slates and 
the lowest orders, and the Nfiyar uomcn arc rcmarkablj 
careful, repeatedly washing with various saponaceous 
plants to keep their hair and skins from every impuritj ” 
The washerman is constantly in requisition No dirty 
cloths arc ever worn. When going for temple tvorship, 
the N'ij’ar uomcn dress thcmscKcs in the tattu form bj 
drawing the right comer of the hind fold of the cloth 
between the thighs and fastening it at the back. The 
cloth IS about ten cubits long and three braad, and worn 
In two folds. The oldest ornament of the Nfij-ar women 
is the necklace called nSgap-atam, the pendants of 
which resemble a cobras hood. The Nfijnr women 
avear no orn-ament on the head, but decorate the hair 
withfiowans. The n.'igap.at.am and scacral other forms 
of neck ornament, such ns Lazhultila, nalupanti, puttali, 
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chelakkamotii am, amatali, arumpumani, and kumiJatali 
are fast ^^nishing*. The kuttu-minnu is worn on the 
neck for the first time by a girl when her tali-kettu is 
celebrated. This ornament is also called gnali. Prior 
to the tali-kettu ceremony, the girls wear a kasu or 
sovereign. The inseparable neck ornament of a Nayar 
woman in modem days is the addiyal, to which a 
patakkam is attached. The only ornament for the ears 
is the takka or toda. After the lobes have been dilated 
at the karnavedha ceiemony, and dilated, a big leaden 
ring is inseited in them. The nose ornament of women 
is called mukkuthi, from which is suspended a gold wire 
called gnattu. No oinament is worn in the right nostril 
The wearing of gold bangles on the wrists has been 
long the fashion among South Indian Hindu females of 
almost all high castes. Round the waist Nayar women 
wear chains of gold and silver, and, by the wealthy, gold 
belts called kachchapuram aie worn. Anklets were not 
worn in former times, but at the present day the kolusu 
and padasaram of the Tamilians have been adopted. So, 
too, the time-honoured toda is sometimes set aside in 
favour of the Tamil kammal, an ornament of much smaller 
size. Canter Visscher (who was Chaplain at Cochin in 
the eighteenth century) must have been much struck by 
the expenditure of the Nayar women on their dress, for 
he wrote ‘ there is not one of any fortune who does 
not own as many as twenty or thirty chests full of 
robes made of silver and other valuable materials, for 
it would be a disgrace in their case to wear the same 
dress two or three days in succession 

It is noted by Mr. Fawcett that “ the Venetian sequin, 
which probably first found its way to Malabar in the days 
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of Vasco da Gama and Albuquerque, is one of those corns 
which, having found favour with a people, is used per 
sistently in ornamentation long after it has passed out of 
currency So fond are the Malayalis of the sequin that to 
this day there is quite a large trade in imitations of the 
coin for purposes of ornament Such is the persistence 
of Its use that the trade extends to brass and even copper 
imitation of the sequins The former arc often seen to 
bear the legend ‘ Made in Austria. The Niyars wear 
none but the gold sequins The brass imitations are 
worn by the women of the inferior races If one asks the 
ordinary MalaySli. say a Niiyar, what persons arc repre 
sented on the sequin, one gets for answer that they arc 
RiVma and Slta beta cen them a cocoanut tree. 

In connection with the wearing of charms by Nlyars 
Mr Fawcett antes as follows "One individual (a 
Kinattil Niyar) wore tw o nngs made of an amalgamation 
of gold and copper called tambitk, on the ring finger of 
the nght hand for good luck Tambak nngs arc lucky 
nngs It is a good thing to trash the face w ith the hand, 
on irhich is a tambAk ring Another wore two rings of 
the pattern called trilOham (ht metals) on the nng finger 
of each hand Each of these was made during an eclipse 
Yet another w ore a sihcr nng as a \ ow, which was to be 
given up at the next festival at Kottiur, a famous festml 
In North Malabar The nght nostril of a Sudra NSyar 
wns sin vertically as if for the insertion of a jewel His 
mother mise-arried in her first pregnancy so, according 
to custom he the child of her second pregnancy, liad 
Ins nose sill Another wore a silver bangle He had a 
wound m hts arm winch was long in healing, so he made 
a vnw to the god at Tirupaii (m the North Arcot dls 
trict), that if Ins arm was healed lie would give up the 
ban/le at theTirupati temple 1 Ic intended to send the 
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bangle there by a inessengei . An Akattu Cliarna Nayar 
woic an amulet to keep off the spirit of a Brahman who 
died by drowning. Anoilier liad a silvei ring, on which 
a piece of a bristle from an elephant’s tail was arranged.” 

Tattooing is said by Mr. Subiamani Aiyar not to be 
favoured by North Travancore Nayars, and to be only 
practiced by Nayar women living to the south of Quilon. 
Certain accounts trace it to the invasion of Travancore 
by a Moghul Siidar in i6So A.D, In modern times it 
has become raie. The operation is performed by women 
of the Odda or Kurava caste before a girl reaches the 
twelfth ji-ear. 

Concerning the religious worship of the Nayars, Mr. 
Subramani Aiyar writes that “ Buchanan notes that the 
proper deity of the Nayars is Vishnu, though they wear 
the mark of Siva on theii foreheads By this is merely 
meant that they pay equal reverence to both Siva and 
Vishnu, being Smartas converted to the tenets of Sanka- 
rachaiya. Besides worshipping the higher Hindu deities, 
the Nayars also manifest their adoration for several 
minor ones, such as Matan, Utayam, Yakshi, Chattan, 
Chantakarnan, Murti, Maruta, and Arukula. Most of 
these have granite representations, or at least such 
emblems as a sword or a cane, and are provided with 
a local habitation. Besides these, persons who have met 
with accidental death, and girls who have died before 
their tali-tying ceremony, are specially worshipped 
under the designations of Kazhichchavu and Kannich- 
chavu. Magicians are held in some fear, and talismanic 
amulets are attached to the waist by members of both 
sexes. Kuttichattan, the mischievous imp of Malabar, 
is supposed to cause much misery. Various spirits 
are worshipped on the Tiruvonam day in the month of 
Avani (August-September), on the Uchcharam or 28th 
v-24 
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day of Makarom (January-February), and on some 
Tuesdays and Fndays Kolam tuUal Velan pravarti, 
Ayiramaniyam tullel, Chavuttu, Tda homam, and a host 
of other ceremonies are performed with a tnew to 
propitiate spirits and the assistance of the Kanij'ans 
and Velans is largely sought Serpents, too, whose 
images are located on the north western side of most 
gardens m Central and North Travancorc, receive a 
large share of adoration The sun is an object of 
universal worship Though the Gayatn cannot be 
studied, or the Sandhyavandanam of the Brahmans 
performed, an offering of water to the sun after a bath, 
to the accompaniment of some hjmn, is made bj almost 
every pious Nayar The Panchakshara is learnt from 
an Ilaj-atu and repeated dailj A large portion of the 
time of an old Niyar is spent in reading the Ramajama, 
Bhagasaita and Mahabharata, rendered into Malayahm 
by Tunchattu Eihuttachhan the greatest poet of the 
Malabar coast Man} places in Travancorc arc pointed 
out as the scene of memorable incidents in the Rlmajana 
and Mahabharata. There are many temples tanks, 
and mountains connected with R'imas march to the 
capital of Ras-ana Equall) important arc the singular 
feats said to ha\c been performed b) the fi\e Pmdavas 
during the time of their mndcrings m the jungles before 
the battle of Kurukshclra. Bhima cspeciall) has built 
temples raised up huge mountains and performed 
manj other giganuc tasks in the countiy There arc 
some aallagc temples owned cxclusncl) b) the NAjars 
where all the kankkars (villagers) assemble on special 
iKxastons. Aver) peculiar socio religious ceremonj per 
formed here is the kuttam. This is a sallagc council, 
held at the beginning of eserj month for the adminis 
tration of the communal affairs of the caste though at 
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the present day, a sumptuous feast at the cost of each 
villager in rotation, and partaken of by all assembled, 
and a small offering to the temple, are all that remains 
to commemorate it. Astrology is believed m, and some 
of its votaries are spoken of as Trikalagnas, or those 
who know the past, present, and future It is due 
to a curse of Siva on the science of his son, who made 
bold by Its means to predict even the future of his 
father, that occasional mistakes are said to occur in 
astrological calculations Sorcery and witchcraft are 
believed to be potent powers for evil. To make a 
person imbecile, to paralyse his limbs, to cause him 
to lavish all his wealth upon another, to make him deaf 
and dumb, and, if need be, even to make an end of him, 
are not supposed to be beyond the powers of the 
ordinary wizard. Next to wizardry and astrology, 
palmistry, omens, and the lizard science are generally 
believed in. In the category of good omens are placed 
the elephant, a pot full of water, sweetmeats, fruit, fish 
and flesh, images of gods, kings, a cow with its calf, 
married women, tied bullocks, gold lamps, ghee, milk, and 
so on Under the head of bad omens come the donkey, 
a broom, buffalo, untied bullock, barber, widow, patient, 
cat, washerman, etc. The worst of all omens is 
beyond question to allow a cat to cross one’s path. An 
odd number of Nayars, and an even number of Brahmans, 
are good omens, the reverse being particularly bad. 
On the Vinayaka-chaturthi day in the month of Avani, 
no man is permitted to look at the rising moon under 
penalty of incurring unmerited obloquy. 

“ The chief religious festival of the Nayars is Onam, 
which takes place in the last week of August, or first 
week of September It is a time of rejoicing and merri- 
ment. Father Paulinus, writing in the latter half of the 

V-24B 
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eighteenth century, observes that about the tenth of 
September the ram ceases in Malabar All nature 
seems then as if renovated , the flowers again shoot up, 
and the trees bloom In a word, this season is the 
same as that which Europeans call spnng The Onam 
festival IS said, therefore, to hate been instituted for the 
purpose of soliciting from the gods a happy and fruitful 
jear It continues for eight days, and dunng that time 
the Indians are accustomed to adorn their houses with 
flowers, and to daub them over with cow-dung, because 
tbe cow IS a sacred animal, dedicated to the Goddess 
Lakshmi, the Ceres of India On this occasion the) also 
put on new clothes, throw away all their old earthenware, 
and replace it by new Onam is, according to some, the 
annual celebration of the Malabar new year, which first 
began with Choraman Pcrumals departure for Mecca. 
But, with the majontj of orthodox Hindus it is the da) 
of the annual \ isit of Mahabah to his country, which he 
used to go\crn so wiscl) and well before his overthrow 
There is also a belief that it is Maha Vishnu who, on 
Onam da) pa)'s a \isit to this mundane universe, for the 
just and proper maintcrutncc of which he is spcciall) 
responsible In some North Malabar title-deeds and 
horoscopes, Mr Logan sa)s, the )car is taken as ending 
w iih the da) prevaous to Onam This fact, he notes, is 
quite reconcilcabic with the other explanation, which 
alleges that the commencement of the era coincides 
with I’criimals dcp.arture for Arabia, if it is assumed 
as IS not improbable that the daj on which he sailed 
was Tliiruv un-im di) on w Inch acknow Icdgmcnt of fcalt) 
shmi'd liav e been made Onim, it ma) Iw oliscrved is 
a coatraama of riiiruv&mim which is the asterism 
of the weoad dv) of the festival Throughout the 
fcMival bojsfroai five to fifteen )amrs of age go Out 
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early in the morning to gather flowers, of which the 
kadali is the most important. On their return, they sit 
in front of the tulasi (sacred basil) mandapam, make a 
carpet-like bed of the blossoms which they have collected, 
and place a clay image of Ganapati in the centre. A 
writer in the Calcutta Review describes how having 
set out at dawn to gather blossoms, the children return 
with their beautiful spoils by 9 or 10 a.m., and then the 
daily decoration begins The chief decoration consists 
of a carpet made out of the gathered blossoms, the 
smaller ones being used in their entirety, while the large 
flowers, and one or two varieties of foliage of different 
tints, are pinched up into little pieces to serve the 
decoiator’s purpose. This flower carpet is invariably 
made in the centre of the clean strip of yard in front 
of the neat house Often it is a beautiful work of 
art, accomplished with a delicate touch and a highly 
artistic sense of tone and blending. The carpet 
completed, a miniature pandal (booth), hung with little 
festoons, is erected over it, and at all hours of the day 
neighbours look in, to admire and criticise the beautiful 
handiwork ” 

“ Various field sports, of which foot-ball is the chief, 
are indulged in during the Onam festival. To quote 
Paulinus once more, the men, particularly those who 
are young, form themselves into parties, and shoot at 
each other with arrows. These arrows are blunted, but 
exceedingly strong, and are discharged with such force 
that a considerable number are generally wounded on 
both sides These games have a great likeness to the 
Ceraha and Juvenalia of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ” 


• January, 1899 
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In connection with bows and arrows, Mr Fawcett 
wntes that “ I once witnessed a very interesting game 
called 6itu (giththu), played by the Nayars in the south 
em portion of Kurumbranad during the ten days 
preceding Onam There is a semi circular stop butt, 
about two feet in the highest part, the centre, and sloping 
to the ground at each side The players stand 25 to 
30 jards before the concate side of it, one side of the 
placers to the right, the other to the left There is no 
restriction of numbers as to sides Each player is armed 
with a little bow made of bamboo about 18 inches in 
length, and arrows, or what answer for arrows, these 
being no more than pieces of the midnb of the cocoanut 
palm leaf, roughl) broken off, lea\ mg a little bit of the 
end to take the place of the feather In the centre of the 
stop butt, on the ground, is placed the target, a piece of 
the heart of the plantain tree, about 3 inches m diameter, 
pointed at the top in which is stuck a small stick 
conscnicnt for lifting the cheppu, as the mark which is 
the immediate objcctitc of the plajers is called The) 
shoot indiscnminatcl) at the mark, and he who hits it 
(the little arrows shoot straight and stick in rcadilj) 
carries off all the arrows Ij ing on the ground Each side 
slritcs to secure all the arrows, and to depnte the other 
side of theirs — a sort of 'beggar mj neighbour He 
who hits the mark last takes all the arrows tliat is, he 
who hits It, and runs and touches the mark before anj 
one else hits it As I stood watching it happened 
sereral times that as manj as four arrows hit the mark, 
while the jouth who had hit first wws running the 25 
j-ards to touch the cheppu Before he could touch it ns 
man) as four other arrows had struck it and, of course, 
he who hit it last and touched the mark secured all the 
arrows for his s de The game is accompanied b) much 
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shouting, gesticulation and laughter. Those returning, 
after securing a large number of arrows, turned somer- 
saults, and expressed then joy in saltatory motions.” In 
a note on this game with bows and arrows in Kurum- 
branad, Mr. E. F Thomas writes that “ the players 
form themselves into two sides, which shoot alternately 
at the mark. Beside the mark stand representatives of 
the two sides. When the maik is hit by a member of 
either side, on his representative shouting ‘ Run, man,’ 
he runs up the lists. His object is to seize the mark 
before it is hit by any one belonging to the other side. If 
he can do this, his side takes all the arrows which have been 
shot, and are sticking in the stop-butt. If, on the other 
hand, the mark is hit by the other side before he reaches 
it, he may not seize the mark. A member of the other side 
runs up in his turn to seize the mark if possible before 
It IS hit again by the first side If he can do this, he 
takes out, not all the arrows, but only the two which are 
sticking in the mark. If, while number two is running, 
the mark is hit a third time, a member of the first side 
runs up, to seize the mark if possible. The rule is that 
one or three hits take all the arrows in the stop-butt, 
two or four onjy the arrows sticking in the mark. Great 
excitement is shown by all who take part in the game, 
which attracts a number of spectators. The game is 
played every fortnight by Nayars, Tiyans, Mappillas, and 
others. I am told that it is a very old one, and is dying 
out. I saw It at Naduvanur.” 

The Onam games in the south-east of Malabar, in 
the neighbourhood of Palghat, are said by Mr Fawcett 
to be of a rough character, " the tenants of certain jenmis 
(landlords) turning out each under their own leader, and 
engaging in sham fights, in which there is much rough 
play. Here, too, is to be seen a kind of boxing, which 
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would seem to be a relic of the days of the Roman 
pugiles using the cestus m combat The position taken 
up by tbe combatants is much the same as that of the 
pugiles. The Romans were famdiar with Malabar from 
about 30 B C to the decline of their power • We may 
safely assume that the 3 000 lbs, of pepper, which Alaric 
demanded as part of the ransom of Rome when he 
besieged the city in the fifth century, came from 
Malabar ’ Swinging on the uzhinjal, and danang to the 
accompaniment of merry songs, arc said to be charnc 
teristic amusements of the womankind dunng Onam 
festital, and, on the Patinaram Makam, or sixteenth day 
after Thiruvonam, This amusement is indulged in by 
both sexes It is noted by Mr Fawcett that “ the cloths 
given as Onam presents arc yellow, or some part of them 
IS >cllow There must be at least a jellow stripe or a 
small patch of jadlow in a comer, which suggests a relic 
of sun worship in a form more pronounced than that 
which obtains at present It is a haiacst festival, about 
the lime when the first crop of paddy (ncc) is haia ested ' 

Concerning another important festival in Malabar, 
the Thirutaithira, Mr T K Gopal Panikkar writes ns 
follows t Thiruvathira is one of the three great 
nat10n.1l occasions of Makab.ar It generally comes off 
in the Malajailam month of Dhanu (December or Janu 
aiy) on the daj called the Thiruvathira da) It is 
csscntiall) a fcstiml in which females arc almost cxclu 
SIS el) conccmctk and Lasts for but a single da) The 
impular conception of it is th.at it is in commemoration 
of the death of K imadcsan the Cupid of our national 
m)lholog) As recorded in the old PurAn-as KamadEvan 

Tlw^f*** C t~ cf I atrAft, H*. 
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was destroyed in the burning fire of the third eye of Siva, 
one of the chief members of our divine Trinity. Hence 
he is now supposed to have only an ideal or rather 
spiritual existence, and thus he exerts a powerful 
influence upon the lower passions of human nature. 
The memory of this unhappy tragedy is still kept 
alive among us, particularly the female section, by 
means of the annual celebration of this important 
festival; About a week before the day, the festival 
practically opens. At about four in the morning, every 
young female of Nair families with pretensions to 
decency gets out of bed, and takes her bath in a 
tank. Usually a fairly large number of these young 
ladies collect at the tank for the purpose. Then all, or 
almost all of them, plunge in the water, and begin to 
take part in the singing that is presently to follow One 
of them then leads off by means of a peculiar rhythmic 
song, chiefly pertaining to Cupid This singing is simul- 
taneously accompanied by a curious sound produced 
with her hand on the water. The palm of the left hand 
is closed, an,d kept immediately underneath the surface 
of the water. Then the palm of the other is forcibly 
brought down in a slanting direction, and struck against 
its surface, so that the water is completely ruffled, and is 
splashed in all directions, producing a loud deep noise. 
This process is continuously prolonged, together with 
the singing One stanza is now over along with the 
sound, and then the leader stops awhile for the others to 
follow' in her wake This being likewise over, she caps 
her first stanza with another, at the same time beating 
on the water, and so on until the conclusion of the song 
All of them make a long pause, and then begin another. 
The process goes on until the peep of dawn, w’hen 
they rub themselves diy% and come home to dress 
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themscKes in the neatest and grandest possible attire. 
They also darken the fringes of their eyelids with a 
sticky preparation of soot mixed up with a little oil or 
ghee, and sometimes with a superficial coating of 
antimony powder The) also wear white, black, or red 
marks down the middle of their foreheads They also 
chew betel and thus redden their mouths and lips 
They then proceed to the enjo)ment of another 
prominent item of pleasure, mi , swinging to and fro on 
uhat IS usually knoivn as an uzhinjal, or swing made 
of bamboo On the festival da), after the morning bath 
IS 01 or, they take a light meal, and in the noon the 
famil) dinner is loraciously attacked the essential and 
almost unit crsal ingredients being ordinar) npc plantain 
fruits and a delicious preparation of arrowroot powder 
purified and mixed ii ith jaggcr) (crude sugar) or sugar, 
and also cocoanut Then, till cixning, dancing and 
mcrr) making arc ceaselessly indulged in The husband 
population arc incxcusabl) required to be present in the 
wiles houses before eicning ns they arc bound to do on 
the Onam and Vishu occasions Tailurc to do this is 
looked upon as a step or rather the first step, on the 
part of the defaulting husband towards a final separa 
tion or diiorce from the wife Despite the rigour of 
the bleak December season during which the fcstinl 
commonl) falls heightened inciitabl) b) the constant 
blowing of the cold cast wind upon their moistened 
frames these lust) maidens dcnic considerable pleasure 
from their carl) baths and their frolics in the water 
Tlic biting cold of the season which makes their persons 
shiver and quiver, becomes to them in the midst of all 
their cc-tatic frolics an additional source of pleasure 
The two Items de cribed above vir the swinging nnd 
l>eatin„ of th>- water have each their own distinctive 
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significance. The former typifies the attempt which 
these . maidens make m order to hang themselves on 
these instruments, and destroy their lives in consequence 
of the lamented demise of their sexual deity Kamadevan. 
The beating on the water symbolises their beating their 
chests m expression of their deep-felt sorrow caused by 
their Cupid’s death.” 

Yet another important festival, Vishu, is thus 
described by Mr. Gopal Panikkar. “ Vishu, like the 
Onam and Thiruvathira festivals, is a remarkable event 
among us. Its duration is limited to one day. The ist 
of Metam (some day in April) is the unchangeable day, 
on which it falls It is practically the astronomical new 
year s day. This was one of the periods when, in olden 
days, the subjects of ruling princes or authorities m 
Malabar, under whom their lots were cast, were expected 
to bring their new year’s offerings to such princes. 
Failure to comply with the customary and time- 
consecrated demands was visited with royal displeasure, 
resulting in manifold varieties of oppression. The 
British Government, finding this was a great burden, 
pressing rather heavily upon the people, obtained as 
far back as 1790 a binding promise from those Native 
Princes that such exactions of presents from the people 
should be discontinued thereafter Consequently the 
festival is now shorn of much of its ancient sanctity and 
splendour But suggestive survivals of the same are 
still to be found in the presents, which tenants and 
dependents bring to leading families on the day previous 
to the Vishu Being the commencement of a new year, 
native superstition surrounds it with a peculiar solemn 
importance It is believed that a man’s whole prosperity 
in life depends upon the nature, auspicious or otherwise, 
of the first things that he happens to fix his eyes upon 
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on this particular morning According to Nair, and 
even general Hindu mjthology, there are certain objects 
which possess an inherent inauspicious character For 
instance, ashes, firewood, oil, and a lot of similar 
objects are inauspicious ones, which will render him who 
chances to notice them first fare badly in life for the 
whole j ear, and their obnoxious effects will be removed 
only on his seeing holy things such as reigning princes, 
oxen cows gold, and such like, on the morning of the 
next new year The effects of the sight of these various 
materials are said to apply even to the attainment of 
objects by a man starting on a special errand, who 
happens for the first time to look at them after starting 
However, with this view, almost every family religiously 
takes care to prepare the most sightworthy objects on 
the new year morning Therefore on the previous 
night they prepare what is known as a kani A small 
circular bell metal vessel is taken, and some holy objects 
arc systematically arranged inside it A grandha or old 
book made of palmyra leaves, a gold ornament, a new 
washed cloth some unprofitably gay flowers of the 
konna tree {Cassia Ftsiti/a) a measure of rice, a so-called 
looking glass made of bell metal, and a few other things, 
arc all tastefully arranged in the vessel and placed m 
a prominent room inside the house. On either side 
of this vessel two brass or bell metal lamps, fillctl 
with cocoanut oil clear as diamond sparks arc kept 
burning and a small plank of wood, or some other 
5C.at IV placevl in front of it At about 5 o clock in the 
morning of the dav some one who has got up fir-t 
wnfev up the inmates both male and female of the 
hou.e and t ikev them blindfolded so that they may 
not gaic at anyahtng else to the scat near the kani The 
members arc cated one after another, in the scat and 
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are then, and not till then, asked to open their eyes, and 
carefully look at the kani. Then each is made to look 
at some venerable member of the house, or sometimes 
a stranger even. This over, the little playful urchins 
of the house begin to fire small crackers, which they 
have bought and stored for the occasion. The kani 
is then taken round the place from house to house for 
the benefit of the poor families, which cannot afford to 
prepare such a costly adornment. With the close of the 
noise of the crackers, the morning breaks, and prepa- 
rations are begun for the morning meal This meal is 
in some paits confined to rice kanji (gruel) with a grand 
appendage of other eatable substances, and in others to 
ordinary rice and its accompaniments, but m either case 
on a grand scale. Immediately the day dawns, the heads 
of the families give to almost all the junior members and 
servants of the household, and to wives and children, 
money presents to serve as their pocket-money. In the 
more numerically large families, similar presents are 
also made by the heads of particular branches of the 
same family to their juniors, children, wives and servants. 
One other item connected with the festival deserves 
mention. On the evening of the previous day, about 
four or five o’clock, most well-to-do families distribute 
paddy or rice, as the case may be, in varying quantities, 
and some other accessories to the family workmen, 
whether they live on the family estates or not. In 
return for this, these labourers bring with them for 
presentation the fruits of their own labours, such as 
vegetables of divers sorts, cocoanut oil, jaggery, plan- 
tains, pumpkins, cucumbeis, brinjals (fruit of Solanum 
Melongena), etc., according as their respective circum- 
stances permit With the close of the midday meal 
the festival practically concludes In some families, after 
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the meal is over, dancing and games of vanous kinds 
are carried on, which contribute to the enhancement of 
the pleasantries inadcntal to the festival As on other 
prominent occasions card playing and other games are 
also resorted to 

On the subject of religion, Mr Fawcett writes as 
follows "No Nftyar, unless one utterly degraded by 
the exigencies of a Government office, would eat his 
food without hatnng bathed and changed his cloth It 
is a rule seldom broken that every Nayar goes to the 
temple to pray at least once a day after having bathed , 
generally twice a day The mere approach anywhere 
near his vicinity of a Chcruman, a Pulayan, or any 
infcnor being, even a Tiyan, as he walks to his house 
from the temple cleansed m body and mind his marks 
newly set on his forehead mth sandal wood paste, is 
pollution, and he must turn and bathe again ere he 
can enter his house and cat Buchanan tells us that in 
his time, about a century ago, the man of inferior caste 
thus approaching a Nfiyar would be cut dorni instantly 
with a sword there would be no words Now that 
the people of Indua arc incom cnicnccd with an Arms 
Art which inhibits sword play of this kind, and with a 
law system under which high and low arc rated alike, 
the Nayar has to content himself with an imperious 
grunt like shout for the way to be cleared for him 
as he stalks on impcrturbcd 11 is arrogance is not 
diminished, but he cannot now show it in quite the 
same way 

1 will attempt a description of the ceremonial 
ob-^rvej at the 1’ish.iri kJlxu — the Pishiri temple near 
QuiUndy on the coaM 15 miles north of Calicut, where 
Uhl avati IS supjxeinl m \aguc legend to base shun 
an Asura or giganite ogre m commemoration of which 
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event the festival is held yearly to Bhagavati and her 
followers. The festival lasts for seven days. When I 
visited it in 1895, the last day was on the 31st of March. 
Before daybreak of the first day, the ordinaiy- temple 
priest, a Mussad, will leave the temple after having 
swept it and made it clean , and (also before daybreak) 
five Nambutiris will enter it, bearing with them sudhi 
kalasam. The kalasam is on this occasion made of the 
five products of the cow (panchagavyam), together with 
some water, a few leaves of the banyan tree, and darbhct 
grass, .all in one vessel Before being brought to the 
temple, mantrams or magic verses will have been said 
over It. The contents of the vessel are sprinkled all 
about the temple, and a little is put m the well, thus 
purifying the temple and the well. The Nambutiris 
will then perform the usual morning worship, and, either 
immediately after it or very soon afterwards, they leave 
the temple, and the Mussad returns and resumes his 
office. The temple belongs to four taravads, and no 
sooner has it been purified than the Karanavans of 
these four taravads, virtually the joint-owners of the 
temple (known as Uralas) present to the temple servant 
(Pisharodi) the silver flag of the temple, which has been 
in the custody of one of them since the last festival. 
The Pisharodi receives it, and hoists it m front of the 
temple (to the east), thus signifying that the festival has 
begun. While this is being done, emphasis and grandeur 
is given to the occasion by the firing off of miniature 
mortars such as are common at all South Indian festivals. 
After the flag is hoisted, there are hoisted all round the 
temple small flags of coloured cloth For the next 
few days there is nothing particular to be done beyond 
the procession morning, noon, and night , the image of 
Bhagavati being carried on an elephant to an orchestra 
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of drums, and cannonade of the little mortars All those 
tv ho are present are supposed to be fed from the temple 
There is a large crowd On the morning of the fifth 
day, a man of the washerman (VannSn) caste will 
announce to the neighbours by beat of tom tom that 
there will be a procession of Bhagavati issuing from the 
gates of the temple, and passing round about Like all 
those who arc m any way connected with the temple, 
this man s office is hereditary, and he lives to a small 
ettent on the bounty of the temple, » r , he holds a little 
land on nominal terms from the temple property, in 
consideration for which he must fulfil certain require 
ments for the temple, as on occasions of festivals His 
office also invests him with certain rights in the com 
munity In the afternoon of the fifth day, the VannUn 
and a Manutan, the one following the other, bring two 
umbrellas to the temple , the former bringing one of 
cloth and the latter one of cadjan (palm leaves) I 
am not sure whether the cloth umbrella has been in 
the possession of the Vannln but thinh it has At all 
events when he brings it to the temple, it is inthorougli 
repair — a condition for which he is responsible. The 
cadyan umbrella is a new one Pollowing these two as 
they wall solemnly, each with his umbrella, is a large 
crowd There arc processions of Hhagaviti on the 
elephant enarcling the temple thrice in the morning, at 
noon, and at night Dirly on the sixth day, the head 
man of the Mukkuvans {fislicrmcn), who by virtue of 
his hc.adship 15 cillcil the Arayaii together with the 
hhclsmith and the goldsmith, comes to the temple 
fiillowcal liy a cmwal but accompanied by no orchrslra of 
drums io the Arayan is given half a saeV. of rice for 
himself an I hn folio jfcrs A silver umbrella lielonging 
to ilm temp'o n handed ovarr to him to l>n uani when 
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he comes to the temple again in the evening. To the 
blacksmith is given the temple sword. The goldsmith 
receives the silver umbrella from the Arayan, and 
executes any lepairs that may be needful, and, in like 
manner, the blacksmith looks to the sword In the 
afternoon, the headman of the Tiyans, called the Tandan, 
comes to the temple followed by two of his castemen 
carrying slung on a pole over their shoulders three 
bunches of young cocoanuts — an appropriate offering, the 
Tiyans being those whose ordinary profession is climb- 
ing the cocoanut palm, drawing the toddy, securing the 
cocoanuts, etc. This time there will be loud drumming, 
and a large crowd with the Tandan, and in front of him 
are men dancing, imitating sword play with sticks and 
shields, clanging the shields, pulling at bows as if Bring 
off imaginary arrows, 'the while shouting and yelling 
madly Then come the blacksmith and the goldsmith 
with the sword Following comes the Arayan with the 
silver umbrella to the accompaniment of very noisy 
drumming, in great state under a canopy of red cloth held 
lengthways by two men, one before, the other behind. 
The procession of Bhagavati continues throughout the 
night, and ceases at daybreak These six days of the 
festival are called Vilakku. A word about the drumming 
The number of instrumentalists increases as the festival 
goes on, and on the last day I counted fifty, all Nayars 
The instruments were the ordinary tom-tom, a skin 
stretched tight over one side of a circular wooden band, 
about ij feet in diameter and 2 or 3 inches m width, 
and the common long drum much narrower at the ends 
than in the middle , and there were (I think) a few of 
those narrow in the middle, something like an hour- 
o-Iass cut short at both ends They are beaten with 
curved drum-sticks, thicker at the end held in the hand. 
v-25 
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The accuracy with which they were played on, never a 
wrong note although the rhythm was changed per 
pctuall), was truly amazing And the crescendo and 
diminuendo, from a perfect fury of wildness to the 
gentlest pianissimo, was equally astonishing, especially 
uhen we consider the fact that there was no visible 
leader of this strange orchestra. Early on the set enth 
and last day, when the morning procession is over, there 
comes to the temple a man of the Pinan caste (umbrella 
makers and dev il-danccrs) He carries a small cadjan 
umbrella which he has made himself adorned all round 
the edges with a fringe of the young leaves of the 
cocoanut palm Hts approach is heralded and noised 
just as in the case of the others on the previous day 
The umbrella should have a long handle and, vv ith it in 
his hand, he performs a dance before the temple The 
temple IS situated wathin a hollow square enclosure 
which none in caste below the NHyar is permitted to 
enter To the north south, cast and west there is a 
level entrance into the hollow square, and beyond this 
entrance no man of inferior caste may go The Pinan 
receives about to lbs of raw rice for his performance 
In the afternoon a small crowd of Vettuvars come to 
the temple carrying with them swords and about ten 
small baskets made of cocoanut palm leaves containing 
salt These baskets arc carried slung on a |)olc The 
use of ‘-lit here is obscure * I remember a case of a 
N lyars house having been plundered the idol knocked 
down and s.alt put in the place where it should liavc 
5too»l The an was looked on as most insulting Tlic 
Vettuvans dance and shout in much cscitcment, cutting 
the r hsa Is with their o vn swords m their frenty Some 
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of them represent devils or some kind of inferior evil 
spirits, and dance madty under the influence of the 
spiiits which they lepresent. Then comes the Arayan 
as on the pievious day with his little procession, and 
lastl}* comes the blacksmith with the sword. The pro- 
cession in the evening is a great affair. Eight elephants, 
which kept line beautifully, took part in it when I wit- 
nessed it One of them, vei y handsomely caparisoned, 
had on its back a priest (Mussad) carrying a sword 
smothered m garlands of red flowers representing the 
goddess. The elephant bearing the priest is bedizened 
on the forehead with two golden discs, one on each 
side of the forehead, and over the centre of the forehead 
hangs a long golden ornament. These discs on the 
elephant’s foiehead aie common in Malabar in aflairs of 
ceremony. The Mappilla poets are veiy fond of com- 
paring a beautiful girl’s breasts to these cup-like discs 
The elephant bears other jewels, and over his back is a ' 
large canopy-like red cloth richly wrought Before the 
elephant walked a Nayar cairying in his right hand 
in front of him a sword of the kind called nandakam 
smeared with white (probably sandal) paste To its 
edge, at intervals of a few inches, are fastened tiny bells, 
so that, when it is shaken, there is a general jingle 
Just before the procession begins, there is something 
for the Tiyans to do Four men of this caste having 
with them pukalasams (flower kalasams), and five 
having jannakalasams, run along the west, north, and 
cast sides of the temple outside the enclosure, shouting 
ind making a noise more like the barking of dogs than 
inythmg else The kalasams contain arrack (liquor), 
which IS given to the temple to be used in the cere- 
monies Members of certain families only are allowed 
;o perform in this business, and for what they do each 
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man receives five edangShs of nee from the temple, and 
a small piece of the flesh of the goat which is sacrificed 
later These nine men eat only once a daj during the 
fesuval , they do no work, remaming quietly at home 
unless when at the temple , the) cannot approach any one 
of caste lower than their own , they cannot cohabit with 
women and they cannot see a woman in menstruation 
dunng these da)’s A crowd of Tiyans join more or 
less in this, rushing about and barking like dogs making 
1 hideous noise They too hate kalasams, and, when 
they are tired of rushing and barking they drink the 
arrack in them These men are always under a vow 
In doing what they do, they fulfil their tow for the 
benefit they hate already received from the goddess — 
cure from sickness as a rule To the west of the 
temple is a circular pit — it was called the fire pit but 
there was no fire m it — and this pit all the Tiy-an women 
of the neighbourhood circumambulate, passing from 
west round by north three times, holding on the head 
a pewter plate, on which arc a little rice, bits of plantain 
leaves and cocaanut, and a burning wick As each 
woman completes her third round, she stands for a 
moment at the western side facing cast, and throws the 
contents of the plate into the pit She then goes to the 
western gate of the enclosure, and puts down her plate 
for an instant while she makes profound salaam to the 
goddess ere going away Now the procession starts 
out from the temple issuing from the northern gate, 
and for a moment confronts a being so strange that he 
demands de'cription Of the many familiar demons of 
ifin , Malay dis the two most intimate arc Kuttichchlttan 
and GuliLan who are supjHiscd to hate assisted K'lli 
(who IS scarcely the Kill of Ilrihmanism) in otercom 
in tl e Asuri. and on the occa'ion of this fc-tival these 
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demons dance before her. Gulikan is represented by 
the Vannan and Kuitichchattan by the Manutan who 
have been already mentioned, and who are under like 
restrictions with the nine Tiyans. I saw poor Gulikan 
being made up, the operation occupying five or six 
hours or more befoie his appearance. I asked who 
he was, and was told he was a devil. He looked mild 
enough, but then his make-up had just begun. He was 
lying flat on the ground close by the north-east entrance 
of the enclosure, where presently he was to dance, a man 
painting his face to make it hideous and frightful. This 
done, the hair was dressed ; large bangles were put 
on his arms, covering them almost completely from the 
shoulder to the wrist ; and his head and neck were 
swathed and decorated. A wooden platform arrange- 
ment, from which hung a red ornamented skirt, was 
fastened to his hips. There was fastened to his back 
an elongated Prince of Wales’ feathers arrangement, 
the top of which reached five feet above his head, and 
he was made to look like nothing human. Kuttich- 
chattan was treated in much the same manner. As the 
procession issues from the northern gate of the temple, 
where it is joined by the elephants, Gulikan stands 
in the northern entrance of the enclosure (which he 
cannot enter), facing it, and a halt is made for three 
minutes, while Gulikan dances The poor old man who 
represented this fearful being, grotesquely terrible in his 
wonderful metamorphosis, must have been extremely 
glad when his dance was concluded, for the mere weight 
and uncomfortable arrangement of his paraphernalia 
must have been extremely exhausting It was with 
difficulty that he could move at all, let alone dance 
The procession passes round by east, where, at the 
entrance of the enclosure, Kuttichchattan gives his 
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dance, round by south to the westward, and, leaving 
the enclosure, proceeds to a certain banyan tree, under 
which IS a high raised platform built up with earth 
and stones Preceding the procession at a distance of 
fiftj jards arc the nine men of the Tiyan caste men 
tinned already, carr) mg kalasams on their heads and a 
crowd of women of the same caste, each one carrying 
a pewter plate, larger than the plates used when encir 
cling the fire pit, on which arc rice, etc., and the burning 
tvick as before. The plate and its contents arc on 
this occasion, as well as before, called talapOli I could 
not make out that anjahing in particular is done at the 
banyan tree, and the procession soon returns to the 
temple, the nine men and the Tij^n women following, 
carrying thetr kalasams and takapOk On the way, a 
number of cocks arc given in sacnficc by people under a 
\ow In the procession arc a number of dc\ il-danccrs 
garlanded with white flowers of the pagoda tree mixed 
with red, jumping gesticulating and shouting in an 
avenue of the crowd in front of the elephant bearing the 
sword. The person under a vow holds the cock towards 
one of these dev il-dnnccrs, who never ceasing his gyra 
tions and contortions presently sciics ns head, wrings 
It off, and flings it high in the air The vows which 
arc fulfilled by this rude decapitation of cocks have been 
made in order to bnng about cure for some ailment 
Phe procession passes through the temple yard from west 
to cast and proceeds lialf a mile to a banyan tree under 
which hi c the other there is a high raised platform 
U hen pasMOj by the temple the Tiyan women empty the 
contents of ilicir phtc- in the fire pit as before, and the 
nine men h-aml over the arrack in thetr l.nla ams to 
the temple ervants, \jci me note here the curious dis 
tribe ion of the rice which is hcayicd in the fire pit 
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Two-ihirds of il go to the four Tiyans who earned the 
pukalasams, and one-third to the five who caiiied the 
jannakalasains. Rctuining to the piocession, we find 
it at the raised platform to the east of the temple. ^On 
this platfoim have been placed ah eady an ordinary bam- 
boo quart-like measure of paddy (unhusked rice), and 
one of nee, each covered with a plantain leaf. The princi- 
pal dcvil-dancei takes a handful of rice and paddy, and 
dings it all around, 'flic piocession then visits in turn the 
gates of the gardens of the four owners of the temple. 
At each is a measuic of rice and a measure of paddy 
covcicd with plantain leaves, with a small lamp or 
burning wick beside them, and the devil-dancer throws 
a handful tonards the house. The procession then finds 
Its way to a tree to the west, under which, on the 
platfoim, IS now a measure of paddy and a lamp. Some 
Brahmans repeat mantrams, and the elephant, the priest 
on his back and the sword in his hand, all three are 
supposed to tremble violently. Up to this time the 
procession has moved leisurely at a very slow march. 
Now, starting suddenly, it proceeds at a run to the 
temple, where the piiest descends quickly from the 
elephant, and is taken inside the temple by the Mussad 
priests. He, who has been carrying the sword all this 
time, places it on the sill of the door of the room in which 
it is kept for worship, and prostrates before it. The 
sword then shakes itself for fifteen minutes, until the 
chief priest stays its agitation by sprinkling on it some 
tirtam fluid made sacred by having been used for anointing 
the image of the goddess This done, the chief amongst 

the devil-dancers will, with much internal tumult as well 
as outward convolutions, say in the way of oracle whether 
the devi has been pleased with the festival in her honour, 
or not. As he pronounces this oracular utterance, he falls 
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in a sort of swoon, and etcryone, excepting only the 
priests and temple sert'ants, leaves the place as quickly 
as possible The sheds which have been erected for 
temporary habitation around the temple will be quickly 
demolished, and search wall be made round about to 
make sure that no one remains near while the m) stic nte 
of sacnfice is about to be done. When the whole place 
has been cleared, the four owners of the temple, who 
ha\c staged, hand o\er each a goat with a rope tied 
round its neck to the chief priest and, as soon as they 
hate done so the) depart There will remain now in the 
temple three Mussads, one drummer (Maraj-ar), and two 
temple servants The reason for all this sccrccj seems 
to he in objection to let it be known gencrall) that any 
sacrifice is done. I was told again and again that there 
tvas no such thing It is a mj stic secret The Mussad 
priests repent mantrams otcr the gants for nn hour ns a 
prclimmar) to the sacnfice. Then the chief priest dons 
n red silk cloth, and takes m his hand a chopper like 
sword in shape something like a small bill hook w hile 
the goals arc taken to a certain room w ithin the temple 
This room is rather a passage than a room, as there arc 
to It but two mils running north and south. The goats 
art made to stand in turn m the middle of this room, 
facing to the south The chief priest stands to the cast 
of the goat, facing west as he cuts off us head with the 
choiipcr He neicr cc.ascs his mantrams, and the goats 
never Ihnch — the effect of the mantrams Several cocks 
arc then •vicnficcd in the same place and over the 
c.irc.1 ev of goals and cocf s there is sprmi Icvl charcoal 
[Hiivdcr mined m water (karulta gurusi) and saffron 
(turmeric) pmvdcr and lime water (chukinn t gurusi) the 
dovv id mantrams never ccvsin, the while The three 
MOi jdi o ilj tee the t-tcrifcc — a part of the rue which 
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IS supremely secret. Equally so is that which follows. 
The caicass of one goat will be taken out of the temple 
by the northern door to the north side of the temple, 
and from this place one of the temple servants, who is 
blindfolded, drags it three times round the temple, the 
Mussads following closely, repeating their mantrams, the 
drummer in front beating his drum softly with his fingers. 
The drummer dare not look behind him, and does not know 
what is being done. After the third round, the drummer 
and the temple servant go away, and the three Mussads 
cook some of the flesh of the goats and one or two of 
the cocks (or a part of one) with rice. This rice, when 
cooked, is taken to the kavu (grove) to the north of the 
temple, and there the Mussads again ply their mantrams. 
As each mantram is ended, a handful of saffron (turmeric) 
powder is flung on the rice, and all the time the drummer, 
who by this time has returned, keeps up an obligato 
pianissimo with his drum, using his fingers He faces 
the north, and the priests face the south. Presently the 
priests run (not walk) once round the temple, carrying 
the cooked rice, and scattering it wide as they go, repeat- 
ing mantrams. They enter the temple, and remain 
within until daybreak No one can leave the temple 
until morning comes. Before daybreak, the temple is 
thoroughly swept and cleaned, and then the Mussads go 
out, and the five Nambutiris again enter before sunrise, 
and perform the ordinary worship thrice in the day, for 
this day only. The next morning, the Mussad priests 
return and resume their duties. Beyond noting that the 
Weirdness of the human tumult, busy in its religious 
effusion, is on the last night enhanced by fireworks, 
mere description of the scene of the festival will not be 
attempted, and such charming adjuncts of it as the 
gallery of pretty Nayar women looking on from the 
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garden fence at the seething procession in the lane below 
must be left to the imagination It will have been 
noticed that the Nambutins hold aloof from the festival , 
the) purify the temple before and after, but no more 
The importance attached to the various offices of those 
who arc attached to the temple by however slender 
a thread, was illustrated by a rather amusing squabble 
between two of the Mukkutans, an uncle and nephew, 
as to which of them should receive the silver umbrella 
from the temple and bear it to the house of the goldsmith 
to be repaired During the fcstnal one of them made a 
rapid joumc) to the Zamonn (about fifty miles distant), 
paid some fees, and established hunsclf as the senior who 
had the right to carry the umbrella. 

‘ An important local festival is that held near Palghat, 
in Not ember, m the little suburb KalpSti inhabited 
entirely by Pattar BrAhmans from the cast But it is not 
a true Malay Mi festival, and it suffices to mention its 
c.’cistcncc, for it m no way represents the religion of the 
N lyar The dragging of cars, on which arc placed the 
images of deities, common cvcryathcrc from the temple 
of Jagganath at Pun in Onssa to Cape Comorin, is quite 
unknowai in Malabar, excepting only at Kalputi which 
IS close to the eastern frontier of Malabar 

“ Near Chowgh.it (Ch-aa-agSt) about 30 miles to the 
southward of Calicut on the Uackwatcr, at a place called 
C.uruvayur is a aery imporiant temple the [)ro|>erty of 
the Zamonn yicldtngaacry luandsomc reaenue I aisticd 
the fc liaal on one occasion and purcluasc was made of 
a few oflcrtn; •. 'licit as arc made to the temple m satis 
fiction of anw —a aery rude rcprcscni ition of an infant 
in silver, a hand a Ir-,^ an ulcer a pair of eyes and most 
ciinojMfall a silver St rin, which represent- a man the 
y iver bjmbolu itioa of the offerin„ of self is male by 
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a silvei suing as long as the giver is tall. Goldsmiths 
workino- in silver and gold aie to be seen just outside the 
gate of the temple, ready to provide at a moment s notice 
the object any person intends to offer, in case he is not 
already in possession of his votive offering. 1 he subject 
of vows can be touched on but incidentally here. A vow 
is made by one desiring offspring, to have his hand or leg 
cured, to have an ulcer cured, to fulfil any desire what- 
soever, and he decides in solemn affirmation to himself 
to give a silver image of a child, a silver leg, and so on, 
in the event of his having fulfilment of his desire. 

“ A true Malayali festival is that held at Kottiyur in 
North Malabar, in the foiest at the foot of the Wynad 
hills rising 3,000 to 5,000 feet from the sides of the little 
glade where it is situated. It is held in July during the 
height of the monsoon rain. Though it is a festival for 
high and low, these do not mix at Kottiyur. The Nayars 
go first, and after a few days, the Nayars having done, 
the Tiyans, and so on. A curious feature of it is that the 
people going to attend it are distinctly rowdy, feeling 
that they have a right to abuse in the vilest and filthiest 
terms everyone they see on the way — perhaps a few days’ 
march. And not only do they abuse to their hearts’ 
content in their exuberant excitement, but they use 
personal violence to person and property all along the 
road. They return like lambs. At Kottiyur one sees 
a temple of Isvara, there called Perumal (or Perumal 
Isvara) by the people, a low thatched building forming 
a hollow square, in the centre of which is the shrine, 
which I was not permitted to see There were some 
Nambutin priests, who came out, and entered into 
conversation. The festival is not held at the temple, but 
in the forest about a quarter of a mile distant. This spot 
is deemed extremely sacred and dreadful. There was, 
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however, no objection to myself and my companions 
visiting It , we were simply begged not to go There 
were with us a NAimr and a Kunchchan, and the faces 
of these men, when we proceeded to wade through the 
little n\ cr, knee deep and about thirty yards wide, in 
order to reach the sacred spot, expressed anxious wonder 
The) dared not acompany us across. No one(e.xceptmg, 
of course, a Muhammadan) would go near the place, 
unless during the few days of the festival, when it was 
safe , at all other times any man going to the place is 
destroyed mstantl) Nothing on earth would have 
persuaded the Niyar or the Kurichchijan to cross that 
river Orpheus proceeding to find his Eurydice, Dantd 
about to enter the Inferno, had not embarked on so 
fearful a joumej About a hundred jerds beyond the 
stream, we came upon the sacred spot, a little glade in 
the forest In the centre of the glade is a circle of 
piled up stones, 12 feet m diameter In the middle of 
the pile of stones is a rude lingam Running cast from 
the circle of the lingam is a long shed, in the middle of 
which IS a long raised platform of bnck used npparcntlj 
as a place for cooking Around the lingam there were 
also thatched sheds in which the pcojilc had lodgcil 
during the festival I’llgnms going to this festival 
carry with them offerings of some kind Tiyanstakc 
young cocoanms Faery one who returns bnngs with 
him a swish made of split young leaves of the cocaanut 
jialni 

Of the Koitiyvir festival the following account is 
givain in the Garcttecr of Malab-ir "Tin Nambudiri 
pr:c.ts live in a little w-iystde temple at Ivottiyur hut 
the true shrine n a (ju-artcr of a mile aw"iy in the forest 
aero 1 one of the feeder strcims of the VnLir|i-attanant 
river lor e'even n oaths in the year the scene is 
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inconceivably desolate and dreaiy ; but during the month 
Edavam (May-June) upwards of 50,000 Nayars and 
Tiyans from all parts of Malabai throng the shrine for 
the twenty-eight days of the annual festival. During the 
rest of the year, the temple is given up to the revels of 
Siva and Parvati, and the impious Hindu who dares to 
intiude is consumed instantly to ashes. The two great 
ceremonies are the Neyyattam and the Elanirattam, the 
pouring of ghee (clarified butter) and the pouring of the 
milk of the green cocoanut. The former is performed 
by the Nayars, who attend the festival first, and the 
latter by Tiyans In May, all roads lead to Kottiyur, 
and towards the middle of the month the ghee pourers, 
as the Nayar pilgrims are called, who have spent the 
previous four weeks in fasting and purificatory rites, 
assemble in small shrines subordinate to the Kottiyur 
temple. Thence, clad in white, and bearing each 
upon his head a pot of ghee, they set forth in large 
bodies headed by a leader. At Manattana the pilgrims 
from all parts of Malabar meet, and thence to Kottiyur 
the procession is unbroken However long their jour- 
ney, the pilgrims must eat only once, and the more filthy 
their language, the more orthodox is their conduct. 
As many as five thousand pots of ghee are poured over 
the lingam every year. After the Neyyattam ceremony, 
the Nayars depart, and it is the turn of the Tiyans. 
Their preparations are similar to those of the Nayars, 
and their language en route is even more startling. 
Eruvatti near Kadirur is the place where most of them 
assemble for their pilgrimage, and their green cocoanuts 
are presented gratis by the country people as an offering 
to the temple. The Elanirattam ceremony begins at 
midnight, and the pilgrims heap up their cocoanuts in 
front of the shrine continuously till the evening of the 
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same daj Each Tiyan then marches thnce round the 
heap, and falls prostrate before the Imgam , and a certain 
Naj'ar sub-caste removes the husks preparatory to the 
spilling of the milk. The festival finally closes with a 
mysterious ceremony, m which ghee and mantrams play 
a great part, performed for tne days consecutively by 
the presiding Nambudiri, and Kottiyur is then deserted 
for another year 

" A shnne, Mr Fawcett continues, “ to which the 
Mahyalis, Nayars included resort is that of Subramania 
at Palm m the north west comer of the Madura district 
about a weeks march from the confines of Malabar near 
Palghat Not only arc vows paid to this shrine, but men, 
letting their hair grow for a year after their fathers 
death proceed to have it cut there The plate shows 
an ordinary Palm pilgrim The arrangement which he 
IS carrying is called a kavadi There arc two kinds of 
klivadi a milk kivadi containing milk, and a fish kRvadi 
containing fish in a pot The vow may be made in 
respea of cither each being appropriate to certain 
circumstances When the time comes near for the 
pilgrim to start for Palm he dresses in reddish orange 
cloths, shoulders his ksivadi and starts out Together 
with a man ringing a bell and perhaps one with a 
tomtom with ashes on liis face he assumes the r 61 c 
of a beggar The well to do arc inclined to reduce 
the beggar jicritKl to the minimum but a beggar every 
votary must be and as a beggar he goes to Palm in nil 
hiimblcne s and hiimili-ation and there he fulfils his 
vow leaves Ills klvadi and his hair, and n small sum of 
irnney fhou, h the individuals about to be noticed 
were not Nlyars tlwir ca es illu tratc very well the 
reh, lojs id'-a of tl e N i) ir is expressed under cemm 
ofCu~stan'e* hr b^ ween the Nlyari and these tiKrc 
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is in this respect little if any difference. It was tat Guru- 
vayurin November, 1895. On a hiRh raised platform 
undci a pcepul nce were a number of people under 
vows, bound for Palni. A boy of 14 had suffered as a 
child from epilepsy, and seven years ago bis father vowed 
on his behalf that, if he were cured, he would make the 
pilgrimage to Palm. H e w ore a string of beads round 
his neck, and a like string on his right arm. These 
were in some way connected with the vow. His head 
vas bent, and he sat motionless undei his kavadi, 
leaning on the bar, which, when he can led it, rested on 
his shoulder. He could not go to Palni until it w^as 
revealed to him in a dream when he w^as to start. He 
had w^aited for this dream seven years, subsisting on 
roots (yams, etc ), and milk — no rice. Now' he had 
had the long-lookcd-for dream, and w'as about to start. 
Another pilgrim was a man wcaiing an oval band of 
silver over the lowci portion of the forehead, almost 
covering his eyes , his tongue protruding beyond the 
teeth, and kept in position by a silver skewer through it 
The skew^er w'as put in the day before, and w'as to be 
left in for forty days. He had been fasting for tw'O yeais. 
He was much under the influence of his god, and 
whacking incessantly at a drum in delirious excitement. 
Several of the pilgrims had a handkerchief tied over 
the mouth, they being under a vow of silence One 
poor man wore the regular instrument of silence, the 
mouth-lock — a wide silver band ovei the mouth, and a 
skewer piercing both cheeks He sat patiently in a 
nice tent-like affair, about three feet high People fed 
him with milk, etc., and he made no effort to procui*e 
food, relying merely on what was given him. The use 
of the mouth-lock is common with the Nayars when 
they assume the pilgrim’s robes and set out for Palni , 
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and I ha\’C often seen many of them garbed and mouth 
locked, going off on a pilgrimage to that place, 
Pilgnms generally go m crowds under charge of a 
pncstly guide, one who, having made a certain number 
of journeys to the shnne, wears a peculiar sash and 
other gear They call themselves pujaris, and are quite 
OK fait mth all the ceremonial prior to the journey, as 
well as inth the C-xigenaes of the road As I stood 
there one of these pujaris stood up amidst the 
recumbent crowd He raised his hands towards the 
temple a little to the west and then spread out his 
hands as if mtoking a blessing on the people around 
him Tull of religious fenour he was (apparently at 
any rate) unconscious of all but the spiritual need of 
his flock 

" Brief mention must be made of the fcstnal held 
at Kodungallur near Cranganorc in the northernmost 
comer of the Cochin State as it possesses some strange 
fc.aturcs peculiar to Malabar and is much frequented 
by the NYyars. I have been disappointed m obtaining 
li.articulars of the fcstml, so make the follow ing excerpt 
from I ogan s Mamual of Malabar ‘ It takas the people 
in great crowds from their homes The whole country 
near the lines of march rings with the shouts ' Nada 
a Nada a" of the pilgrims to the favourite shrine Of 
what tales place when the pilgrims reach this spot per 
hap' the less said the Iicttcr In their passage up to 
the shrine the cry of Nada a Nadi a" (march march 
awny) is varied by terms of unmeasured abuse levelled 
at the goldeis (a Ilhigavati) of the shnne This abii 
live tinf uige IS upi>oseil to Ik- acceptable to her 
f)n arriv vl at the shnne they des-crite it in evrry 
f-ainval ’e oav iK-bevang that this too is arcej table 
tl ey tbfilU oars an! filth hoabn,' volVys of 
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opprobrium at her house. The chief of the fisherman 
caste, styled Kuli Muttatta Ai'ayan, has the privilege of 
being the first to begin the work of polluting the Bhoot 
or shrine. Into other particulars it is unnecessary 
to enter. Cocks are slaughtered and sacrificed. The 
worshipper gets flowers only, and no holy water after 
paying his vows. Instead of water, he proceeds outside 
and drinks arrack or toddy, which an attendant Nayar 
serves out All castes are free to go, including Tiyars 
and low caste people. The temple was originally only 
a Bhoot or holy tree with a platform. The image m 
the temple is said to have been introduced only of 
recent years.’ It is a pity Mr. Logan is so reticent. 
My information is that the headman of the Mukkuvans 
opens the festival by solemnly making a fecal deposit 
on the image. Here again there is the same strange 
union of everything that is filthy, abusive, foul and 
irreverent, with every mode of expressing the deepest 
religious feeling ” 

Of the cock festival at Cranganore, the following 
account is given by Mr T K Gopal Panikkar ^ in his 
interesting little book on Malabar and its folk “ In 
the midst of its native charms is situated a temple 
dedicated to Kali, the goddess who presides over the 
infectious diseases, cholera and small-pox She is a 
virgin goddess, whom no quantity of blood will satisfy 
The temple is an old-fashioned one, presenting no 
striking architectural peculiarities. The priestly classes 
attached to it are not, as usual, Brahmins, but a peculiar 
sect called Adigals, of whom there are but three families 
in the whole of Malabar. The Brahmins are purposely 
excluded from participation in the poojah ceremonies. 


♦ Malabar and its Folk, Madras, rgoo 

V-26 
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lest their extreme sanctity might increase the powers 
of the goddess to a dangerous extent. Poojahs are 
daily offered to her An annual festival known as the 
Dharani, connected with this goddess, plays a most 
important part in the religious history of Malabar It 
comes off m the Malaj’alam month of Meenam (about 
March or April) Pilgrimages undertaken to the temple 
on this occasion arc potent enough to safeguard the 
pilgnms, and their friends and relations, from the 
perilous attacks of cholera and small po\ Hence people 
resort thither annuall) by thousands from almost all 
parts of Malabar and the more north )ou go, the 
stronger will you find the hold which the goddess has 
upon the popular imagination The chief propitia 
lory offering on the occasion is the sacrifice of 
cocks In fa«, ever) family makes a point of under 
taking this sacred mission People arrange to start 
on It at an auspicious moment, on a fixed da) in 
snuall isolated bodies Preparations arc made for the 
joumc) Rice s-alt chillies, curr) stuffs, betel leases 
and nuts a little turmeric ponder and jieppcr and, 
aboic all a number of cocks form an almost com 
plctc paraphcm.aha of the pilgrimage These arc all 
gathered and prcseiacd in separate bundles inside a large 
bag When the appointed hour comes the) throw this 
Uag on their shoulders conceal their mone> in their 
girdles, and n ith a natii-c fashioned umbrella iti the one 
hand and a nalhmg stick in the other the) start each 
from his own hou,c to meet the brother pilgrims at 
tl c rendrnous Here a foreman is selected pricticall) 
h) common coawnt Then commences the locifi-rous 
iccitathm of that 'erii-s of oh ccnc s mgs and ballad’ 
«h ch charactcri ea tl c pdj nmage all alon^ I Im fare 
nan It n llat op^-i th- ball He i cau; ht up b) oih'-rs 
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in equally loud and profuse strains. This is continued 
right up till the beginning of their homeward jom-ney. 
Nobody whom they come across on the way can success- 
fully escape the coarse Billingsgate of these religious 
zealots. Even women are not spared. Perhaps it is in 
their case that the pilgrims wax all the more eloquently 
vulgar. A number of cock’s feathers are stuck or tied 
upon the tip of a stick, and with this as a wand they 
begin to dance and pipe in a set style, which is extremely 
revolting to every sense of decency. Some of the pilgrims 
walk all the distance to the temple, while others go by 
boat or othei conveyance ; but in neither case do they 
spare any passer-by. Hundreds of gallons of arrack and 
toddy are consumed during the festival. The pilgrims 
reach the temple in their dirty attire. The temple 
premises are crowded to overflowing. The worship of 
the goddess is then commenced. The offerings consist 
of the sacrifice of cocks at the temple altar, turmeric 
powder, but principally of pepper, as also some other 
objects of lesser importance A particular spot inside 
the temple is set apart for the distribution of what is 
called manjal prasadam (turmeric powder on which 
divine blessings have been invoked). The work of 
doling It out is done by young maidens, who are during 
the process subjected to ceaseless volleys of vile and 
vulgar abuse. Now, leaving out of account the minor 
ceremonies, we come to the principal one, viz., the 
sacrifice of cocks. The popular idea is that the greater 
the number of cocks sacrificed, the greater is the efficacy 
of the pilgrimage Hence men vie with one another in 
the number of cocks that they carry on the journey. 
The sacrifice is begun, and then there takes place a 
regular scramble for the sanctified spot reserved for this 
butchering ceremony. One man holds a cock by the 
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trunk, and another pulls out its neck by the head, and, in 
the Uvinkhng of an eye, by the intervention of a shar 
pened knife, the head is severed from the trunk The 
blood then gushes forth in forceful and continuous jets, 
and is poured on a piece of granite speciall) resened 
Then another is similarly slaughtered, and then as many 
as each of the pilgrims can bnng In no length of 
time the vhole of the temple j-ard is contorted into one 
homble expanse of blood rendenng it too slippeiy to be 
safcl) tvalkcd o\ cr I he piteous cries and death throes of 
the poor devoted creatures greatly intensify the horror of 
the scene. The stench emanating from the blood mixing 
with the nauseating smell of arrack renders the occasion 
all the more revolting One other higher and more 
acceptable kind of offering rcrjuircs more than a passing 
mention When a man is taken ill of an> infectious 
disease, his relations gcncrall) pra) to this goddess for 
his rccotcrj solcmnl) covenanting to perform what 
goes b) the name of a thulabharum ccrcmonj This 
consists m placing the patient in one of the scale pans 
of a huge balance and weighing him against gold or 
more gcncrallj pcjipcr (and sometimes other substances 
as well) deposited in the other scale p in Then this 
weight of the substance is offered to the goddess This 
IS to be performed right m front of the goddess in 
the temple jard The usual offenngs being over the 
hnmew ird journc) of the pilgrims is begun Though 
the festival IS called llharani jet all the pilgrims must 
vacate the temple on the da) prctious to the Illiaram 
da> 1 or fr im ileat da> onwards the temple doors ire 
dl 'hut iiji ird. for the next seven d ijs the whole pi ice 
IS t nen over to the wor't deprctlatinns of the counth s 
derm IS 11 cr whom this lilooil thirst) t oddrse Imhls 
si< ii No I 4~iin Ix-m s can afclj remain there le t 
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they might become a prey to these ravenous demons. 
In shoit, the Bhaiani day inaugurates a icign of tenor 
in the locality, lasting for these seven days Afterwards, 
all the dirt is removed The temple is cleansed and 
sanctified, and again left open to public worship. The 
pilgrims return, but not in the same manner in which 
they lepaired thither. During the backward journey, 
no obscene songs or expressions are indulged in. 
They are to come back quietly and calmly, without any 
kind of demonsti ations. They get back to their respec- 
tive homes, and distribute the sandals and other pujah 
substances to their relations and friends wdio have 
elected to remain at home; and the year’s pilgrimage 
is brought to a close.” 

“ The month Karkkatakam,” Mr Faw^cett writes, 
“ w'hen the Malayahs say the body is cool, is the time 
when, according to custom, the Nayar youths piactice 
physical exercises At Payoli in North Malabar, when 
I was there in 1895, the local instructor of athletics was 
a Paravan, a mason by caste. As he had the adjunct 
Kurup to his name, it took some time to discover the 
fact Teachers of his ilk are invariably of the Paravan 
caste, and, when they are believed to be properly 
accomplished, they are given the honorific Kurup. So 
carefully are things regulated that no other person was 
permitted to teach athletics within the amsham (a local 
area, a small county), and his womenfolk had privileges, 
they only being the midwives who could attend on the 
Nayar women of the amsham. His fee for a course 
of exercises for the month was ten rupees. He, and 
some of his pupils, gave an exhibition of their quality 
Besides bodily contortions and somersaults, practiced in 
a long low-roofed shed having a sandy floor, there is 
play with the following instruments . — watta , cheruvadi, 
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a short stick and a stick like a quarter staff called a 
sarirat'adi, or stick the length of one s body The watta 
IS held in the nght hand as a dagger , it is used to stab 
or strike and, in some ingenious v>aj , turn over an oppo 
nent The total length of the ti-atta is tuo feet, and of 
the chcrut-adi about three feet The latter is squared 
at the ends, and is but a short staff It is held in the 
nght hand a few inches from the end and is used for 
striking and guarding onlj The sanravadi is held at 
or near one end bj one or by both hands The distance 
between the hands is altered constant!), and so is the 
end of the stick, which is grasped now by one, now by 
another end b) cither hand, as occasion maj require , 
sometimes it is grasped in the middle The performance 
with these simple things was astonishing I should say 
the vratta and the chcruvadi represented swords, or 
rather that thc> were used for initiation or practice in 
swordmanship, when the N\yars were the militar) 
element in Malabar The opponents, who faced each 
other with the sarira%*adi or quarter staff, stood thirty 
feet apart and, as if under the same stimulus, each 
kicked one leg high m the nir, ga\c several lircl) 
bounds m the air held their staff horizontal!) m front 
with out stretched arms, came down slowl) on the 
haunches placed the staff on the ground, bent over, 
ind touched it with the forehead With a sudden 
liound the) were again on their feet ind after some 
prehmmar) pirouetting went for each other tooth tnd 
nail The sword pla) which one secs during festua: 
ccremimw such is a marriage or the like is done b) 
the hercdiur) retainers who fight imaj in-ar) foes and 
de-iro) and vanquish opponents with mucli contortion 
of bil) an 1 alwa) j indul, c m much of this prclimiivir) 
oiriiufc to tl ■-tr perfo ma"cc nicrc is a!Ba )3 b) 
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way of preliminary, a high, kick in the air, followed by 
squatting on the haunches, bounding high, turning, 
twisting, pirouetting, and all the time swinging the 
sword unceasingly above, below, behind the back, under 
the arm or legs, in ever so many impossible ways. 
Nayar shields aie made of wood, covered with leather, 
usually coloured bright red. Within the boss are some 
hard seeds, or metal balls loose in a small space, so. that 
there is a jingling sound like that of the small bells on 
the ankles of the dancer, when the shield is oscillated or 
shaken in the hand The swords are those which were 
used ordinarily for fighting. There are also swords of 
many patterns for processional and other purposes, more 
or less ornamented about the handle, and half way up 
the blade ” 

“The Nayars,” Mr N Subramani Aiyar writes, 
“have a distinct feudal organisation, and the division of 
their territories had an unmistakeable reference to it. 
The territorial unit was the desam, presided over by a 
Dasavazhi. A number of desams adjoining one another 
constituted a nadu, which was under the jurisdiction of 
a chieftain called the N aduvazhi Above the N aduvazhis 
was the Rajah, the highest suzerain m the country. In 
course of time, each nadu split itself up into a certain 
number of taras, over the affairs of which a Karanavan, 
or elder, presided. An assembly of these Karanavans 
constituted the six hundred — an old socio-military 
organisation of the Nayars in mediaeval times. These 
six hundred are referred to in two places in the second 
Syrian Christian document, which bears the date 925 
A.D. In a South Travancore inscription, dated 371 
M.E , the same organisation is referred to as Venat- 
tarunuru, or the six hundred of Venad, and one of 
their duties evidently related to the supervision of the 
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working of temples and charitable institutions connected 
thcrevnth. As Venad ivas divided into eighteen districts 
in ancient da)S, there might have been altogether 
eighteen six hundred in the country The Nuduvazhis 
possessed considerable authority in all social matters, 
and possessed enough lands to be cultivated by their 
Kudijains A feudal basis was laid for the whole organi 
sation Large numbers served as soldiers in times of 
war, and cultivated their lands when the country was 
quiet In modem times, none of them take to military 
Ecrvacc in Travancore except those emplojed as sepoys 
in the Na^-ar Brigade 

Concerning the organisation of the Nijatrs, Mr 
Logan writes that the) were, until the British occupied 
the countrj, the militia of the district (Malabar) This 
name implies that tho> were the 'leaders of the people 
Originall) the) seem to have been organised into six 
hundreds, and each six hundred seems to have had 
assigned to it the protection of all the people in a nJld 
or countiy The nad was in turn split up into taras, a 
Dravidian word signifying originally a foundation, the 
foundation of a house hence applied collective!) to a 
street, as in Tamil tcru in Tclugu teiaivu and in 
Ciiiarec and Tulu teravii The Uiri was the Nfqar 
territorial unit of organisation for civil purposes, and 
vv IS governed b) representatives of the caste, who were 
stylcil K iranavar or elders The six hundred was 
pioUah') compo cil exclusive!) of those Karanavar or 
el lets who were m ntime pins called MuHi)a5tans 
(chuf I u n) or ulh) i um (mexhators) or I'rimAnis 
(chief nil n) ml tlurc s/-em to Live liccn four families 
of il en to r ic'i I ir i th it the n.id mu t have origmall) 
i ta 1 ril tif oar hu« !rc<! ml fifi) t iras. This tar 1 orga 
lu-a i( a of tl-r pj,i ector caitc pU)a:d a mm im|Hjn.inl 
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part in the political history of the country, for it was 
the great bulwark against the tyranny and oppression 
of the Rajas. The evidence of the Honourable East 
India Company’s linguist (interpreter, agent) at Calicut, 
which appears in the diary of the Tellicherry Factory 
under date 28th May, 1746, deserves to be here repro- 
duced. He wrote as follows • ‘ These Nayars, being 
heads of the Calicut people, resemble the parliament, and 
do not obey the king’s dictates in all things, but chastise 
his ministers when they do unwarrantable acts.’ The 
parliament referred to must have been the kuttam 
(assembly) of the nad. The kuttam answered many 
purposes when combined action on the part of the 
community was necessary. The Nayars assembled in 
their kuttams whenever hunting, or war, or arbitration, 
or what not was in hand, and this organisation does not 
seem to have been confined to Malabar, for the koot 
organisation of the people of South Canara gave the 
British officers much trouble in 1832-33. In so far as 
Malabar was concerned, the system seems to have 
remained in an efficient state down to the time of the 
British occupation, and the power of the Rajas was 
strictly limited. Mr. Murdoch Brown, of Anjarakandi, 
who knew the country well, thus wrote to Mr. Francis 
Buchanan in the earliest years of the present (nineteenth) 
century regarding the despotic action of the Rajas when 
constituted, after the Mysorean conquest, the revenue 
agents of the Government of Haidar Ali ‘ By this new 
order of things, these latter (the Rajas) were vested 
with despotic authority over the other inhabitants, 
instead of the very limited prerogatives that they had 
enjoyed by the feudal system, under which they could 
neither exact revenue from the lands of their vassals, nor 
exercise any, direct authority in their districts.’ And 
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again, ' The Raja was no longer what he had been, 
the head of a feudal aristocracj with limited authoritj , 
but the all powerful deputy of a despotic pnnee, whose 
militar) force was always at his command to curb or 
chastise anj of the chieftains who were inclined to 
dispute or disobcj his mandates • From the earliest 
times therefore, down to the end of the eighteenth 
centurj the Najar tara and nad organization kept the 
country from oppression and t>Tann) on the part of the 
rulers and to this fact more than to an> other is due 
the comparatitc prospcrit) w hich the MalajUli country 
so long enjojed, and which made Caheut at one time 
the great emporium of trade between the East and 
the West But, besides protection the Na>ars had 
onginall) another most important function m the bod) 
politic Besides being protectors thc) were also 
supenisors or oicrsecrs a dut) which as a \ cry ancient 
deed icsltfics was st)lcd kinam — a Dratidian word 
denied from the icrb kfinuka (to sec etc) Parasu 
R itnan (so thc tradition preserved m thc Keralolpatti 
runs) separated thc N'i)ars into taras, and ordered that 
to them belonged the dut) of supcnasion (/»/ kan = 
thcc)e) thcc'ccculiie power (/</ kci = thc hand, as thc 
emblem of power) and thc gn mg of orders (/i/ kalpana, 
order, command) so as to prcicnt the rights from being 
curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse The Nii}ars 
were onginall) thc overseers or supervisors of thc 
reul md the) »ccm to havo been cmplo)cd in this eipa 
cit) as tl c tollettors of thc share of protlucc of the 
land o I, mall) reserved for Goicmmcnt purposes As 
rcmun-ritmti for thi' o-rvice and for tlwir other fime 
tioa as pro’cctfi s another share of the produce of the niil 

* ^ ' iiji e 1 I it.j* > 
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seems’Ito have been reserved specially for them. It 
would be well worth the study of persons acquainted 
with other districts of the Presidency to ascertain 
whether somewhat similar functions to these (protection 
and supervision) did not originally appertain to the 
Kavalgars of Tamil districts and the Kapus m the 
Telugu country, for both of these words seem to have 
come from the same root as the Malayalam kanam. 
And it is significant that the Tamil word now used for 
proprietorship in the soil is kani-yatchi, to which word 
the late Mr. F. W. Ellis in his paper on Mirasi Rights 
assigned a similar derivation.” 

The occupation of the Nayars is described by Mr N. 
Subramani Aiyar as “ comprising all kinds of worldly 
pursuits. So late as the end of the eighteenth century, 
there were with the then Maharaja of Travancore a 
hundred thousand soldiers, consisting of Nayars and 
Chovas, armed with arrows, spears, swords and battle- 
axes. The chief occupation of the Nayars is agriculture. 
Cultivation of a slipshod, time-honoured type is the 
forte of the Nayar, for which he has always found time 
from times of old, though engaged in other occupations 
as well. In the Velakali, a kind of mock fight, which 
is one of the items of the utasom programme in every 
important temple in Malabar, the dress worn by the 
Nayars is supposed to be their ancient military costume. 
Even now, among the Nayars who form the Maharaja’s 
own Brigade, agriculture, to which they are enabled to 
attend during all their off-duty days, goes largely to 
supplement their monthly pay. Various other occu- 
pations, all equally necessary for society, have been, 
according to the Keralavakasakrama, assigned to the 
Nayars, and would seem to have determined their original 
sub-divisions. They are domestic servants in Brahman 
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and Ksbatriya houses and temples, and deal m dairy 
produce, as well as being engaged m copper sheet 
roofing, tile making, potterv, palanquin bearing, and so 
on But these traditional occupations are fast ceasing 
under the ferment of a new citihsation In the matter 
of education, the Na)ar3 occupy a prominent position 
Almost every Niyar girl is sent to the village school 
to learn the three R s quite as much as a matter of 
course os the schooling of boys This constitutes a 
feature of Malabar life that makes it the most literate 
country in all India especially in respect of the female 
sex After RSmanujam Ezhuttachchan developed and 
enriched the Malayilam language numerous Asans or 
a illage teachers came into existence in different parts of 
Malabar After a preliminary study of Malay alam, such 
as desired higher t c Sanskrit education got disciplcd 
to an AmbaLav4si or a Sastri C\cn to-day the 
estimable desire to study Sanskrit is seen in some 
Nayar youths who hate readily availed themselves of 
the benefit of the local Sansknt college. In respect 
of English education the NAyars occupy a prominent 
position The facility afforded by the Goternment of 
Trivancorc for the study of English is being largely 
av-iiltd of by N'iy-irs and it is a matter descning to 
Ik: prominently recorded that m recent yeirs set era! 
NAynr girls have p isscil the Matriculation examination 
of the Unuersity of Madras 

It IS noicd in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that " the 
Nay irs as i ch's ire the liest educated and the most 
adv in n! of ilm commiinitie- m Malabar (excepting 
yr-tl It th* Balt ir Ilriliman who ire not strictly a 
Mil Oil in cli a) an! arc inicllectti illy the cqu-il of 
(he III ,)ni ina ( f ihe 1 Cici t M my of them leave 
r ca to tl c 111, 1 f t [Milts In Coscinncni an'l the ti tc 
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has supplied many of the leading members of the 
learned professions.” 

Nayi (dog). — An exogamous sept of Kuruba. 

Nayinar. — Nayinar, Nayanar, or Nainar, has been 
recorded as a section of Vellalas, who are thought to be 
descended from Jams who were converted to Hinduism, 
and as a title of Jams, Kaikolans, Pallis, and Udaiyans. 
Nayanikulam occurs as a synonym of Boya. The word 
Nayinar is the same as Nayaka, meaning lord or master, 
and the Saivite saints, being religious teachers, are so 
called, e,g., Sundara Mtirti Nayanar. 

Nayinda.— Recorded, in the Mysore Census Report, 
1901, as the name of a caste, which follows the hereditary 
occupation of barber, and also of agriculture “ They 
are,” it is there said, “ members of the village hierarchy. 
They are paid, like the Agasa (washerman), m kind for 
their services. They are also fiddlers, and have the 
exclusive right of wind instruments. They are known 
as Kelasiga or Hajam. They are both Saivires and 
Vaishnavites. A section of them wear the Imgam, and 
follow Lingayetism They are known as Silavanta. 
These people are largely in requisition at feasts, mar- 
riages, etc., when they form the music band.” Kelasi is 
the name of a Canarese barber caste, and Hajam is a 
Hindustani word for barber 

Nedungadi. — This name, denoting a settlement 
in Nedunganad m the Walluvanad taluk of Malabar, 
has been returned as a sub-caste of Nayars and 
Samantas. 

Nekkara,— A small class of washermen m South 
Canara. The women only are said to do the washing, 
while the men are employed as devil-dancers. 

'lile\\\k. 9 i{P/tyllantkus Embhca ). — An illam ofTiyan. 
Nellu (paddy, unhusked rice) — A gotra of Kurni. 
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Nemilk (peacock) — An cxogamous sept of BOya 
and Balya, 

N6rali [Engtnta Jamboland) — An exogamous sept 
of Gangadikara Holey'a, 

Nerati — Ncrati or Neravati is a sub division of 
KTipu 

N6se — An occupational term, meaning weater 
applied to several of the weaving castes, but more 
especially to the Kurms It is noted, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, that ‘in the inscriptions of R'ija 
R'ija the ChCla king about the beginning of the 
clc\cnth century the Paraiyan caste is called by its 
present name It had then two sub-di\ isions, Nesatai 
(the M eaters) and Ulatai (the ploughman) ” 

NCtpanivJlndlu (ncyyuta, to wcatc) — Recorded by 
the Ret J Cam • as a name for M ila w caters 

NcttikOtala.~ln a note on the NettikOtalas or 
NcththikOtalasi Mr C Hayatndana Rao ttTitcs that 
they correspond to the Kalladi Siddhans of the Tamil 
country The name means those ttho cut their fore 
heads They arc mendicants ttho beg from Gavara 
KOmatis, tthom they arc said to hate assisted in days of 
old by delay ing the progress of R'ija Vishnu Vnrdhana 
(Srr Kumati ) When their dues arc not promptly paid, 
they mal c cuts in their foreheads and other parts of the 
IxMly, and mate blood flow 

NCyigC — The silh and cotton hand loom w caters of 
tlic Mysore I’rotmcc arc in the Census Report, 1891, 
dnlt with collectively under the occupational name 
Ncti^e (wcuini,) which includes Bilimagga Dtvinga 
Khatri l’atti.„ar S de Saur^shtra (ratnullJVran) SCniga 
a"d r»r, ita 


• Is.- ts Mil 11 1 
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Neytikkar.— Weavers of coir (cocoanut fibre) mats 
in Malabai. 

Neyyala. — The Ncyyala arc a Tclugu fishing caste 
found chiefiy in Vizagapatam and Ganjam, for the follow- 
ing note on whom I am indebted to Mi. C. Hayavadana 
Rao. The name is derived fiom the Telugu nc^yalu, 
meaning fried rice or cholam (So 7 ‘glnnn vidgare), which 
is made by female members of the caste, especially during 
the harvest season, into balls with jaggciy (crude sugar) 
These are carried about the country by the men for sale 
to those engaged in reaping the ciop and others. As 
payment, they receive from the rcapeis a poition of the 
grain which they are cutting. A further occupation of 
the caste is fishing with konti vala, or koyyala vala 
nets supported on a row of bamboo sticks, which aie 
placed in shallow water, and dragged by two men 

The Naga (cobra.) is reverenced by the caste. A 
Brahman officiates at marriages, during which the 
sacred thread is woin. The remarriage of widows is 
permitted, provided that the woman has no children by 
her first husband Divorce is not allowed. The dead 
are burnt, and the chinna (little) and pedda rozu (big 
day) death ceremonies are observed. 

As a caste, the Neyyalas do not drink intoxicating 
liquor, and eat only in Brahman houses. Their usual 
title IS Ayya 

Neyye (clarified butter) — An occupational sub- 
division of Komati. 

Nila (blue). — An exogamous sept of Medara 

Nilagara (mdigo people) —The name of a class of 
dyers, who are, in the Mysore Census Report, 1901, 
included in the Kumbara or potter caste 

Nili (indigo) —An exogamous sept of Padma Sale 
and Togata, 
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Nirgantl —Recorded, m the Mysore and Coorg 
Gaictteer, as a regulator and distributor of water to 
irrigated lands. He is usually a Holeya by caste 

Nirpiisi (wearers of sacred ashes) — Recorded, at 
times of census, os a sub division of Pandya VellSlas. 
Nirpusi Vcllala is described, m the Gazetteer of the South 
Arcot distnct, as a name current m the South Arcot 
district meaning Vcllilas who put on holy ash, in 
reference to certain Jams, who formerly became Sanites, 
taking off their sacred threads, and putting holy ashes 
on their foreheads 

Nityad&su — Nitj-adasu or Nityulu moaning im- 
mortal slates IS a name bj which some Mala Dlsaris 
stjlc thcmseltcs 

Nodha —Recorded, m the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a ter) small caste of hill cultivators and 
earth norkers m the On) a countr) 

NOkkan —The NOkkans, who often go by the name 
of J'ldipillais (children of the caste), arc a class of 
mendicants who beg from members of the Palli caste 
The ttord Nhkkan is said to mean ‘he ttho looks 
The Nokkans make periodical tisiis to villages where 
Palhs live and receive from them a small fee in monc) 
rhc) attend at Palh marnages, and during processions 
carr) dago ((Kilcmporcs) bc.armg devices of Hamim'ln, 
ti, erv Agni etc which arc made at K'llahasti 

I hr Nfiklains claim fees from the I’allis because one 
of their ancestors hcli>rd them The legend runs ns 
follow' During the reign of a Palli king at Con;cc 
veram a car bearing the idol of the god skhkI still, 
and coil'd not lie moved A human sacrifice was 
c a ulrtnl nrer* \r) but no one would offer luni.clf 
as a viaim A Nukkan came forward and dlowial hi' 
on ) (U'lghirr who was prr, nanl to Ih- •Lacrificrd 
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Pleased ai his bchavioui, il\c Uinpf ordered U\ai the 
Pallis should ni future treat the Nokkans as their 
Jadipillais. Some Nokkans say that they wci c pi csented 
with coppci -giants, one of which is reputed to be in 
the possession of one Nokka Ramaswami of Miilavayal 
villaec in the Ponneri taluk of the Chingleput district. 

In the com sc of theii rounds, the Nokkans repeat the 
story of the origin of the Pallis, one veision of which runs 
as follows. I'wo Asuias, Vathapi and Enadha[)i, who 
were ruling at Ratnagiripatnam, obtained at the hands of 
Siva, by means of severe tapas (penance), the following 
boon. No child should die within theii dominions, and 
the Asuras should be invincible, and not meet their death 
at the hands of utcrinc-boin beings The De\^tas and 
others, unable to bear the tyianny of the Asuras, prayed 
to Brahma for rescue. He directed them to the Rishi 
Jambuvamuni, who was doing penance on the banks of 
the river Jumna This Rishi is said to have married a 
woman named Asendi, who was born from the cheeks of 
Parvati. Hearing the request of the Devatas, the Rishi 
lighted the sacred fire, and therefiom arose a being 
called Rudra Vanniyan, and forty other ivarriors, includ- 
ing Nilakanta, Gangabala, and Vajiabahu. The Pallis 
are descended from these fire-born heroes [See Palh.) 

Nokkans wear the sacred thread, and carry with 
them a big drum and a gourd pipe like that used by 
snake-charmers. 

Noliya , — A synonym used by Oriya castes for the 
Telugu Jalaris 

Nonaba. — A territorial sub-division of Vakkaliga, 
The name is derived from Nonambavadi, one of the 
former great divisions of the Tanjore country 

Nbttakaran,"~The office of village Nottakaran, or 
tester, has been abolished in modern times. It was 
v-27 
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generally held bj a goldsmith, whose duty was to test 
the rupees when the land revenue was being gathered 
in, and see that they were not counterfeit 

Nuchchu (broken ncc) — A g6tra of Kumi 
Nukala (coarse grain powder) — An exogamous 
sept of Padma Sale. 

Nulayan — In the Madras Census Report, 1901, 
ninct) SIX indmduals arc recorded as belonging to a 
small caste of Mala^'ilam fishermen and boatmen The 
Nulajansare found in Travancore, and acre relumed 
in the census of Malabar, as the two small British 
settlements of Anjengo and Tangachen in Travancore 
arc under the junsdiction of the Collector of Malabar 

Nfln6 (oil) — An occupational sub^lnision of 
KOmati 

Nunia (nuno salt) — A sub-dn ision of Odij-a. 

Nurankurup —An occupational name for Paras ans 
settled in Malabar, whose employment is that of lime 
burners (nuru lime) 

Nurblsh — Recorded, at the census 1901, as a 
s) nony m of Dudckula, A corruption of nurbaf (w cat mg) 

Nuwala (pmgclly i>csamu>n iniiiciim) — An exoga 
mous sept of Kamma and MCxlarx Gingclly seeds, from 
which an oil is extracted ‘form an essential article of 
certain religious ceremonies of the H indus and hat c there 
fore rcccitcd the names of homa dh'inya or the s,acrificial 
grim and jiitri tarpana or ihc gram that is offcretl ns an 
oblation to dccca'cdancc'tors {(/ C Diitt) During 
ih- death ceremonies of some Bnhmans libations of 
water mix-al with y mgclly '-cds called illoibaknm and i 
ball i f riar arc offered tlaily to two stone*" representing 
tlto 'pint of it I* deceased 

NyAyant (ju tee) — An exogamous sept of PuImA 
Rile 
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Occhan. — The Occhans are a class of temple priests, 
who usually officiate as pujaris at Pidari and other 
Amman (Grama Devata) temples. They are for the 
most part Saivites, but some belong to the Vadagalai or 
Tengalai Vaishnava sects. Some of the pujaris wear the 
sacred thread when within the temple. Their insignia 
are the udukkai, or hour-glass shaped drum, and the 
silambu, or hollow brass ring filled with bits of brass, 
which rattle when it is shaken. In the Chmgleput dis- 
trict, some Occhans act as dancing-masters to Devadasis, 
and are sometimes called Nattuvan 

The name Occhan is derived from the Tamil ochai, 
meaning sound, in reference to the usual mode of 
invoking the Grama Devatas (village deities) by beating 
on a drum and singing their praises. It has been 
suggested that Occhan is a contracted form of Uvacchan, 
which occurs in certain old inscriptions.'^ Of these, the 
oldest is dated Sakha 1180 (A.D 1258), and refers to 
the tax on Uvacchas. Another inscription, in which 
the same tax is referred to, is dated Sakha 1328 (A D. 
1406) In both these inscriptions, Uvacchan has been 
interpreted as referring to Jonakas, who are a class of 
Muhammadans. This is one of the meanings given 
by Winslow, f who also gives “a caste of drummers at 
temples, Occhan.” 

In the northern districts, the Occhans are divided 
into five sections, called Marayan, Pandi, Kandappan, 
Periya or Pallavarayan, and Pulavan. Marayan is also 
the name_of temple priests in Travancore, on whom 
the title Occhan is bestowed as a mark of royal favour 
by the Travancore sovereigns J The Occhans have 

♦ E Hultzsch South Indian Inscnptions, I 82, 108, 1890 
t Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary 
:j: Travancore Census Report, 1901 
V-27 B 
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many titles, eg, Archaka or Umai Archaka, Dcvar, 
Parasairan, Mudaltar, Vallabaraymn, Pusali, Pulavar and 
Kamban Of these, the last tivo are said to be denved 
from the Tamil epic poet Kamban, who is traditionally 
believed to hav c belonged to the Occhan caste There 
IS a legend that Kamban was on his waj to the 
residence of a king, when he heard an oil monger, who 
was dnving his bulls remonstrate with them, sajang 
“ Should j ou kick against each other because the poet 
Kamban like the Occhan he is hums his \crsc? On 
hcanng this Kamban approached the oil monger, and 
went with him to the king, to whom he reported that 
he had been insulted. order of the king the oil 
monger burst forth into terse, and explained how his 
bulls had taken fnght on hcanng Kamban s impromptu 
singing Kamban was grcatlj pleased with the poet 
oil monger, and begged the king to let him go with 
honours heaped on him 

In the southern districts more cspcciallj in Madura 
and Tinnctcll) it is usual for an Occhan to claim his 
paternal aunts daughter in marriage In the northern 
di'-tricts, a man ma) also mart} liis maternal uncles 
or sisters daughter Drihman Gurukkals ofriciatc at 
nearnages In ihcir puberty marriage, and death 
ceremonies the Occhans closely follow the Palhs or 
Vanmyans The dca-l arc burnt and BrAhmans olTiciatc 
at the funeral ceremonies 

Tlie t-a te IS an ory anisrd one, and there is ii'ieally 
a ht-vdmm cilled PcriyatlianaKirin at places where 
0 rN:cur 

Oda \Andlu (iKvitmcn) — A *i)non)m of n 
liilii" tn r in (i4nj4m and \ ctp mm Some pron 
hviiT 'itlopici! Oda IHlijJ i*b tlicir c^^tc 
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Odan.-^An occupational name of a class of Nayars, 
who are tile-makers. 

Odari.— The Odaris or Vodaris are Tulu-speaking 
potters in the South Canara district. Those who have 
abandoned the profession of potter call themselves 
Mulia, as also do some potters, and those who are 
employed as pujaris (priests) at bhuthasthanas (devil 
shrines). In many cases, the headman combines the 
duties of that office with those of pujari, and is called 
Mulia. Otherwise his title is Gurikara. 

The Canarese potters in South Canara, in making 
pots, use the ordinary wheel, which is rotated by means 
of a long stick The wheel of the Odaris is more prim- 
itive, consisting of a small disc, concave above, made of 
unburnt clay, fitting by means of a pebble pivot intp a 
pebble socket, which is rotated by hand. 

Like other Tulu castes, the Odaris worship bhuthas, 
but also reverence Venkataramana 

In their marriage ceremonial, the Odaris follow the 
Bant type At the betrothal, the headmen or fathers of 
the contracting couple exchange betel, and the party of 
the future bridegroom give a ring to the people of the 
bride-elect. The marriage rites are completed in a 
single day. A bench is placed within the marriage 
pandal (booth), and covered with clothes brought by the 
Madivali (washerman caste) The bridegroom is con- 
ducted thither by the bride’s brother, and, after going 
round three times, takes his seat. He is generally 
preceded by women carrying lights, rice and fruits 
before him The lamp is hung up, and the other 
articles are deposited on the ground One by one, the 
women throw a grain of nee, first over the lamp, and 
then a few grains over the head of the bridegroom. 
Then the barber comes, and, after throwing rice, shaves 
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the face of the bridegroom, using milk instead of water 
The bride is also shaved by a barber woman The pair 
arc decorated, and brought to the pandal, where those 
assembled throw rice over their heads, and make 
presents of money Their hands are then united by the 
headman, and the dhare water poured ov er them b) the 
maternal uncle of the bride. 

An interesting nte in connection with pregnancy is 
the presentation of a foul or two to the pregnant 
woman by her maternal uncle. The fouls arc tended 
uith great care and, if they lay eggs abundantly, it is a 
sign that the pregnant woman will be prolific 

The dead arc either buned or cremated If 
cremation is resorted to the final death ceremonies 
(bojja; must be celebrated on the clctenth or thirteenth 
day If the corp'e has been buried these ceremonies 
must not take place before the lapse of at least a month 
OddC —The Oddes or Voddas who arc commonly 
c.illcd Wudders arc summed up by Mr H A Stuart • 
as being the na\a ics of the country quarry mg stone, 
sinking uclls constructing tank bunds, and c.'tccutmg 
other kinds of earthuork more rapidly than any other 
class so th.ai they have got almost a monopoly of the 
trade They arc Iclugu people who came originally from 
Onssa whence their name Were they more temperate, 
they mi,.ht be in \ cry good circumstances but, as soon 
IS they have earned a sm-all sum, they strike work and 
hate a merry nulling in which all get much intoxicated 
md the carou x; continues a^ long as funds last They 
are \ cry ignorant not Item,' able even to calculate how 
mi, h work tli'-y luvc done and trusting altogether to 
th'-ir employers h mc-ity They arc an open licartctl 
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o-ood-natured lot, with loose moials, and no restrictions 
regarding food, but they arc proud, and will only eat in 
the houses of the higher castes, though most Sudras 
look down upon them. Polygamy and divorce are freely 
allowed to men, and women are only restricted from 
changing partners after having had eighteen. Even 
this limit is not set to the men.” 

Women who have had seven husbands are said to be 
much respected, and their blessing on a bridal pair is 
greatly praised. There is a common saying that a 
widow may mount the marriage dais seven times. 

In the Census Report, 1871, the Oddes are described 
as being “ the tank-diggers, well-sinkers, and road- 
makers of the country who live in detached settlements, 
building their huts in conical or bee-hive form, with 
only a low door of entrance. They work in gangs on 
contract, and eveiy one, except very old and very young, 
takes a share in the work. The women carry the earth 
in baskets, while the men use the pick and spade The 
babies are usually tied up in cloths, which are suspended, 
hammock fashion, from the boughs of trees. They are 
employed largely in the Public Works Department, and 
in the construction and maintenance of railways. They 
are rather a fine-looking race, and all that I have come 
across are Vaishnavites in theory, wearing the trident 
prominently on their foreheads, arms, and breasts The 
women are tall and straight. They eat every description 
of animal food, and especially pork and field-rats, and all 
drink spirituous liquors.” 

Of the Oddes, the following brief accounts are given 

in the Nellore, Coimbatore, and Madura Manuals • 

These people are the tank-diggers. 
They sometimes engage in the carrying trade, but 
beyond this, they only move about from place to place 
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as they have work The word Vodd6 or Odde is said 
to be a corruption of the Sansknt Odhra the name 
for the country now called Orissa, and the people are 
ordinarily supposed to have emigrated from the Unya 
country Besides Telugu, they are said to speak a 
peculiar dialect among themselves and, if this should 
turn out to be Unj-a the question might be regarded 
as settled The laborious occupation of the men tends 
to develop their muscles I have seen some very fine 
men among the tribe " 

Cotmbalorc — “Numerous, owing to the hard 
nature of the subsoil and the immense and increasing 
number of irrigation wells which demand the labour 
of strong men accustomed to the use of the crowbar, 
pick a,\(., and [lowdcr They arc black, strong and of 
good ph)Siquc, highlj jiatd, and h%c on strong meat and 
dnnk.' 

Madurn — " An itinerant caste of tank diggers and 
earth workers The) ire Tclugus ind arc supposed to 
lute come southward in the time of the Naj^akkans 
I’ossibl) Tirumala sent for them to dig out his great 
tcpiuf ulam and assist m raising gopuras Thej arc n 
strong hard working class but also drunken, gluttonous, 
and \iciou And but little faith can be placed m their 
mri-.t olemn promises. 1 he) will take advances from 
lealf a do en emplo)crs within a week and work for 
iioiit Ilf them if the) can possibl) help it 

In M) aire numbers of Oddes are now permanently 
a-tiTd in the outsf irts of large town where fiolh sexes 
find rmpli)ni'-nt as wcejicrs etc in conncctirm with 
aniMli in and con ervanc) Some Oddes ire, in the 
p c I ni 11111" ( 190 ) iaiipIo)td at the ^!) ore many me e 
nmr ITe tnls- is ofirn found conccrtin( with the 
tsoriclus Korimi md otliei predator) cUs am in 
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committing dacoities and robberies, and it has passed 
into a pi overb that they would rather bear any amount 
of bodily torture than confess or disclose the truth 
regarding the crimes attributed to them. Some Oddes 
have settled down as agiiculturists and contractors, and 
some are very prosperous. For example, there are a 
few Oddes near Kuppam in the North Arcot district, 
whose credit is so good that any nch merchant would 
advance them laige sums of money. A wealthy Odde, 
worth nearly a lakh of rupees, worried my assistant for 
half an anna, wherewith to pm chase some betel leaf. It 
is recorded by Bishop Whitehead,"' in the diary of a 
tour in the Nizam’s Dominions, that, at Khammamett, 
“ the Waddas who have become Christians have for some 
time past possessed land and cattle of their own, and 
are well-to-do people. One of the headmen, who was 
presented to me after service, said that he had So acres 
of land of his own.” 

Some of the timber work in the Nallamalai hills, in 
the Kurnool distiict, is done by Oddes, who fell trees, 
and keep bulls for dragging the timber out of the forests. 
Under the heading “ Uppara and Vadde Vandlu,” the 
Rev. J. Cain gives t the following account of the 
distribution of wages “The tank-diggers had been 
paid for their work, and, m apportioning the share of 
each labourer, a bitter dispute arose because one of the 
women had not received what she deemed her fair 
amount. On enquiry it turned out that she was in an 
interesting condition, and therefore could claim not only 
her own, but also a share for the expected child.” 

A legend is current to the effect that, long ago, the 
Oddes were ordered to dig a tank, to enable the Devatas 


* Madras Dioc. Magazine, April, 1908 
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and men to obtain trater This was done, and they 
demanded pajanent, which was made in the form of a 
pinch of the sacred ashes of Siva to each workman m 
lieu of monc) When the>'' reached home, the ashes 
turned into mono), but they were not satisfied with the 
amount, and clamoured for more. The god growing 
angr> , cursed them thus “ What you obtain in the forests 
b) digging shall be lost as soon as jou reach high 
ground Par\-ati taking pit> on them asked Siva to 
gi\c them Large sums of moncj Whereon Siva, hollow 
ing out a mensunng rod, filled it w ith ^atrShans (gold 
coins) and gate it to the maistry He also filled a large 
pumpkin with monc), and buried it m a field, where the 
Oddes were working The measuring rod was pawaied 
bj the maistr) for todd) The OddCs, notiang the 
raised mound caused b) the burning of the pumpkin, 
left It untouched to show the depth that thej had 
dug A buflalo which wns grazing in a field close b>, 
exposed the pumpkin which the Oddes, not suspecting 
its contents sold to a Komati 

Accoialing to another legend the Oddes were 
cmplojcd bj God who had rssumed a human form, and 
was bring amongst them On one occasion, God had 
to perform i certain ccrcmon) so he gave the Oddes an 
advance of three daj-s pa) and ordered them not to 
worr) him This the) faded to do and were accordingl) 
hid under a curse to remain poor for ever 

\ further legend is current imong the Oddes to the 
rIT'-et tleit when Sn i and I’arvati were walking one 
litre do uj-on thecirth thc\ got rcr) hot and thirst) 
riu- dni] Ilf I rr«,iiration which fell from Sn i were 
e' i" rl b) tun into a mm with t p ck and crow Kir, 
■n'l - il r fill n ftii-n i’irwiti tiirncil into a woman 
ci')ir, i bi kr T 1 c in m an J woman ijuicH) sunl 
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a well, wkh the coolmtr waleis of \\hich the god and 
goddess icficshcd themselves, atid in gialitudc piomiscd 
the laboureis ccitain gifts, the natuic of \\hich is not now 
known, but ncithci was satisfied, and both giumbled, 
which so incensed Siva that he cursed them, and vowed 
that they and their descendants should live by the sw^cat 
of their biows. 

Among the Oddes, the following sayings arc 
current • — 

The Oddes live wnth then huts on then heads 
{rc., low' huts), wnth light made fioin gathcied sticks, on 
thin conji (gruel), blessing those w^ho give, and cuismg 
those w'ho do not. 

Cobias have poison in theii fangs, and Oddes in 
their tongues. 

Though wealth accumulates like a mountain, it 
soon disappeais like mist. 

At recent times of census, the follown'ng occupa- 
tional sub-divisions weie leturned — Kalluoi Rati(stone- 
w^orkeis) and Mannu (eaith-w^orkers), Manti or Bailu 
(open space), between which there is said to be no 
intermarriage. The endogamous sub-di visions Nata- 
puram and Uiu (village men), Bidaiu (wandeiers), and 
Konga (territorial) were also returned. Beri was given 
as a sub-caste, and Odderazu as a synonym for the caste 
name. In Ganjam, Bolasi is said to be a sub-division of 
the Oddes. The caste titles are Nayakan and Boyan. 
The similarity of the latter word to Boer was fatal, for, at 
the time of my visit to the Oddes, the South African war 
was just over, and they were afraid that I was going to 
get them transported, to replace the Boers who had been 
exterminated Being afraid, too, of my evil eye, they 
refused to fire a new kiln of bricks for the new club 
chambers at Coimbatore until I had taken my departure. 
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It 13 noted m the Mysore Census Report, 1891, that 
" the caste divides itself into two mam branches the Kallu 
and Mannu Vaddas, between whom there is no social 
intercourse of an) kind, or intermarriage The former 
are stone workers and builders, and more robust than 
the latter and are i ery dexterous m moving large masses 
of stone b) rude and elementary mechanical appliances 
The) are hard) and capable of great exertion and 
endurance The Kallu Vaddas consider themselves 
superior to the Mannu Vaddas (earth diggers) Unlike 
the Kallu Vaddas, the Mannu Vaddas or Bailu Vaddas 
arc a nomadic tnbe, squatting wherever thc) can find 
an) large earthwork, such as deepening and repairing 
tanks, throwing up embankments, and thc like The) 
arc expert na\a ics turning out w ithin a given time more 
Icard work than an) other labouring class The Mannu 
Oddes cat rats porcupines and seal) ant caters or 
pangolins {Mams pentadaclyld) 

Of Lxogamous septs, the following may be cited — 


lUndoHu, rock. 

HochchoUu hain 1 

Clicniku, lugircanc 
I nanuli, bulTalu 
( inldili aic 
C impa, billet 
IdAoitu, bml <Iown 
Jambu (/* Jtxrr^J- 
Un j). 

Ko^u(1 buTo. n. 

‘'1" bi, 1 fUT 
‘'Hiiatfi A Ti-t nal 
Mi cf jlx, <f>* 


Sampan^j ( Muhtlia Cham 
pata) 

Thatichcuu, palm>ra lulm 
Handirj {^Ddidonixa viuipsa) 
DuN-ala, belonging lo god 
Donga, ihtcf 
Malic, lismtnc. 
l^anlbipiUo, pig-catchcr 
I ambilollu, killer 
Ujijiulholuvaru ulKirticr 
I ilatila, dill on which a 

puni 

Thappjia, drum. 


At the M) / rr c'-nw 1901 i few rctumeil ('fitrii 
-1 It .< arj^hini (tiirmnic) hiiwina ((lowers) honiia 
(t •»' 1) j-d jk 'untal I (ricc pi iin) 
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The women of the Vaddevandlu section of the tank- 
digger caste,” the Rev J. Cain writes,^' “only wear the 
glass bracelets on the left arm, as, in years gone by 
(according to their own account), a seller of these 
bracelets was one day persuading them to buy, and, ^ 
leaving the bracelets on their left arms, went away, 
promising to return with a fresh supply for their right 
arms. As yet he has not re-appeared.” But an old 
woman explained that they have to use their right arm 
when at work, and if they wore bangles on it, they would 
frequently get broken. 

In some places, tattooing on the forehead with a 
central vertical line, dots, etc , is universally practiced, 
because, according to the Odde, they should bear tattoo 
marks as a proof of their life on earth (bhulokam) when 
they die. Oddes, calling themselves Pachcha Botlu, are 
Itinerant tattooers m the Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari districts While engaged in performing the 
operation, they sing Telugu songs, to divert the attention 
of those who are being operated on 

The office of headman, who is known as Yejamanadu, 
Samayagadu, or Pedda (big) Boyadu, is hereditary, and 
disputes, which cannot be settled at a council meetino- 
are referred to a Bahja Desai Chetti, whose decision is 
final. In some cases, the headman is assisted by officers 
called Chinna (little) Boyadu, Sankuthi, and Banthari. 
An Odde, coming to a place where people are assembled 
with shoes on, is fined, and described as gurram ekki 
vachchmavu (having come on a horse) The Oddes are 
very particular about touching leather, and beating with 
shoes brings pollution. Both the beater and the person 
beaten have Co 'undergo a purificatory ceremony, and 


* Ind. Ant., V, 1876 
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piy a tine When in camp at Dimbhum, m the Coimba- 
tore district, I caught hold of a ladle to show my friend 
Dr Ruers what were the fragrant contents of a pot, in 
u hich an OddC n oman was cooking the evening meal 
On returning from a walk, we heard a great noise pro 
cecding from the Odde men u ho had meanwhile returned 
from work, and found the woman seated apart on a rock, 
and sobbing She had been excommunicated not because 
I touched the ladle, but because she had afterwards 
touched the pot After much irbitration, I paid up the 
necessary fine and she was rccenaid back into her caste 
When a girl reaches pubertj, she is confined in a 
special hut, in which a piece of iron margosa Icates 
(d/r/ta A:arlirachla) sticks of Str} chnot Nux jomtea, 
and the arka plant {Calotropts gii^aitlea) arc placed, to 
uard off ciil spirits For fear of these spirits she is not 
allowed to cat meal though eggs arc permitted On 
the seventh dat a fowl is killed wa\a:d m front of the 
girl and thrown awa) At the end of the period of 

pollution the hut is burnt down Sometimes when the 
girl bathes on the first da) a sicte is held o\a;r her head 
and water pourctl through it In some places on the 
eleventh da\ chicken broth mixed with arrack (liquor) 
IS administered in order to make the girls back and 
waist trong The hen from which the broth is made 
must lie a III ick one md she must ha\c laid eggs for 
thf first time The tlc'h is pi iced in a mortar, pounded 
to a jiiilji, an I haded with the addition of condiments 
an 1 fmall) thn arricl- 

11' h infint and adult marriages arc practiced The 
mawia c ccicnna) in its simplest form is according to 
Mr I h Mol'd) * no a tc'lioua one the linde and 
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bridegroom walking three times round a stake placed 
in the ground. In the more elaborate ritual, on the 
betrothal day, the bride-price, etc., are fixed, and an 
adjournment is made to the toddy shop The marriage 
rites are, as a rule, very simple, but, in some places, the 
Oddes have begun to imitate the marriage ceremonies 
of the Bahjas, On the third day, the contracting couple 
go in procession to a tank, where the bridegroom digs 
up some mud, and the bride carries three basketfuls 
thereof to a distance. The following story is narrated 
in connection with their marriage ceremonies. A certain 
king wanted an Odde to dig a tank, which was subse- 
quently called N idimamidi Koththacheruvu, and promised 
to pay him in varahalu (gold coins) When the work 
was completed, the Odde went to the king for his money, 
but the king had no measure for measuring out the coins. 
A person was sent to fetch one, and on his way met a 
shepherd, who had on his shoulders a small bamboo 
stick, which could easily be converted into a measure 
Taking this stick, he returned to the king, who measured 
out the coins, which fell short of the amount expected 
by the Oddes, who could not pay the debts, which they 
had contracted So they threw the money into the 
tank, saying “ Let the tank leak, and the land he fallow 
for ever ” All were crying on account of their misery 
and indebtedness. A Bahja, coming across them, took 
pity on them, and gave them half the amount required 
to discharge their debts After a time they wanted to 
marry, and men were sent to bring the bottu (marriage 
badge), milk-post, musicians, etc But they did not 
return, and the Balija suggested the employment of a 
pestle for the milk-post, a string of black beads for 
the bottu, and betel leaves and areca nuts instead of 
gold coins for the oil (bride-price). 
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The OddCs are m some places Vaishnavites, in others 
Saivites, but the) also n orship minor deities, such as 
Ellamma, Ankamma, etc , to whom goats and sheep are 
sacrificed, not with a sword or knife, but by piercing 
them with a spear or crowbar Writing at the com 
mcnccment of the nineteenth century, Buchanan states • 
that “ although the Woddaru pray to Vishnu and offer 
sacrifices to Manma, Gungama, Durgama, Putalima, and 
Mutialima, )ct the proper object of worship belonging 
to the caste is a goddess called Yellama, one of the 
dcstrojmg spirits The image is earned constantly 
\Mth their baggage and m her honour there is an 
annual fc,ast, which lasts three da)S On this occasion 
the) build a shed, under which thc) place the image, 
and one of the tnbo officiates ns pnest or pujSn For 
these three d,a)s offerings of brand), palm wmc, nee, and 
flowers arc made to the idol, and bloody sacnfiecs arc 
performed before the shed Thc Woddas abstain from 
eating the bodies of the animals sacrificed to their own 
dcit) but cat those which the) sacrifice to the other 
Saktis 

The dead arc gcncrall) buried B) some Oddes thc 
corpse IS earned to thc bunal ground wrapped up in n 
new cloth and carried in a dhubati (thick coarse cloth) 
b) four men On thc wa) to thc grave, thc corpse is 
1 lid on the ground, and rice thrown over its eyes. It is 
then washed and thc n imam (Vaishnavitc sect mark) 
paintcil or vabuthi (sacred ashes) smeared on thc fore 
hi*ail of a m in and kunkumam (cfilourcd powder) on 
th\t of a female I arth is throwai b) those asscmblctl 
into tim } rvvx b-forc it la filled in On thc Lirnain 
dliir ini di),or Iv da) of the death ceremonies tlm 
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nk or well outside the village, 
mud, to which cooked i ice, etc., 
’. cooked, and placed on an arka 
.’Wi offering to the crows. If a 

-•< y ^ 

the widower cuts through his 

3 widow is taken to the water’s 
now^ Her bangles are broken, 

tf 

pec by her brother. Water is then 
>'t'iree times through the wu’nnow. 
gofef home, and sits in a room with 
, no one till the follow-ing morning. 

oiie or more temples, and made 
'c6\v three times. The Oddes of 
ami] country, have elaborated both 
! ceremonies, and copy those of 
' But they do not call in the 
' purohit. 

i” \ ' 

^ilty of immorality, is said to have 
eaf’di from house to house, before 
the paste. 

it j ^ 

';on a leputed cure for snake 
was communicated to me by 
young boy, who belonged to a 
N ' . his hand into 

.a’^dobra bit him, and clung to his 
mg his hand out of the bush, 
was undoubtedly a cobra. I 
m a dying condition, when a 
that he would cure him. He 
wound, to which it stuck with- 
dipped a root into w^ater, and 
'' /3;om the shoulder downwards. 
^'^J^'bed, gradually became sensi- 
""h's could move, and the pill 
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dropped off The moist root was rubbed on to the boy s 
tongue and into the comer of the eye before commencing 
operations The man said that a used pill is quite 
efficacious, but should be well washed to get rid of the 
poison. In the manufacture of the pill, five leaves of 
a creeper are dried, and ground to powder The pill 
must be inserted for nine days bctncen the bark and 
cambium of a margosa tree (Mclta Azadtrachta) dunng 
the new moon, 'nhcn the sap ascends The creeper is 
Ttnospora cordtfolia (gul bcl) and the roots are appa- 
rcntlj those of the same climbing shrub There is a 
widespread belief that gul bel growing on a margosa 
tree is more efficacious as a medicine than that uhich is 
found on other kinds of trees 

The insigne of the caste at Conjeemram is a spade * 
" In the Ceded Districts Mr F S Mullaly wntcs, t 
' some of the Wuddcrs arc knoim as Donga Wuddi 
wars or thictang Wuddcrs from the fact of their ha\ mg 
taken to crime as a profession Those of the tribe who 
ham adopted criminal habits arc skilful burglars and 
inveterate robbers The) arc chicflj to be found among 
the 'tone Wudder class who besides their occupation 
of building walls arc .also skilful stone cutters. By 
going about under the pretence of mending grindstones 
the) obtain much useful information as to the houses to 
be Iiyitcd or p.artiC5 of tratellers to be attacked In 
taimmitting a liighwaj robber) or dacoit), the) arc 
alwa)-5 armed with stout sucks Burglar) b) Wiidders 
m-a) 11 uall) ly traccrl to them if c.arcful obserantions 
arc made of the breach in the w'dl The implement is 
Oobnard) tic crowbar used In them in their profession 
us t'lmc workers and the blunt marks of the crowbar 
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are, as a rule, noticeable. They will never confess, or 
implicate another of their fraternity, and, should one of 
them be accused of a crime, the women are most 
clamorous, and inflict personal injuries on themselves 
and their children, to deter the police from doing their 
duty, and then accuse them of torture. Women and 
children belonging to criminal gangs are experts in 
committing grain thefts from kalams or threshing-floors, 
where they are engaged in harvest time, and also in 
purloining their neighbours’ poultry. Stolen property 
is seldom found with Wudders. Their receivers are 
legion, but they especially favour liquor shopkeepers in 
the vicinity of their encampment. Instances have been 
known of valuable jewellery being exchanged for a few 
drams of arrack In each Wudder community, there is 
a headman called the Ganga Raja, and, in the case of 
criminal gangs of these people, he receives two shares 
of spoil. Identifiable property is altered at once, many 
of the Wudders being themselves able to melt gold 
and silver jewellery, which they dispose of for about 
one-tenth of the value ” 

It has been said of the navvies in England that 
“ many persons are quite unaware that the migratory 
tribe of navvies numbers about 100,000, and moves 
about from point to point, wherever construction works 
are going forward, such as railways, harbour, canals, 
reservoirs and drainage works Generally the existence 
of these works is unknown to the public until their 
completion. They then come into use, but the men 
who risked their lives to make them are gone nobody 
knows where. They are public servants, upon whose 
labours the facilities of modern civilised life largely 
depend, and surely, therefore, their claim on our 
sympathies is universal.” And these remarks apply 

V-28 B 
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witfi equal force to the Oddes, who numbered 498,388 
in the Madras Presidency at the census, 1901 

In the Census Report, 1901, Odderazulu is given as 
a synonymi of Odde. One of the sections of the Yeru 
kalas IS also called Odde Vadde (Odde) Cahali 
(Tsftkala) IS recorded, in the Vizagapatam Manual, as 
the name for those who wash clothes, and carry torches 
and palanquins 

Oddilu —The Oddilu are described • by' the Rev 
] Cam as principally raftsmen on the Godavari naer 
who haac raised themselves in life and call themselves 
Sishti Karanamalu. He states further that they arc 
Kois (or Koy is) who arc regarded as more honourable 
than any of the others, and have charge of the principal 
adpu (tribal gods) 

Odhuvar (reader or reciter) — A name for Pand'irams, 
aaho recite hymns in temples, 

Odisl —A sub division of Bhond 5 ri 
Odiya.— It IS noted, in the Madras Census Report, 
l8ni that 'this is the principal Unya caste of farmers 
m Ganj im Odia and Uriy a arc different forms of one 
and the same word and this caste aamc simply means a 
native of the Odia or Unya country as Tclaga means a 
man of the Tclugu country In both cases therefore, 
we find a numlier of |K.rsons included who are in reality 
memlvrs of some otha r caste The total number of sub 
dial ions of Odia according to the census sclicdulcs is 
I td but 1 iiumlvr of tluse arc names of acinous Unya 
Cl tci and not true stibKliaisions Tin. largest sub 
diamon la lien mo which is rclurncilby 63 301 persons 
TIi'Niiaii iilMliatsion the next I irgcst aa is returned 
Ira 035^’ inhaiiluila. It is further recorded in the 
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former divisions of the -Mysore country. Each of these 
is again split up into totemistic exogamous sections or 
kulas, some of which are Chinnada (gold), Belli (silver), 
Khajjaya (cake), Yemme (buffalo), Alagi (pot), Jola 
(cholum ; a millet) ” The Vakkaligas say they are 
descendants of the Ballal Rajah of Anegundi, and that 
they left their homes m pursuit of more suitable occupa- 
tion, and settled themselves in Konganad (Coimbatore), 
The Okkiliyans, whom I have investigated, were settled 
in the Tamil country in the Coimbatore district, where 
they were engaged as cultivators, bakers, milk- vendors, 
bricklayers,- merchants, cart-drivers, tailors, cigar manu- 
facturers, and coolies They returned the following 
eight endogamous sub-divisions — 

(1) Gangadikara, or those who lived on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

(2) Gudi, temple. 

(3) Kire {Amarantus), which is largerly cultivated 
by them. 

(4) Kunchu, a tassel or bunch. 

(5) Kamati, foolish. Said to have abandoned 
their original occupation of cultivating the land, and 
adopted the profession of bricklayer. 

(6) Gauri, Siva’s consort. 

(7) Bai. 

(8) Sanu. 

Like other Canarese castes, the Okkiliyans have 
exogamous septs (kuttam or kutta), such as Belli (silver), 
Kasturi (musk), Pattegara (headman), Aruva, Hattianna, 
etc. By religion they are both Saivites and Vaishnavites. 
Those of the Aruva sept are all Saivites, and the Hatti 
sept are Vaishnavites. Intermarriage between Saivites 
and Vaishnavites is permitted, even though the former 
be Lingayats. The Okkiliyans also worship village 
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deities, and sacnfice goats and fowls to Mdgaliamma 
and Koniamma. 

The Kiraikkarans of Coimbatore, whose mam occu 
pation IS cultnatmg kirai (Amaranlits) and other 
\-cgenblcs, are said to be Kempati Okkiliyans, ue , 
Okkiliiams w ho emigrated from Kempampatti in Mysore. 

The hereditary headman of the caste, at Coimbatore, 
IS called Pattakaran, t\ ho has under him a Chmna (little) 
Pattaldiran The headman presides o\er the caste 
council meetings settles disputes and inflicts fines and 
other forms of punishment If a person is accused of 
using coarse language, he is slapped on the cheek by 
the Chmna Pattakfiran If, during a quarrel, one person 
beats the other with shoes he has to purif) himself and 
his house, and feed some of his fellow castenien The 
man who has been slippered also has to undergo punfi 
catory ceremony, but has not to suind a fc.ist Incases 
of adultery, the guilty persons hate to carry a basket 
of sand on the head round the quarters of the community, 
accompanied by the Chmna PattaLirin who beats them 
with a tamarind switch In some places, I am informed, 
there is a headman for the \dUgc called Utu Gouttdan, 
who IS subject to the authority of the N\ttu Goundan 
Scteril leulus each composed of a number of tillages, 
arc subject to a Pittakar, who is assistctl by a B indari 
\11 these ofliccs arc heredit try 

When a GangadiLira girl reaches puberty, her 
m-alemd uncle or lus ■•on constructs i hut of stems of 
coco inlit Ir ita:"* rceals and brinches of /Vi 
I scry day her rclat ims firing her a cloth fruitj, md 
lli'wrrs On alirtiuiie data hen b.iilicil, mil dre scil 
n j cl nil iij pi ral liy itir wislitTwomin 1 he bill is 
l-o' en up m 1 u rew oni- con inictctl on tl c th id lifih 
and ctmthdjya- Ounnj the m irri 1 , c ceremony the 
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bndcgioom cairicsa da<xger (katai) wiih a lime stuck 
on its tip, and partly covered with a cloth, when he 
proceeds to the bride’s house with a bamboo, new 
clothes, the tali (maniagc badge), jewels, wwist-thread 
(kankanam), fruits, cocoanuts, rice, and a new' mat, 
camphor, etc. He must have the dagger w'lth him till 
the wrist-threads are untied. The barber cuts the nails 
of the bridegroom. The Pattakaran, or a Brahman 
priest, takes lound the tali to be blessed by those assem- 
bled, and gives it to tlie bridegroom, w'ho ties it on the 
bride’s neck. The ends of the cloths of the conti acting 
couple, with betel leaves and areca nuts in them, are tied 
together, and they link together the little finger of their 
right hands. They then look at the sky, to see the pole- 
star, Arundati, w'ho w'as the wnfe of the ascetic Vasishta, 
and the emblem of chastity The mairiage booth has 
four posts, and the milk-post is made of the milk hedo-e 
{Euphorbia Tiruca/li), to which are tied mango leaves 
and a wrist-thread. At some Okkiliyan marriages, the 
caste priest, called Kanigara (soothsayer), officiates at 
the tah-tying ceremony. Very great importance is 
attached to the linking of the fingers of the bridal couple 
by the Kanigara or maternal uncle. Tke dowry is not 
given at the time of marriage, but only after the birth of 
a child For her first confinement, the woman is taken 
to her parents’ home, and, after delivery, is sent back to 
her husband with the dowry. This is not given before 
the birth of a child, as, in the event of failure of issue or 
death of his wife, the husband might claim the property 
which might pass to a new family. ’ 

Among some Okkiliyans the custom is maintained by 
which the father of a young boy married to a grown-up 

girl cohabits with his daughter-in-law until her husband 
has reached maturity. 
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A dead person, I was informed at Coimbatore, is 
buncd in a sitting posture, or, if young and unmamed, 
in a recumbent position. As the funeral procession 
proceeds on its way to the burial ground, the relations 
and friends throw coins, fruits, cakes, cooked nee, etc , 
on the road, to be picked up b) poor people. If the 
funeral is in high life, thej may even throw flowers made 
of gold or silver but not images, as some of the higher 
classes do At the south end of the grave a hollow 
IS scooped out for the head and back to rest in A 
small quantit) of salt is placed on the abdomen and the 
grate IS filled in Leates of the arka plant {Calolropis 
j^gantca) or tangedu {Cassia aunculata') are placed 
in three comers and a stone is set up oter the head 
The son hating gone round the grate ttith a pot of 
ttatcr and a fire brand, breaks the pot on the stone 
before he retires The ttidott of the deceased breaks 
her bangles and throtts them on the grate The 
son and other mourners bathe and return home, tthcre 
the) ttorship a lighted Itnip On the third da>, dried 
tttngs of setcril species of ficus and jak tree (Ar/o 
carpus intc!^/c/ta) milk a nett cloth plantains tender 
cocoanuts cheroots ratt ncc betel etc required for 
ttorship ire taken to the grate The tttigs arc burnt 
and reduced to ashes with which mixed with water, 
the figure of a human being is made. It is cotered 
With 1 new cloth and flowers arc thrown on it Puja is 
done to plantains coeo-amit etc placed on a planwm 
leaf and milk is poured oter the figure b) relations 
and friends The widow b c.aks her udi string and 
tluows It on the figure Tlic son and the four bearers 
who rarrua! tl e c<ir|ise to the grate arc sh-itctl I ach 
id tie !»• tiers IS mide to 'land up holding a |ie'tlr 
n >• latlsrr tm,ches their shoulders with hoi) f rats 
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dipped in gingelly (Sesamum) oil. Raw rice, and other 
eatables, are sent to the houses of the bearers by the 
son of the deceased. At night the cloths, turban, and 
other personal effects of the dead man are worshipped. 
Pollution is removed on the eleventh day by a Brahman 
sprinkling holy water, and the caste people are fed. 
They perform sradh. By some Okkiliyans, the corpse 
is, like that of a Lmgayat Badaga, etc., carried to the 
burial-ground in a structure called teru kattu, made of 
a bamboo framework surmounted by a canopy, whereon 
are placed five brass vessels (kalasam) The structure 
is decorated with cloths, flags, and plantain trees. 

The Morasu Vakkaligas, who sacrifice their fingers, 
are dealt with separately {see Morasu). 

Olai. —■A sub-division of Palh, the members of 
which wear a ear ornament called olai. 

Olaro,— A sub-division of Gadaba. 

Olekara.— 5"^^ Vilyakara. 

Olikala (pyre and ashes). — An exogamous sept of 
Devanga. 

Omanaito.— The Omanaitos or Omaitos are an 
Oriya cultivating caste, for the following account of 
which I am indebted to Mr C. Hayavadana Rao 
According to a tradition, the ancestor of the caste was 
one Amatya, a minister of Sri Rama at Ayodhya After 
Rama had gone to heaven, there was no one to take care 
of them, and they took to agriculture The caste is 
divided into two endogamous sections, called Bodo (big) 
and Sanno (little). The latter are regarded as illegiti- 
mate children of the former by a Bottada, Gaudo, or 
other woman. The Bodo section is divided into septs, 
called Sva (parrot), Bhag (tiger), Kochchimo (tortoise), 
Naga (cobra), Sila (stone), Dhudho (milk), Kumda 
{Cucurbita maxima), and Kukru (dog) 
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The caste headman is called Bhatha Nayak, tthose 
office IS hereditary He arranges council meetings for 
settling social questions, and takes a leading part m 
excommunicating members of the caste. Like the Gonds, 
the Omanaitos cannot tolerate a man suffering from sores, 
and he is formally excommunicated To bel received 
back into the caste he has to give a caste feast, of n hich 
the Bhatha Nayak is the first to partake 

Girls arc married before or after puberty A man 
claims his paternal aunt s daughter in mamage As 
soon as a young mans parents think it is time that he 
should get married they set out with some sweets and 
jaggery (crude sugar) for the house of the paternal aunt, 
where the hand of her daughter is asked for A second 
\isit of a similar nature is made later on, when the mar 
nage is decided on An auspicious day is fixed by the 
DcsTiri A messenger is sent to the house of the bride 
elect w ith some ncc three rupees a sheep and a new 
cloth which ire prcsentcil to her parents who m\itc the 
bridegroom and his party to come on the appointed day 
On that day the bridegroom is conducted in procession 
sometimes on horseback to the bndc s a illage There, 
m front of her hut a pandal (booth) has been constructed 
of eight (losts of the s.il tree (Shorea robusta), and a 
central |iost of the ippa (fiassia) tree to which sctain 
p cecs of turmeric and seven mango leaves arc tied At 
tin* au-ipicious moment the bridegroom is conductcrl m 
proersn on to the UkiiH and the messenger says aloud to 
th- piternal aunt ‘The bridegroom leas come Bring 
tlie b dr ipi ckK She taniK In the side of the bride 
and the Hr in linl s together their little fingers 
wh li't!'* 11 omen throw ncr coloureil with tiirini ric over 
t’<-ri \\ iti-f w h ch lus Ik-tii broil lit from thrvilLi,'r 
leaia .it eirl) rr irn ind coliureil witli turmeric is 
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poured over the couple fiom five pots. They then dress 
themselves in new cloths presented by ihcir fathers- 
m-Iaw . A feast is given by the bi idc’s pai ly. On the 
following day, the hide is conducted to tlic home of the 
bridcGTOom, at the entiance to which they aic met by 
the bridegroom's mother, wdio sprinkles rice colouied 
wuth turmeric ovci them, and wmsIics their feet with 
turmcnc-water Liquoi is then distributed, and a meal 
partaken of. The Desai i takes seven grains of rice and 
seven aicca nuts and ties them up in the ends of the 
cloths of the conti acting couple. On the following day, 
a feast is held, and, nc.\t day, the parties of the bride 
and bridcgioom throw' tui meric-w'ater ovei each other. 
All then rcj)air to the sticam, and bathe. A feast 
follow's, for w hich a sheep is killed. 

It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam 
District, that in the course of an Omanaito wedding 
there is a free fight, with mud for missiles. 

The remarriage of widow's is permitted, and a younger 
brother may mairy the wddow' of his elder brother 
Divorce is allow'cd, and divorcees may marry again. 

The Omanaitos worship Takurani and Chamariya 
Devata, as priest of whom a member of the caste 
officiates. An annual festival is held m the month of 
Chaitro. 

The dead are burnt. Pollution on account of a death 
in a family lasts for ten days, during which the caste 
occupation is not carried out, and the mourners are fed 
by people of another sept On the eleventh day a feast 
is held, at which liquor is forbidden. 

The caste title is usually Nayako, but the more 
prosperous take the title Patro 

Ondipuli. — Recorded, m the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as Telugu-speaking cultivators and cattle-breeders 
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in the Salem distnct The name is sometimes applied 
to the beggars attached to the Palli caste 

Onnhm Pansha (first party) — A section of Elayad 
Onne (Plerocarpjts Marsupium) — An exogamous 
sept of Torejms, nho arc not allowed to mark their 
foreheads with the juice which exudes from the trunk of 
this tree 

Onteddu — Onteddu or Onti eddu is the name of a 
sub-division of GSnigas or GSndlas, who only use one 
bullock lor their oil mills 

Opoto — Opoto or Apoto is the name of the 
palanquin bearing section of Gaudos 

Oppamtara — A title conferred by the RSja of 
Cochin on some Nayars 

Oppanakk&ran (trader) — Tclugu traders and agri 
culturists Recorded as a sub-di\ ision of Balija 

Oppomarango [Ackyranthrs aspera) — An exoga 
mous sept of Bhond'iri the members of w hich may not 
use the root as a tooth brush 

Ore — An honorific title of Nayars 
Ongabhakthudu (saluting dcaotcc) — A class of 
mendicants who arc said to beg only from Pciakcs 
Onya — Ony-a, or Unyn is a general term for those 
who speak the Onya language At limes of census, it has 
been rccordcil as n sub-di\ision of t'anous castes, 
Sjndi and Dhobi 

Oruganti — \ sub-duision of K4pu and Mutneha, 
Orunul (one string) — A subdiiision of MAryns, 
whose widows do not remarry 

Oshtama — \ corrupt form of the word Vaishnat'a, 
applied t<> kAt\nis who arc called by Illiterate folk 
O shraruni o- OshtamAru 

Os‘a — Rn nri'e.1 m the Travancorc Census Report 
I'/Jt.asthe rune idaeis e «fb,wbenfur MuhammaAans 
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Otattu (tile-makers). — An occupational name for 
Nayars, who tile or thatch temples and Brahman 
houses. 

Ottaisekkan — ^The name, indicating those who work 
their oil-mill with a single bullock, of a sub-division of 
Vaniyan. 

Ottikunda (empty pot). — An exogamous sept of 
Kamma. 


Paccha (green). — An exogamous sept of Kamma. 
The equivalent Pacchai is asub-division of Tamil Parai- 
yans, and of Malaiyalis who have settled on the Pacchai- 
malais (green hills). Pacchi powaku (green tobacco) 
occurs as an exogamous sept of Devanga Pacchai 
Kutti is the name given to Koravas who travel about 
the country as professional tattooers, the operation of 
tattooing being known as pricking with green. In like 
manner, Pacchai Botlu is the name for Oddes, who are 
Itinerant tattooers in the Ganjam, Vizagapatam, and 
Godavari districts. 

Pachilia.— A sub-division of Oriya Gaudos 
Pada (fighting) — A sub-division of Nayar. 
Padaharu Madala (sixteen madalas) — The name, 
indicating the amount of the bnde-pnce, of a section of 
Upparas. A madala is equal to two rupees. Some say 
that the name has reference to the modas, or heaps of 
earth, in which salt was formerly made 

Padaiyachi. — ^A synonym or title of Palli or Vanni- 
yan, and Savalakkaran. 

Padal.— A title of headmen of the Bagatas. 
Padam.— Recorded, m the Travancore Census Re- 
port, 1901, as a sub-division of Nayar Padamangalam 
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or Padaimngalakkar is also recorded as a sub-division 
of Nayars, who escort processions in temples Mr 
N Subramani Aiyar writes that “ Padamangalam and the 
Tamil Padam are recorded as n division of Nayars, but 
the) arc said to be immigrants to Travancore from the 
Tamil countr) Padam also occurs as an exogamous 
sept of Moosu Kamma 

Padarti — \ title of pujhns (priests) m South 
Canara, and a name b) which Stanikas arc called 

Padavala (boat) — An exogamous sept of DC 
\anga 

Padlga RdjU — Recorded in the Madras Census 
Report as the same as Bhatriizu The Padiga R'ljulu 
arc however beggars attached to the Padma Sales, 
and apparcntl) distinct from Rhatrazus The name is 
probabl) derived from padiga, a kind of vessel, and 
ma) bear reference to the vessel which the) carry with 
them on their begging expeditions 

Padma (lotus) — A sub-division of Vclamx 
Padma Sale — ^Thc Padma (lotus) S'lles arc a 
Tclugu siicaking caste of weavers who arc scattered all 
over the Madras President:) The majorit) arc engaged 
in their hcrcdiear) occupation but onl) the minorit) 
(Kivsess looms of their own and tlic) work, for the most 
part, for the more prosperous owners of hand looms 
As a class the) arc p>or being addicted to strong drinks 
and m the hands of the mone) lenders vv ho take care 
that their cintomcrs alwa)-s remain in debt to them 
I il e the Kaik dans the Padma S des weave the co irser 
I m Is Ilf c .ttmv clilhs mil trvnnol comiicte with thi 
I’uniilLirins and Khitn in ilic manufacture of the 
un-r k nil 

r*ie p I !m 1 ^ vR-, luivc onl) one j f tri Markamli ) 1 
III tie o hef lrlii,<o rates the) hue 1 mmilierof 
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exogamous septs or intiperus, 
examples : — 

Bandari, treasurer. 

Bomma, an idol. 

Canji, gruel 

Chmthaginjala, tamarind seeds. 
Gorantla, Lawsoma alba, 

Jmka, gazelle 
Kalava, ditch. 

Kasulu, copper coins 
Kongara, crane 
Kadavala, pots 
Manchi, good. 

Nili, mdi'go 

Nukalu, flour of gram or pulse. 
Nyayam, justice. 

Utla, rope for hangmg pots 
Pothu, male 


of which the following are 

Paththi, cotton 
Putta, ant-hill. 

Thelu, scorpion. 

Tangedla, Cassia atmculaia. 
Tumma, Acacia arabica 
Avan, indigo plant. 

Chinnam, gold ? 

Gurram, horse. 

Geddam, beard. 

Kota, fort. 

MSda, raised mound 
Middala, storeyed house. 
Mamidla, mango. 

Narala, nerves 
Pula, flowers. 

Sadhu, quiet or meek. 


The Padma Sales profess to be Vaishnavites, but 
some are Saivites All the families of the exogamous 
sept Sadhu are said to be Imgam-wearing Saivites. In 
addition to their house-god Venkateswara, they worship 
Pulikondla Rangaswami, Maremma, Durgamma, Nara- 
sappa, Sunkalamma, Urukundhi Viranna, Gangamma, 
Kmkiniamma, Mutyalamma, Kalelamma, Ankamma, and 
Padvetiamma Their caste deity is Bhavana Rishi, to 
whom, m some places, a special temple is dedicated A 
festival in honour of this deity is celebrated annually, 
during which the god and goddess are represented by 
two decorated pots placed on a model of a tiger (vyagra 
vahanam), to which, on the last day of the ceremonial, 
large quantities of rice and vegetables are offered, which 
are distributed among the loom-owners, pujari, headman, 
fasting celebrants, etc. 

The Padma Sales belong to the right-hand, and the 
Devangas to the left-hand faction, and the latter aver 
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that the Padma Sales took away the body of the goddess 
ChaudSswari, lea% mg them the head 

Three kinds of beggars are attached to the Padma 
Sales VIZ , Sadhana Surulu, Padiga Rajulu or Koona 
pilh vSndlu and Inaka mukku Bhatrizus Concerning 
the Sadhana Surulu, Buchanan writes as folloivs * " The 
Vaishnav ite section of the Sama> Sale is called Padma 
Sale The whole Shalay formerlj wore the linga, but, 
a house having been possessed by a devil, and this sect 
liav mg been called on to cast him out, all their praj ers 
were of no avail At length ten persons, having thrown 
aside their linga and offered up their supplications to 
aHshnu the) succeeded in expelling the cnem), and 
ever aftenvards the) followed the worship of this god, 
in which the) have been initiated b) their brethren 
The descendants of these men, who arc called Sadana 
Asholu (Sndana Surulu) or the celebrated heroes, never 
work, and, having dedicated thcmsclv es to god, live upon 
the chant) of the industnous part of the caste, w ith whom 
the) disdain to marr) 


The Padiga Rrijulii art supposed to be the descend 
ants of three persons, Adigadu Padigadu and Baludu 
wlio sprang from the sweat of Bhivana Rishi and the 
following legend is current concerning the origin of 
the Padma S ilts and Padiga Rajulu At the creation of 
the world men were naked and one MarkandC)-a who 
wv' smetn ) cars old w-is asked to weave cloths’ To 

enable him to do '.> hi did thapas (pcamcc), and from 
thy icred tire uo e 111. .van, U.sh, l.anng . bundle 
oftlirr id obt uned from the lotus which sprang from Visb 
nusr_.vrl nil . van. Uisb.mide cloths .ml prcentll 
tlemtotl.eUcvAta ,.nd ofiere.! a cloth to Illn.rava nlv, 


; ^ I 


If 
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This he refused to accept, as it was the last, and not the 
first, which is usually tolled up, and kept on the loom. 
Finding it unsuitable for wearing, Bhaiiava utteied a 
curse that the cloths made should wear out in six months. 
Accordingly, Siva asked Bhavana to piocurc him a 
tigei’s skill for wearing. Narada came to the assistance 
of Bhavana, and told him to go to Udayagiri, where 
Bhadiavati, the daughter of Surya, was doing penance 
to secuic Bhavana as her husband. She piomised to 
secure a skin, if he would many her. To this he con- 
sented, and, in due couisO, received the tiger’s skin. 
Making the tiger his vahanam (vehicle), he proceeded 
to the abode of Siva (Kailasam), and on his way thither 
met a Rakshasa, whom he killed in a fight, in the course 
of which he sweated profusely. From the sweat pro- 
ceeded Adigadu, Padigadu, and Baludu. When he 
eventually reached Siva, the tiger, on the sacred ashes 
being throivn over it, cast its skin, which Siva appro- 
priated. In consequence of this legend, tigers arc held 
in reverence by the Padma Sales, who believe that they 
will not molest them. 

The legendary origin of the Padma Sales is given as 
follows in the Baramahal Records.’^ “In former days, 
the other sects of weavers used annually to present a 
piece of cloth to a rishi or saint, named Markandeyulu. 
One year they omitted to make their offering at the 
customary period, which neglect enraged the rishi, 
who performed a yaga or sacrifice of fire, and, by the 
power of mantras or prayers, he caused a man to 
spring up out of the fire of the sacrifice, and called 
him Padma Saliwarlu, and directed him to weave a 
piece of cloth for his use. This he did, and presented 


* Section III Inhabitants, Madras Government Press, 1907 
V-29 B 
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It to the nshi, sajnng ‘ Oh I Swami, who is thj servant 
to worship, and how is he to obtain moksham or admit- 
tance to the presence of the Supreme ? ’ The rishi 
answered ' Pay adoration to me, and thou wilt obtain 
moksham ’ 

The office of headman (Setti or Gaudu) is hereditaiy 
The headman has under him an assistant, called Ummidi 
Sctti or Ganumukhi, t\ ho is the caste messenger, and 
IS exempt from the various subscriptions for temple 
festivals, etc 

WTien a girl reaches pubertj, she is forbidden to 
cat meat or Amaratilus during the period of ccremonnl 
pollution In settling the preliminaries of a marrngc, a 
BrAhman purOhvt takes part. Wth some Padma SilCs 
It is etiquette not to gu c direct answers n hen a mamago 
IS being fixed up P or example those who hat c come 
to seek the hand of a girl saj ‘ \Vc hate come for a 
sumptuous meal to which the girl s parents, if consent 
mg to the match, will repi) '• We arc rcad> to feed >ou 
You arc our near relations" The mamage rites arc a 
blend of the Canarese and Tclugu t}pes In the Ceded 
districts, the bride is contejed to the house of the bnde 
groom seated on a bull after worship has been done to 
llanuntin As she enters the house, a cocoanut is wated, 
aiwl thrown on the ground She then bathes m an 
enclosure with four posts round srhich cotton thread 
Ivas Wn wound nine times Wrist threads of cotton and 
wool are tied on the bride and bridegroom T he bottii 
(marri igc b-ulge) is tied round the bride s neck and she 
stje K on tt pile of choliim ( i n/far, millet) on 

the ll “T or in I ba-krt The bridegroom stands on a 
mill n-- Wttil,- the iKitiii IS Iieing tieil a tcreeii is 
le rrp> >-4 between the (t, ur iciing coiqdr The bride 
rr-e a.,frw o ivam'r is drojipetl uuo 4 plate of mill 
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from which she has to pick it out five times. Towards 
evening, the bridal couple go in procession through the 
streets, and to the temple, if there is one. On their 
return to the house, the bridegroom picks up the bride, 
and dances for a short time before entering. This cere- 
mony is called dega-ata, and is performed by several 
Telugu castes 

Some Padma Sales bury their dead in the usual 
manner, others, like the Lingayats, in a sitting posture. 
It is customary, in some places, to offer up a fowl to the 
corpse before it is removed from the house, and, if a 
death occurs on a Saturday or Sunday, a fowl is tied to 
the bier, and burnt with the corpse This is done in the 
belief that otherwise another death would very soon take 
place The Tamilians, in like manner, have a proverb 
“ A Saturday corpse will not go alone.” On the way to 
the burial-ground, the corpse is laid down, and water 
poured into the mouth The son takes a pot of water 
round the grave, and holes are made in it by the 
Ummidi Setti, through which the water trickles out. 
On the fifth day, a sheep is killed, and eaten. During 
the evening the Satani comes, and, after doing puja 
(worship), gives the relatives of the deceased sacred 
arrack (liquor) in lieu of holy water (thirtham) and 
meat, for which he receives payment. On the last day 
of the death ceremonies (karmandiram), the Satani again 
comes with arrack, and, according to a note before me, 
all get drunk. {See Sale ) 

Pagadala (trader in coral). — A sub-division or 
exogamous sept of Bahja and Kavarai. The Pagadala 
Bahjas of the Vizagapatam district are described as 
dealing in coral and pearls. Pagada Mukara (coraf 
nose-ring) has been returned as a sub-division of 
Kamma. 
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Pagatl V6sbam —A dass of Telugu beggars, who 
put on disguises (vfisham) while begging* At the 
annual festival at Tirupati in honour of the goddess 
Gangamma, custom requires the people to appear in a 
different disguise every morning and evenmg These 
disguises include those of a Bairagi, serpent, etc-t 
Paguththan — A title of Sembadavan 
Paida (gold or money) — An exogamous sept of 
Mala The equivalent Paidam occurs as an exogamous 
sept of Davanga. 

PtUdi —The Paidis are summed up, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1891, as ‘ aclass of agricultural labourers 
and weaters, found in the Vizagapatam distnct Some 
of them are employed as servants and village watchmen. 
The) arc closely akin to the Pinos and DOmbos of the 
hills, and Milas of the plains The) speak a corrupt 
dialect of Uri)"!, In the Census Report 1901, Kangara 
(servant) is recorded as a synonym for Paidi 

For the following note on the Paidis of the Viznga 
latam district, I am mainly indebted to Mr C Hayava 
darua Kao There is a great dc.al of confusion concerning 
this caste, and the general impression seems to be that 
It IS the same as DOmb and P mo I am informed that 
the s-ame man would be called Paidi by Tclugus Ddmb 
by the Saanias and P mo by the Konds. In the intcnor 
of the Jcypore Agcnq traas the DOmbs and Paidis both 
repudiate the suggestion tleai they ire connected with 
each other llicPiidis in some places cl um to belong 
to the \ dndki V ukim and to be descendeal from Vitmlki, 
tl c author of the Utm lyan-a. A similar descent, it m ly 
n< tr»k l^ cl limed by the lltiyvs In the Viragayial im 
M vnu! tl c 1 i din^dahi or P udi M ihis (Ini' MSlas) arc 

• V ji e 1 1 « I I 

f Jtx- r ‘ Ar 4 a I I'l 
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described as cultivating land, serving as servants and 
village watchmen, and spinning cotton. It is said that 
they will not eat food, which has been seen by Komatis. 
The Paidis stoutly deny their connection with the Malas. 

When a Paidi girl reaches puberty, she is kept under 
pollution for a varying number of days, and, on the last 
day, a Madiga is summoned, who cuts her finger and 
toe nails, after which she bathes. Girls are married 
either before or after puberty. The menarikam custom 
is in force, according to which a man should marry his 
maternal uncle’s daughter. If he does so, the bride- 
price (voli) is fixed at five rupees , otherwise it is ten 
rupees. The marriage ceremonies last over four days, 
and are of the low-country Telugu type. The remarriage 
of widows and divorce are permitted. 

The Paidis are Vaishnavites, and sing songs m praise 
of Rama during the month Karthika (November- 
December) Each family feeds a few of the castemen 
at least once during that month. They also observe the 
Sankramanam festival, at which they usually wear new 
clothes. The dead are either burnt or buried, and the 
chinna (small) and pedda rozu (big day) death ceremonies 
are observed. 

Some Paidis are cultivators, but a large number are 
prosperous traders, buying up the hill produce, and 
bringing it to the low-country, where it is sold at 
markets. Their children study English in the hill 
schools. The caste titles are Anna and Ayya. 

Some time ago some prisoners, who called themselves 
Billaikavu (cat-eaters), were confined in the Vizagapatam 
jail. I am informed that these people are Mala Paidis, 
who eat cat flesh 

The following note refers to the Paidis who live in 
the southern part of Ganjam. Some have settled as 
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■n-atchmcn, or m other capacities, among the Savaras, 
whose knguage they speak m addition to their own 
In their mamage ceremonies, they conform to the 
Telugu type, with certain vanations adopted from the 
Onya ceremonial On the first day, a pandal (booth) is 
set up, and supported on twelve posts A feast is given 
to males dunng the day, and to females at night Like 
the Dandasis, they bring water from seven houses 
of members of castes superior to their own. The 
auspicious time for tying the pushte (gold mamage 
badge) on the follow mg day is fixed so as to fall during 
the night At the appointed time, the bndegroom rushes 
into the house of the bnde, and the contracting couple 
throw ncc over each other Taking the bride bj the 
hand, the bridegroom conducts her to the pandal, 
wherein thc> take their seats on the dais The bride 
should be seated before the bridegroom, and there is a 
mock struggle to prevent this, and to secure first place 
for the bndegroom Ho then ties a mokkuto (chaplet) 
on the bride s forehead, a thread on her waist, and the 
pushte on her neck. After this has been done, the couple 
bathe w ith the water already referred to, and once more 
come to the dais, where a small quantitj of nee, sufficient 
to fill a measure called adda is placed before them 
Some amusement is demed from the bride abstracting 
a portion of the rice so th.at, when the bndegroom 
measures it there is less th.an there should be The 
rvimaye ceremonies conclude on the third daj with 
ofT'-nn/s to ance tors and distribution of presents to the 
ncnli married couple 

1 he death ceremonies are b-ised on the Oriia tj pc 
Oa the ilav afier ileatU the funeral p)rc is extmpiiislicd 
and tie ashes arc thrown on to a tree or nn int hill 
As tV*-j are bein, borne timber the priest asks the man 
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who carries them what has become of the dead person, 
and he is expected to reply that he has gone to Kasi 
(Benares) or Jagannathani. A cloth is spread on the 
spot where the corpse was burnt, and offerings of food 
are placed on it. On the fourth day, a pig is killed and 
cooked. Before being cooked, one of the legs is hung 
up near the spot where the deceased breathed his last. 
Death pollution is got rid of by touching oil and turmeric, 
and the ceremonies conclude with a feast. An annual 
offeiing of food is made, in the month of November, to 
ancestors, unless a death takes place in the family during 
this month. 

The Ganjam Paidis worship the Takuranis (village 
deities), and sacrifice goats and sheep at local temples. 
As they are a polluting caste, they stand at a distance 
opposite the entrance to the temple, and, before they 
retire, take a pinch or two of earth. This, on their 
return home, they place on a cloth spread on a spot 
which has been cleansed, and set before it the various 
articles which have been prepared as offerings to the 
Takurani. When a Paidi is seriously ill, a male or 
female sorcerer (Bejjo or Bejjano) is consulted. A 
square, divided into sixteen compartments, is drawn 
on the floor with rice-flour In each compartment are 
placed a leaf, cup of Butea frondosa, a quarter-anna piece, 
and some food. Seven small bows and arrows are set 
up in front thereof in two lines. On one side of the 
square a big cup, filled with food, is placed. A fowl is 
sacrificed, and its blood poured thrice round this cup. 
Then, placing water in a vessel near the cup, the sorcerer 
or sorceress throws into it a gram of rice, giving out at 
the same time the name of some god or goddess. If the 
rice sinks, it is believed that the illness is caused by the 
anger of the deity, whose name has been mentioned. 
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If the ncc floats, the names of vanous deities are called 
out, until a gram sinks 

It IS recorded * that, in the Parvatipur country of the 
Vizagapatam distnct "the Paidis (Paidi Malas) do most 
of the cnme, and often commit dacoities on the roads 
Like the Konda Doras, they have mduced some of the 
people to emplo) watchmen of their caste as the price 
of immunity from theft They are connected with the 
Dombus of the RJivagada and Gunupur taluks, who 
are c\ cn w orse 

Paik.— It IS noted b> Yule and Bumell,t under the 
heading Pjke or Paik that “Wilson gives only one 
onginal of the term so expressed in Anglo Indian speech. 
He writes ‘ Plik or Payik, corruptly Pjkc, Hind, etc. 
(from S padatika), Paik or P i)’ak. Mar , a footman, an 
armed attendant an inferior police and revenue officer, 
a messenger, a courier a \ illagc watchman In Cuttack 
the Paiks formcrl) constituted a local militta, holding 
land of the Zammdars or RSjas b> the tenure of military 
Ecnacc ' But it seems clear to us that there arc here 
t«o terms rolled together (o) Pers. Paik a foot runner 
or courier , fi) Hind jiSlk andpiljik (also Mahr ) from 
Skt jKulatika, and padtka, a foot soldier 

In the M idras Census Ueport, 1S91, Paiko is defined 
as “ rather an occupational than a caste name It means 
a foot soldier and is used to denote the retainers of the 
UrijT Chiefs of Ganj im and Vizagapatam 1 hese men 
«erc granted Lands on feudal tenure and belong esl to 
% irious castes The) arc non ordinarj ig'riculturisls 
Slim" are cmplojnlin the police and as peons in the 
V irimis public tle|eirtmrnls In the re-cords relating 
to hem in acnl cc aid infanticide, il>3^, the P ill s arc 
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referred to as matchlock men, by whom the Konds and 
Gonds are kept in abject servitude. In the Vizagapatam 
Manual, 1869, various castes are referred to as being 
“ all paiks or fighting men. Formerly they were a very 
numerous body, but their numbers are much diminished 
now, that is as fighting men, for the old army used to be 
paid, some in money, and some in grants of land. Now 
there are very few paiks kept up as fighting men ; those 
discharged from service have taken to trading with the 
coast, and to cultivating their pieces of land. The fort 
at Kotapad on the Bustar frontier always had a standing 
garrison of several hundred paiks. They are gradually 
being disbanded since we have put police there. The 
men are a fine race, brave, and capital shots with the 
matchlock.” Paiko has been recorded, at times of census, 
as a synonym or sub-division of Rona. And Paikarayi 
occurs as a title of Badhoyis. 

Paiki. — A division of Toda. 

Pailman.— Pailman or Pailwan has been described * 
as “an occupational term meaning a wrestler, used by 
all classes following the occupation, whether they are 
Hindus or Musalmans. The Hindus among them are 
usually Gollas or Jettis.” In the Telugu country, the 
Pailmans wrestle, and perform various mountebank, 
conjuring, and juggling feats. A wandering troupe of 
Maratha Pailwans performed before me various stick- 
exercises, acrobatic and contortionist feats, and balancing 
feats on a bamboo pole supported in the kamerband 
(belly-band) of a veteran member of the troupe. The 
performance wound up with gymnastics on a lofty pole 
kept erect by means of ropes tied to casual trees and tent- 
pegs, and surmounted by a pliant bamboo, on which the 


* Madras Census Report, igoi. 
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performer swung and balanced himself while playing a 
drum or supporting a pile of earthen pots surmounted 
bj a brass tessel on his head The entertainment 
took place amid the music of drum and clarionet, and 
the patter of one of the troupe, the performers playing 
the drum in the waits between their turns 
Painda — A s)’non)m of Paidi 
PSkaiicltt (eastern temtor) ) — A sub division of 
I'anous Telugu elasses, eg, Balija, Golla, Kamsala, 
Klpu, Mala, and Tsakala 

Pakl — Recorded bj the Rev J Cam * as a sweeper 
caste in the Godarari district members of which have 
come from the neighbourhood of Vizagapatam, and are 
great sticklers for their caste rules 

Paklnadu —A terntonal sub-dmsion of Kamsalas 
and other Telugu castes corresponding to Pakanati 
Pakirithi — Pakinthi or Pangin, meaning Vaishna 
\atc IS a sub-di\ision of Besthas, nho, on ceremonial 
occasions wear the Vaishnava sect mark 

Pdl (milk) — Pal or Pala has been recorded as a sub 
diMSion of Idai)’an and Kurumba, and an exogamous 
sept of Mala. (5fr H alu ) 

Palakala (planks) — An exogamous sept of Kamma 
Palamala — Pahma is recorded as a sub ditision of 
the KaniLars of Travancorc and Palamalathillom, said to 
denote the mountain nilh trees with milkj juice ns an 
exogamous ept of the same trilx. 

Paldvili — \ gutri ofGoIlis who arc not illowcd to 
erect pilitih or small booths inside the house for the 
liUTi' e of wor htp 

PMajakl dran — Srr Mutrtcln 
Paligiri — \ sub dmsto 1 of Mutncli o 
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Palissa (shield) KoIIatl.— A class of Kollans in 
Malabar, who make leather shields. It is recorded, in 
the Gazetteer of Malabar, that, at the tali-kettu ceremony, 
“ the girl and manavalan (bridegroom) go to the tank 
on the last day of the ceremony. The girl, standing in 
the tank, ducks her whole body under water thrice. As 
she does so for the third time, a pandibali or triangular 
' platter made of cocoanut fronds and pieces of plantain 
stem and leaf plaited together and adorned with five 
lighted wicks, is thrown over her into the water, and cut 
in half as it floats by an enangan, who sings a song called 
Kalikkakam. Lastly, the girl chops in two a cocoanut 
placed on the bank She aims two blows at it, and 
failure to sever it with a third is considered inauspicious. 
Among Palissa Kollans and some other castes, the lucky 
dip ceremony is performed on the last day (called nalam 
kalyanam or fourth marriage). An enangan, drawing 
out the packets at random, distributes them to the 
manavalan, the girl, and himself in turn It is lucky 
for the manavalan to get the gold, and the girl the silver 
A significant finish to the ceremony in the form of a 
symbolical divorce is not infrequent in South Malabar 
at all events. Thus, among the Palissa Kollans the 
manavalan takes a piece of thread from his mundu (cloth), 
and gives it, saying ‘ Here is your sister’s accharam’ to 
the girl’s brother, who breaks it in two and puffs it 
towards him. In other cases, the manavalan gives the 
girl a cloth on the first day, and cuts it in two, giving 
her one half on the last , or the manavalan and an enansran 
of the girl hold opposite ends of a cloth, which the 
manavalan cuts and tears in two, and then gives both 
pieces to the girl,” 

Paliyans of Madura and Tmnevelly In a note 
on the Malai (hill) Paliyans of the Madura district, the 
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Rev ] E Tracy writes as follows “ I went to their 
village at the foot of the Penyar hills, and can testify to 
their being the most abject, hopeless, and unpromising 
spcamcns of humanity that 1 have ever seen There 
were about forty of them in the little settlement, which 
was situated m a lovely spot A stream of pure water 
ins flowing within a few feet of their huts, and y et they 
were as foul and filthy in their personal appearance as if 
they were mere animals, and very unclean ones Rich 
land that produced a luxuriant crop of rank reeds was 
all around them, and with a little exertion on their part, 
might haio been abundantly irrigated, and produced 
continuous crops of gram Yet they lived entirely on 
nuts and roots, and various kinds of gum that they 
gathered in the forest on the slopes of the hills above 
their settlement. Only two of the community had ever 
been more than scsen miles away from thcir village into 
the open country below them Their huts were built 
cnlircty of grass and consisted of only one room each, 
and that open at the ends. The chief man of the com 
munily was an old m.an with white hair His distinctive 
pmilcgc ivas that he ms allowed to sleep between two 
fires at night, while no one else was allowed to have 
Init one — a distinction that they were \auy complaisant 
about, perhaps because with the distinction tvas the 
accompany mg obligation to sec that the community s 
fire ncixr went out As he was also the only man m 
the community who was nlloucd to hate two wncs, 1 
inf-rteil that he delegated to them the pni ilcgc of look- 
ing after the fires while he did the sleeping whereas in 
other familKa, the man and wife had to take turn and 
turn about to /e that the fire had not to be rc lighted 
in the moTitng Tfry were ns Ignorant as they were 
fi'thy Tb-y had no place of worship but rcemed to 
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agree that the demons of the forest around them were 
the only beings that they had to fear besides the Forest 
Department. They were barely clothed, their rags 
being held about them, in one or two cases, with girdles 
of twisted grass. They had much the sanie appearance 
that many a famine subject presented in the famine of 
1877, but they seemed to have had no better times to 
look back upon, and hence took their condition as a 
matter of course. The forest had been their home from 
time immemorial. Yet the forest seemed to have taught 
them nothing more than it might have been supposed to 
have taught the prowling jackal or the laughing hyaena. 
There were no domesticated animals about their place : 
strange to say, not even a pariah dog. They appeared 
to have no idea of hunting, any more than they had of 
agriculture. And, as for any ideas of the beauty or 
solemnity of the place that they had selected as their 
village site, they were as innocent of such things as they 
were of the beauties of Robert Browning’s verse.” 

In a note written in 1817, Mr. T Turnbull states 
that the Madura Pulliers are never seen unless when 
they come down to travellers to crave a piece of tobacco 
or a rag of cloth, for which they have a great predilec- 
tion. The women are said to lay their infants on warm 
ashes after delivery, as a substitute for warm clothing 
and beds.” 

The Palayans, or Pulleer, are described by General 
Burton as “good trackers, and many of them carried 
bows and arrows, and a few even possessed matchlocks. 
I met one of these villagers going out on a sporting 
excursion. He had on his head a great chatty (earthen 
pot) full of water, and an old brass-bound matchlock. 


• An Indian Olin 
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It was the height of the dry season He was taking 
tvater to a hollow in a rock, which he kept carefully 
replenished, and then ensconced himself in a clump of 
bushes hard bj, and waited all day, if necessary, with 
true nati\c patience, for hog, deer, or pea fowl to 
approach his ambush 

In the Madura Manual, it is noted that “ the Polei 
jans have alwaja been the prtedial slaves of the Kunu- 
vans According to the sunrey account, they are the 
aborigines of the Palni hills The mamage ceremony 
consists mcrclj of a declaration of consent made by both 
parties at a feast, to which all their relatives are invited. 
As soon as a case of small po’c occurs in one of their 

V illagcs, a cordon is drawn round it, and access to other 

V illagcs IS denied to all the inhabitants of the infected 
locaht), who at once desert their homes, and camp out 
for a sufiicicntlj long period The indiv idual attacked 
IS left to his fate, and no medicine is exhibited to 
him, as It IS supposed that the malad) is brought on 
Eolclj b) the just displeasure of the gods They bury 
tlicir dead 

The I’alipns arc desenbed in the Gatcttccr of the 
Madura district, as a “veiy backvvnrd caste, who reside 
in small scattered parties amid the jungles of the Upper 
Pilmsand the Vaiaishan id vallcj Thc) speak Tamil 
vvitli a ))cculnr intonation which renders it scarcely 
intrlliRiblc Thej arc much less civilised than thc 
Puiiipns but do not c.at beef and consctjucntlj carry 
no jyillution Tile) sometimes build themselves grass 
lict' but often thev live on platforms up trees in caves 
or ur Vr rivcls Tiwir clothes arc of the scantiest and 
tl It s" an I nrr sometimes elta! out with grass or leaves, 
Tliialvr ujvin roots (vamv) leaves an 1 honrj T (try 
crsil tfa* f s vIj) puttin them into a jm Jn the ground 
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heaping wood upon them, and lighting it The fiie is 
usually kept burning all night as a piotection against 
wild beasts, and it is often the only sign of the presence 
of the Paliyans in a jungle, for they are shy folk, who 
avoid other people. They make fire with quartz and 
steel, using the floss of the silk-cotton tree as tinder. 
Weddings are conducted without ceremonies, the under- 
standing being that the man shall collect food, and the 
woman cook it. When one of them dies, the rest leave 
the body as it is, and avoid the spot for some months.” 

A detailed account of the Paliyans of the Palm hills 
by 'the Rev. F. Dahmen has recently been published,^*' 
to which I am indebted for the following information 
“ The Paliyans are a nomadic tribe, who for the most 
part rove in small parties thi'ough the jungle-clad gorges 
that fringe the Upper Palms plateau There they main- 
tain themselves mostly on the products of the chase and 
on roots (yams, etc.), leaves and wild fruits (e.g , of the 
wild date tree), at times also by hiring their labour to 
the Kunnuvan or Mannadi villagers. The find of a bee- 
hive m the hollow of some tree is a veritable feast for 
them No sooner have they smoked the bees out than 
they greedily snatch at the combs, and ravenously devour 
them on the spot, with wax, grubs, and all Against 
ailments the Paliyans have their own remedies * in fact, 
some Paliyans have made a name for themselves by 
their knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs and 
roots. Thus, for instance, they, make from certain roots 
(periya uri katti ver) a white powder known as a very 
effective purgative. Against snake-bite they always 
carry with them certain leaves (naru valli ver), which 
they hold to be a very efficient antidote. As soon as 
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belicv ed in by themselves The following device adopted 
b) them to protect themseUes from the attacks of wild 
animals the panther m particular, ma.) be gi\ en as an 
illustration Four jackals tails are planted in four 
different spots, chosen so as to include the area within 
uhich the) wish to be safe from the claws of the brute. 
This IS deemed protection enough though panthers 
should enter the magic square, the) could do the Palq'ans 
no harm their moutlis are locked." It is noted by the 
Rev r Dahmen that Pahj’ans sometimes go on a pilgrim 
age to the Hindu shrine of Subrahmanq-am at Palm 
Writing concerning the Paliyans who h\c on the 
rraiancorc frontier near Shenkotta, Mr G F D Penha 
states® that the) account for their origin b) sa)ing 
that, at some \cr) remote period, an Eluvan took refuge 
during a famine in the hills, and there took to wife a 
Pillt)-ir woman and that the Palhyars arc descended 
from these two " The Palitj-ar," he continues ‘‘ is just 
a shade lower than the Elumn He is (icrmittcd to 
enter the houses of Elmains Elaianians (betel growers), 
and men of Maraiars and in the hills, where the rigour 
of the soceal code is rclaacd to suit circumstances the 
higher castes mentioned will c\cn drink water giicn b) 
P illqnrr and cat roots cooked b) them The Pallij-irs 
re/aial s)han deities with great icneration Kurupu 
w imi I the tribes ttitelarj god and when a great 
haul of wild h mc) is made nficringt, are gi\cn it some 
hnne The) pretend to lie followers of Siwi andalwa)s 
attend tltc \di \mavaeai ceremonies at Coiimallum 
T1 c Palhj'ar ciiltii ites nothing not even i sweet potato 
Hr I rc[i' no inim.ll except a strv) dog or two An axe 
a ka w and v poi are all the imiiedimcnta lie carries An 
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expert honey-hunter, he will risk his neck climbing lofty 
precipices or precipitous cliffs. A species of sago-palm 
furnishes him with a glairjr glutinous fluid on which he 
thrives, and such small animals as the iguana [Varanns), 
the tortoise, and the larva; of hives are nevei -failing 
luxuries.” 

The Paliyans, whom I investigated m North Tinne- 
velly, were Jiving in the jungles near the base of the 
mountains, in small isolated communities separated from 
each other by a distance of several miles They speak 
Tamil with a peculiar intonation, which recalls to mind 
the Irulas They are wholly illiterate, and only a few 
can count up to ten A woman has been known to 
foiget her own name. At a mariiage, the father, taking 
the hand of the bride, and putting it into that of the 
bridegroom, says “ I give this girl to you Give her 
roots and leaves, and protect her.” The value of a 
bride or bridegroom depends very much on the quantity 
of roots, etc , which he or she can collect When a 
widow does not remairy, the males of the community 
supply her with roots and other products of the jungle 
Marriages are, as a rule, contracted within the settle- 
ment, and complications occasionally occur owing to the 
absence of a girl of suitable age for a young man ' 
Indeed, m one settlement I came across two brothers, 
who had for this reason resorted to the adelphous form 
of polyandry. It would be interesting to note hereafter 
if this custom, thus casually introduced, becomes estab- 
lished in the tribe. As an exception to the rule of 
marriage within the settlement, it was noted that a party 
of Paliyans had wandered from the Gandamanaikanur 
forests to the jungle of Ayanarkoil, and there inter- 
married with the members of the local tribe, with which 
they became incorporated The Paliyans admit members 
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of other castes into their ranks, A case t\as narrated to 
me in which a Maratan cohabited for some time a ith a 
Pah>a woman nho bore children by him In this way 
IS the punt) of tj-pc among the jungle tnbes lost as the 
result of civilisation, and their nasal indcK reduced from 
plat) rhinc to mcsorhine dimensions 

The Tinncvcll) Palivans say that Valli, the wife of 
the god Subtamaniya, was a Paliyan woman As they 
carry no pollution they arc sometimes employed, in 
return for food, as night watchmen at the Vaishnavitc 
temple knowa as Azhagar Koil at the base of the hills. 
They collect for the Porcst Department minor produce 
in the form of root bark of Vcnltlago madraspatana and 
Anisochxtin carnosus the fruit of Tcnmnnha Chcbttla 
(myrabolams) honey beeswax etc., which arc handed 
over to a contractor m exchange for rice, tobacco, betel 
Icavarv and nuts chillies tamarinds and salt The food 
thus earned as wages is supplemented by yams (tubers 
of Dioscorcd) and roots which arc dug up with a 
digging stick, and forest fruits They implicitly obey 
the contraaor and it was mainly through his influence 
that 1 was enabled to interv icw them, and measure their 
IkhIics in return for a banquet, whereof they partook 
a:atc<l on the grass in two semicircles the men in front 
and women m the rear, and eating off tc.ak leaf plates 
piW high vvith rice and vegetables Though the 
prodigious mass of fooil provided was greedily devoured 
till omsiilcnblc ilxlomiiaal distension was visible, dis 
i-iiisfactinn vris expressed because it included no meal 
(mutton) and I lud not brought new loin-cloths for them 
lliev tauj'htxl howevrr when I expresscil a hope that 
tVy wou’ 1 jIu don their dirty cloths turlcv red turbans 
ant t uto,is-vii 1»-Ail nrcUacrs and revart to the primitive 
t'-f) artrctil of thmr fo h>-an A struggle ensuetl for 
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the limited supply of sandal paste, with which a group 
of men smeared their bodies, in imitation of the higher 
classes, before they were photographed. A feast given 
to the Paliyans by some missionaries was marred at the 
outset by the unfortunate circumstance that betel and 
tobacco were placed by the side of the food, these 
ai tides being of evil omen as they are placed in the 
grave with the dead A question whether they eat beef 
produced marked displeasure, and even roused an 
apathetic old woman to grunt “ Your other questions are 
fair You have no right to ask that ” If a Paliyan 
happens to come across the carcase of a cow or buffalo 
near a stream, it is abandoned, and not approached for a 
long time Leather they absolutely refuse to touch, and 
one of them declined to carry my camera box, because he 
detected that it had a leather strap 

They make fire with a quartz strike-a-light and steel 
and the floss of the silk-cotton tree {Bombax mala- 
bancum) They have no means of catching or killing 
animals, birds, or fish with nets, traps, or weapons, but, 
if they come across the carcase of a goat or deer in the 
forest, they will roast and eat it They catch vermin ” 
(presumably field rats) by smoking them out of their 
holes, or digging them out with their digging-sticks. 
Crabs are caught for eating by children, by letting a 
string with a piece of cloth tied to the end down the 
hole, and lifting it out thereof when the crab seizes hold 
of the cloth with its claws Of wild beasts they are not 
afraid, and scare them away by screaming, clapping the 
hands, and rolling down stones into the valleys I saw 
one man, who had been badly mauled by a tiger on 
the buttock and thigh when he was asleep with his wife 
and child in a cave. During the diy season they live 
in natural caves and crevices m rocks, but, if these leak 
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during the rams, they erect a rough shed with the door 
raised on poles off the ground and sloping grass roof 
beneath uhicha fire is kept burning at night, not only for 
warmth, but also to keep off uild beasts They are 
expert at making rapidly improvised shelters at the base 
ofhollow trees by cutting away the wood on one side with 
a bill hook Thus protected, they were quite snug and 
happy dunng a heavy shower, while we were miserable 
amid the drippings from an umbrella and a mango tree 
Satan is a common name among the Tinnevclly 
I’ahyans as among other Tamils It is said to be a 
comiption of \a\ icr but Savari or Sabari are rccog 
nised names of Siva and I’arvati There is a temple called 
Savanmalayan on the Travancorc boundary, whereat the 
festival takes place at the same time as the festival m 
honour of St \avicr among Roman Catholics The 
women arc \cry timid m the presence of Europeans and 
suffer further from hippophobia , the sight of a horse, 
which they say is as tall as a mountain like an elephant 
producing a regular stampede into the depths of the 
jungle They carry their babies slung in a cloth on tlie 
hack and not astride the hijis according to the common 
pnoicc of the plains The jmsition, m confinement is 
to sit on i rock with legs dependent Many of these 
I'ahvans suffer from jungle fe\cr, ns a protection igainst 
winch tliey wcir a piece of turmeric tied round the neck 
rile d'-ad arc burical and a stone is placed on the gr uc 
wincti IS never re visited 

t ike o le-r pnniiiiva* tribes the I’lliyaris arc short of 
’aiutr anddohchi'cepleihc am! the nrch-aic type of nose 
pejti !s in soTc individu ds 

Aver I ’e 1 e ^ In rm Naval index (max 100). 

Pallan— Tfie VMIans nrr a class of agricuhural 
Id»nut-jafojr> 1 eh eilv m fanjorp T richmojsj!) Madura 
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'^foand Tinnevelly. They are also fairly numerous in parts 
.7.^ Af Salem and Coimbatore, but in the remaining Tamil , 
- districts they are found only in very small numbers.” 

„ f The name is said to be derived from pallam, a pit, as 
' '' they were standing on low ground when the castes were 
originally formed It is further suggested that the name 
may be connected with the wet cultivation, at which they 
are experts, and which is always carried out on low 
ground. In the Manual of the Madura district (1868), 
the Pallans are described as “ a very numerous, but a 
most abject and despised race, little, if indeed at all, 
superior to the Paraiyas Their principal occupation 
is ploughing the lands of more fortunate Tamils, and, 

. though nominally free, they are usually slaves in almost 
every sense of the word, earning by the ceaseless sweat 
of their brow a bare handful of grain to stay the pangs of 
hunger, and a rag with which to partly cover their 
nakedness. They are to be found in almost every village, 
toiling and moiling for the benefit of Vellalans and 
others, and with the Paraiyas doing patiently nearly all 
the hard and dirty work that has to be done Personal 
contact with them is avoided by all respectable men, and 
they are never permitted to dwell within the limits of a 
village nattam. Their huts form a small detached hamlet, 
the Pallacheri, removed from a considerable distance 
from the houses of the respectable inhabitants, and barely 
separated from that of the Paraiyas, the Parei-cheri. 
The Pallans are said by some to have sprung from the 
intercourse of a Sudra and a Brahman woman. Others 
say Devendra created them for the purpose of labouring 
in behalf of Vellalans. Whatever may have been their 
origin, it seems to be tolerably certain that m ancient 
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times they were the slaves of the Vellalans, and regarded 
by them merely as chattels and that they were brought 
b) the Vellalans into the PSndya mandala." Some 
Pallans say that they are, like the Kalians, of the lineage 
of Indra, and that their brides wear a wreath of flowers 
in token thereof They consider themselves supenor to 
Paraiyans and Chakkiliyans as they do not eat beef 
It IS stated in the Manual of Tanjore (1883) that the 
“ Pallan and Paraijm arc rival castes, each claiming 
supcnority o\cr the other and a deadly and never ending 
conflict m the matter of caste privileges exists between 
them They arc pttedial labourers, and arc cmplojed 
cxclusiicl) m the cultivation of paddy (rice) lands 
Their women are considered to be particularly skilled in 
planting and weeding and, in most parts of the delta, 
they alone arc employed in those operations The Palla 
wemen expose their body abo\c the waist — a distinctive 
mark of their primitive condition of slat cry, of which, 
however, no trace now exists It is noted by Mr G T 
Mackcniic* that in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the female converts to Christianity in the 
extreme south ventured contrary to the old rules for the 
lower castes, to clothe themselves abov e the waist This 

innontion was made the occasion for threats violence, 
and a series of disturbances Similar disturbances nrosc 
from the same cause nearly thirty year, later and, 
in 1839 Sir Charles Trcvxlyrtn, Governor of Madras, 
intcffcrrd, and granted permission to the women of 
lower caste to wear a cloth over the breasts and 
shoulders " 

In connectiori with disputes between the nght-hand 
and left-hand fictions it is stated 1 that whatever the 

•Or 4 y Tituxfrfv ly^i 
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origin of the factions, feeling still runs very high, espe- 
cially between the Pallans and the Paraiyans. The 
violent scenes which occurred in days gone by + no longer 
occur, but quarrels occur when questions of precedence 
arise (as when holy food is distributed at festivals to 
the village goddesses), or if a man of one faction takes a 
procession down a street inhabited chiefly by members 
of the other. In former times, members of the opposite 
faction would not live in the same street, and traces of 
this feeling are still observable. Formerly also the 
members of one faction would not salute tho_se of the 
'X other, however much their superiors in station, and the 
^ menials employed at funerals (Paraiyans, etc.) would not 
salute the funeral party if it belonged to the rival faction ” 
In the Coimbatore Manual it is noted that “ the 
Pallan has in all times been a serf, labouring m the low 
wet lands (pal lam) for his masters, the Brahmans and 
Goundans The Pallan is a stout, shortish black man, 
sturdy, a meat-eater, and not over clean in person or 
habit ; very industrious in his favourite wet lands. He 
is no longer a serf.” The occupations of the Pallans, 
whom I examined at Coimbatore, were cultivator, 
gardener, cooly, blacksmith, railway porter, tandal (tax- 
collector, etc.), and masalchi (office peon, who looks 
after lamps, ink-bottles, etc.) Some Pallans are mani- 
yagarans (village munsifs or magistrates) 

In some places a Pallan family is attached to a 
land-holder, for whom they work, and, under ordinary 
conditions, they do not change masters The attach- 
ment of the Pallan to a particular individual is maintained 
by the master paying a sum of money as an advance, 
which the Pallan is unable to repay. 

• See Nelson, the Madura Country, II, 4 — 7, and Coimbatore District 
Manual, 477. 
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The Pallans are the Jati Pillais of the Pand)'a Kam 
mSlans, or Kammalans of the Madura country The 
stor> goes that a long while ago the headman of the 
Pallans came begging to the Kollan section of the 
Pand>-a Kammalans, which was employed m the manu 
ficturc of ploughs and other agricultural implements, and 
said ' Worshipful sirs we are destitute to the last degree. 
If jou would but take pity on us, we would become 
jour slaves. Give us ploughs and other implements, 
and we shall e\ er afterwards obej j ou The Kollans, 
taking pit) on them, gave them the implements and 
thc) commenced an agricultural life. When the harvest 
was over, the) brought the best portion of the crop, and 
gave It to thc Kollans From that time the Pallans 
became thc ' sons of thc PSndja Kamm'ilans, to whom 
even now the) make offerings in gratitude for a bumper 
crop 

At times of census the Pallans return a number of 
sub divisions and there is a proverb that one can count 
the number of varieties of rice but it is impossible to 
count the divisions of thc Pallans As examples of the 
siili^liv isions thc following ma) be quoted — 

Aqn, father 
Ammt mother 
Anja father 
AtU mother 

Devendra — Th'- sweat of Dcvemln the king ol 
go<l% is .aid to have fallen on a plant growing in water 
from winch arose a child who is said to have liccn the 
ongmvl ancestor of the PalLan 
KaUivan lowest or lasL 

Ko*i 4 The Kongas of CotmKitore wear a big 
mairta r tdi ml to lir the ernhirm of hal If while the 
eil'ts'tti eia wear isavdlllh 
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Manganadu, teiritorial. 

Sozhia, teiiitorial. 

Tondaman, territorial. 

These sub-divisions are endogamous, and Aiya and 
Amma Pallans of the Sivaganga zemindari and adjacent 
parts of the Madura district possess exogamous septs 
or kilais, which, like those of the Maravans, Kalians, 
and some other castes, run in the female line. Children 
belong to the same kilai as that of their mother and 
maternal uncle, and not of their father. 

The headman of the Pallans is, in the Madura 
country, called Kudumban, and he is assisted by a 
Kaladi, and, in large settlements, by a caste messenger 
entitled Variyan, who summons people to attend council- 
meetings, festivals, marriages and funerals. The offices 
of Kudumban and Kaladi are hereditary. When a family 
is under a ban of excommunication, pending enquiry, 
the caste people refuse to give them fire, and otherwise 
help them, and even the barber and washerman are 
not permitted to work for them. As a sign of excommu- 
nication, a bunch of leafy twigs of margosa , 

Azadirachta) is stuck in the roof over the entrance to the 
house. Restoration to caste necessitates a purificatory 
ceremony, in which cow’s urine is sprinkled by the 
Variyan When a woman is charged with adultery, the 
offending man is brought into the midst of the assembly, 
and tied to a harrow or hoeing plank. The woman has 
to carry a basket of earth or rubbish, with her cloth tied 
so as to reach above her knees. She is sometimes, m 
addition, beaten on the back with tamarind switches. 

If she confesses her guilt, and promises not to misconduct 
herself again, the Variyan cuts the waist-thread of her 
paramour, who ties it round her neck as if it was a tali 
(marriage badge). On the following day, the man and 
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woman arc taken carlj m the morning to a tank (pond) 
or well, near which seven small pits are made, and Blled 
with n-ater The Vanjan sprinkles some of the water 
o\er their heads and has subsequently to be fed at their 
expense If the pair are in prosperous circumstances, a 
general feast is insisted on 

At Coimbatore, the headman is called PattakSran, 
and he is assisted by vanous subordinate officers and a 
caste messenger called Odumpillai In cases of theft, the 
guill> person has to carry a man on his back round the 
assembly, ohilc tno persons hang on to his back-hair 
He IS beaten on the checks and the OdumpiIIai may be 
ordered to spit in his face. A somewhat similar form of 
punishment is infliacd on a man proted guilty of having 
intercourse nith a married woman 

In connection w ith the caste organisation of the Pallans 
in thcTnchmopol) distna, Mr P R Hemingway WTitcs 
as follows They generally have three or more head 
men for each tillage, over whom is the NSttu Muppan 
Lach t illagcalso has a peon called Odumpillai (the runner) 
The nviin body of the caste, when attending council 
meetings, is called iLam katchi (the inexperienced) The 
vilbgc councils arc attended by the Milppans and the 
iNSttu Muppan Uetucen the NAttu Muppan and the 
onimary Muppans there is m the Karur taluk a Pulli 
Mupjian All these offices arc hereditary InthistAluk 
a rather dificrcnt organis-ation is in force to regulate 
tire supply of Labour to the Landholders P ach of the 
silUgc Muppans has a number of karais or sections of 
the wet land of the siILagc under him, and he is bound 
(>> sujij ') Lilyiiircrs for all the Land in his Larai and is 
remunerated by the Lindowiicr with ij maraLkflIs of 
t ram fir carry :o Uhms hanestctl The Mujipans do 
rail Work thrmrelvcs bu' ina ntaln discipline among their 
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men by flogging or expulsion from the caste. In the 
Karur taluk, the ordinary Pallans are called Manvettai- 
karans (mamoty or digging-tool men).” 

The Pallans have their own washermen and barbers, 
who are said to be mainly recruited from the Sozhia 
section, which, in consequence, holds an inferior position ; 
and a Pallan belonging to another section would feel 
insulted if he was called a Sozhian. 

When a Pallan girl, at Coimbatore, attains puberty, 
she IS bathed, dressed in a cloth brought by a washer- 
woman, and presented with flowers and fruits by her 
relations. She occupies a hut constructed of cocoanut 
leaves, branches of Pongamia glabra^ and wild sugar- 
cane [Saccharum anmdtnaccum). Her dietaiy includes 
jaggeiy (crude sugar) and milk and plantains. On the 
seventh day she is again bathed, and presented with 
another cloth. The hut is burnt down, and for three 
days she occupies a corner of the pial of her home. On 
the eleventh day she is once more bathed, presented 
with new cloths by her relations, and permitted to enter 
the house. 

It is stated by Dr. G. Oppert * that ” at a Pallar 
wedding, before the wedding is actually performed, the 
bridegroom suddenly leaves his house and starts for 
some distant place, as if he had suddenly abandoned his 
intention of marrying, in spite of the preparations that 
had been made for the wedding. His intended father- 
in-law intercepts the young man on his way, and 
persuades him to return, promising to give his daughter 
as a wife To this the bridesroom consents ” I have 

o 

not met with this custom in the localities in which the 
Pallans have been examined. 


* Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India 
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In one form of marriage among the Pallans of the 
Madura district, the bndegrooms sister goes to the 
house of the bride on an auspicious day, taking with her 
the tab stnng, a new cloth, betel, fruits and flowers She 
ties the tall round the neck of the bride, who, if a milk- 
post has been set up, goes round it The bride is then 
conducted to the house of the bridegroom, nhcre the 
couple sit together on the marriage dais, and coloured 
water, or coloured rice balls with lighted wicks, arc waved 
round them They then go with linked fingers, thnce 
round the dais In a more complicated form of marriage 
ceremonial the parents and maternal uncle of the bnde 
groom |irocccd, on the occasion of the betrothal to 
the bnde s house w ith rice fruit plantains, a cocoanut, 
•candal paste and turmeric These articles arc handed 
otcr with the brides money, to the Kudumban or 
Kll idi of her \ illage, Earlj in the morning of the wed- 
ding da) , a pandal (bootli) is erected and the milk post, 
made of Thapcsxa populnca or Mtmusops hexandra, is 
set up b) the maternal uncles of the contracting couple 
T he bride and bridegroom bnng some earth, with 
which the marreage dais is made These prcliminancs 
concluded, the) arc anomteal b) their maternal uncles, 
and after bathing the wrst threads (kankanam) are 
tnal to the bnde-grooms wrist b) liis brother m law, 
and to that of the bride b) her sister in Law Tour 
brtcl Icatcs ind ircri nuts art pi iced at each corner of 
the (Lilt and the pair go round it three times saluting 
the betel as tint pas The) ihtn take their place 
on the ,t,l^ ami two mtn stretch a cloth over their 
lieuK Tlc) hid! out ihiir leands into the jialms of 
whrch tl e Ke lumlsin or K thadi jH,urs a little water 
ffi> n 1 ve' ef -emc of which is sprinkled over their 
I cadi Tt c vt- jrl is then w jvcvl before them, and the) 
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are garlanded by the maleinal uncles, headmen, and 
others. The bride is taken into the house, and her 
maternal uncle sits at the entrance, and measures a new 
cloth, which he gives to her. She clads herself in it, 
and her uncle, lifting her in his arms, carries her to the 
dais, where she is placed by the side of the bridegroom. 
The fingers of the contracting couple are linked together 
beneath a cloth held by the maternal uncles. The tali 
is taken up by the biidegroom, and placed by him 
round the bride’s neck, to be tightly tied thereon by his 
sister. Just before the tali is tied, the headman bawls 
out " May I look into the bride’s money and presents ” ? 
and, on receiving permission to do so, says thiice 
“ Seven bags of nuts, seven bags of rice, etc., have been 
brought.” 

At a marriage among the Konga Pallans of Coim- 
batore, the bridegroom’s wrist-thread is tied on at his 
home, after a lamp has been worshipped. He and his 
party proceed to the house of the bride, taking with 
them a new cloth, a garland of flowers, and the tali The 
milk-post of the pandal is made of milk-hedge i^Eicphorbia 
Ttrucalli). The bride and bridegroom sit side by side 
and close together on planks within the pandal. The 
bridegroom ties the wrist-thread on the bride’s wrist, and 
the caste barber receives betel from their mouths in a 
metal vessel. In front of them are placed a Pillayar (figure 
of Ganesa) made of cow-dung, two plantains, seven 
cocoanuts, a measure of paddy, a stalk of Andropogon 
Sorghum with a betel leaf stuck on it, and seven sets of 
betel leaves and areca nuts. Camphor is burnt, and two 
cocoanuts ar-e broken, and placed before the Pillayar 
The tali is taken round to be blessed in a piece of one of 
the cocoanuts. The Mannadi (assistant headman) hands 
over the tali to the bridegroom, who ties it round the 
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bndc s neck Anotber cocoanut is then broken Three 
\-csscIs containing, respectively, raw rice, turmeric water 
and milk, each iMth pieces of betel leaf, are brought 
The hands of the contracting couple are then linked 
together beneath a cloth, and the fourth cocoanut is 
broken. The Mannadi, taking up a little of the nee, 
turmeric water, milk, and betel leaves, waves them before 
the bnde and bridegroom and throws them over their 
heads This is liken isc done by five other individuals, 
and the fifth cocoanut is broken The bride and bride 
groom go round the plank and again seat themselves 
Their hands are unlinked, the wrist threads are untied, 
and thrown into a \essel of milk. The si'Cth cocoanut 
IS then broken Cooked nec with plantains and ghl 
(clarified butter) is offered to Alli Arasani, the wife of 
\rjuna, who was famed for her \irtuo. The rice is 
offered three limes to the contracting couple, who do not 
cat It The caste barber brings water, with which they 
cleanse their mouths The) exchange garlands, and the 
scicnth cocoanut is broken The) arc then taken within 
the house, and sit on a new mat The bridegroom is 
again conducted to the pandal, where cooked ncc and 
other articles arc serted to him on a tnpod stool The) 
arc handed o\a:r to the OdumpilLai as a perquisite, and 
all the guests arc fed In the evening a single cloth is 
tied to the new I) mamed couple, who bathe, and pour 
tratcr otcr each others heads The Pilla)“ir, lamp, 
ladl) /liti/ni/i'-oj stalk and two tra)s with betel, arc 
plifral licforc the guests The Mannldi rcccitcs four 
annas fii m tl '•Imdcgroom 5 father and after mentioning 
th" nit"i-s Ilf the bridegroom his f uher and grandfather, 
plivc' It in one of the tra)s which ticlongs to the brides 
puts lie then irfctstrs four annas from the brides 
mti^r ar I noitmns tlw namti of the bride her father 
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and grandfather, before placing the money in the tray 
which belongs to the bridegroom’s pai t}*. The relations 
then make presents of money to the bride and bridegroom. 
When a widow remarries, her new husband gives hei a 
while cloth, and tics a yellow string round her neck in 
the picsence of some of the castemen. 

At a marriage among the Kadaiya Pallans of Coim- 
batore, the wnst-thread of the bride is tied on by the 
Mannadi. She goes to a Pillayar shrine, and brings 
back three trays full of sand from the courtyard thereof, 
which is heaped up in the maniage pandal. Three 
painted earthen pots, and seven small earthen trays, are 
brought in procession from the Mannadi’s house by the 
bridegroom, and placed in the pandal. To each of the 
two larger pots a piece of turmeric and betel leaf are 
tied, and nine kinds of gram are placed m them. The 
bridegroom has brought with him the tali tied to a 
cocoanut, seven rolls of betel, seven plantains, seven 
pieces of turmeric, a garland, a new cloth for the bride, 
etc. The linked fingers of the contracting couple are 
placed on a tray containing salt and a ring. They go 
thrice round a lamp and the plank within the pandal, and 
retire within the house where the bridegroom is served 
with food on a leaf. What remains after he has partaken 
thereof is given to the bride on the same leaf - The 
wrist-threads are untied on the third day, and a Pillayar 
made of cow-dung is carried to a river, whence the bride 
brings back a pot of water 

In some places, the bridegroom is required to steal 
something from the bride’s house when they return home 
after the marriage, and the other party has to repay the 
compliment on some future occasion. 

When a death occurs among the Konga Pallans of 
Coimbatore, the big toes and thumbs of the corpse are 
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ucd together A lighted lamp, a metal vessel with raw 
ricc, jagger) , and a broken cocoanut are placed near its 
head Three pieces of firewood, arranged in the form 
of a mangle, are lighted, and a small pot is placed on 
them herein some nee is cooked in turmenc ivater 
The corpse is bathed and placed m a pandal made of 
four plantain trees, and four green leafy branches The 
nearest relations place a new cloth over it If the 
deceased has left a widow, she is presented with a new 
cloth bj her brother The corpse is laid on a bier, the 
widow washes its feet and dnnks some of the rvater 
She then throws her tali stnng on the corpse Her face 
13 corcred with i cloth, and she is taken into the house 
The coqisc is then remoted to the burial ground, where 
the son is shared and the relations place ncc and water 
in the mouth of the corpse It is then laid in the grave, 
which is filled in, and a stone and some thorn) twigs are 
placed o\ cr it An earthen pot full of w atcr is placed on 
the right shoulder of the son, who carries it three times 
round the grate Cach time that he reaches the head 
end thereof a hole is made in the pot with a knife b) 
one of the ciders The pot is then thrown down and 
broken near thesi>ot beneath which the head lies Near 
this s|)ot the son places a lighted firebrand, and goes 
iw-i) without looking b-ick lie bathes and returns to 
the hnusi where he touches a little cow-dung placed 
at the entrance with Ins right foot and worshijis a lamp 
On the third da) three handfuls of ncc a bnnjal 
('Tr/rtnuaj MtUn^tra) fruit cut into three pieces and 
lewrs of xi'a’iifi/lorii arc cooked m a (lot, and 

Cirne-l t> tl/- ,riaa: nr/ctlier with i tender cocoanut 
rt jr lirtr) at d otl er thmj a The son (daces three 
leavra on the ytara- and spreads the aarious articles 
tbettaa. Crows arc attraeicd It) cla[iinn" the h-mds 
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and it is considered a good omen if they come and eat. 
On the fourth day the son bathes, and sits on a mat. 
He then bites, and spits out some roasted salt fish 
three times into a pot of water This is supposed to 
show that mourning has been cast away, or at the end. 
He is then presented with new cloths by his uncle and 
other relations. On the ninth or eleventh day, cooked 
rice, betel, etc., are placed near a babul {Acacia arabtca) 
or other thorny tree, which is made to represent the 
deceased. Seven small stones, representing the seven 
Hindu sages, are set up A cocoanut is broken, and 
puja performed. The rice is served on a leaf, and eaten 
by the son and other near relations. 

The Pallans are nominally Saivites, but in reality 
devil worshippers, and do puja to the Grama Devata (vil- 
lage deities), especially those whose worship requires 
the consumption of flesh and liquor 

It is recorded, ^ in connection with a biennial festival 
in honour of the local goddess at Attur in the Madura 
district, that “ some time before the feast begins, the 
Pallans of the place go round to the adjoining villages, 
and collect the many buffaloes, which have been 
dedicated to the goddess during the last two years, and 
have been allowed to graze unmolested, and where they 
willed, in the fields These are brought in to Attur, and 
one of them is selected, garlanded, and placed in the 
temple On the day of the festival, this animal is 
brought out, led round the village in state, and then, in 
front of the temple, is given three cuts with a knife by a 
Chakkiliyan, who has fasted that day, to purify himself 
for the rite. The privilege of actually killing the animal 
belongs by immemorial usage to the head of the family 


* Gazetteer of the M.Kiura district 
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of the former poligar of NilakkOttai, but he deputes 
certain Pallans to take his place, and they fall upon the 
animal and slay it ” 

It IS noted b^ Mr 'Hemingway that the Valaiyans 
and the class of Pallans known as Kaladis who live m 
the south western portion of the PudukkOttai State are 
professional cattle lifters They occasionally take to 
burglary lor a change 

The common titles of the Pallans arc saidt to be 
" Muppan and Kudumban, and some style themselves 
Mann'idi Kudumban is probably a form of Kurumban, 
and Mannadi is a corruption of ManrAdi a title borne 
b) the Pallava (Kurumban) people. It thus seems not 
improbable that the Pallas arc representatives of the old 
Pallavas or kurumbas " 

Pallavarayan —The title meaning chief of the 
Pallavas, of the leader of the Krishnatnkakkar m 
Tratancorc Also a subKlivision of Occhans 

Pallc —In the Tclugu countr) there arc two classes 
of Pallcs nhich arc cmplo)cd rcspcctiiclj in sea fishing 
and agnciillurc The former, who arc the Min (fish) 
Pdlc< of prCMous nritcrs arc also known as Pallc 
Karynlu and do not mingle or intermarry \i ilh the latter 
They claim for tlicmscKcs a higher position than that 
which IS accorded to them by other castes, and call 
them eUcs AgmV 111 i KsKatnyas Their title is in some 
phri-s Kc<! li Ml belong to one gOtra called RnaikuLa 
T lie elite headman is entitled Pcdiki Kajiu and he is 
asm trl by in Oomaili 

In piilicny marriage and death ccrcmonic* the 
PalVi f.ii|ow the Tclu, u form of ceremonial There 
1 = hmrvrr (arrite m the marriage ceremonies which 




t Mfc (tCmcnl ur% jt^l 
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is said to be peculiar to the fishing section. On the , 
fifth day after marriage, a Golla pcrantalu (married 
woman) is brought to the house in procession, walking 
on cloths spread on the ground (nadapavada). She 
anoints the bridal couple with ghi (clarified butter), and 
after receiving a cloth as a present, goes away. 

The fishing class worship the Akka Devatalu (sister 
gods) periodically by floating on the surface of the 
water a flat framework made of sticks tied together, 
on which the various articles used m the worship are 
placed. 
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